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Ex1oquEncr, in this empire, is power. 
Give a man nerve, a presence, sway 
over language, and, above all, en- 
thusiasm, or intellectual skill to si- 
mulate it; start him in the public 
arena with these requisites; and, ere 
many years, perhaps many months, 
have passed, you will either see him 
in high station, or in a fair way of 
rising to it. Party politics, social 
grievances, humanity-mongering, and 
the like, are to him so many new- 
discovered worlds wherein he may, 
with the orator’s sword — his tongue 
—carve out his fortune and his 
fame. Station—the prior possession, 
by rank or wealth, of the public 
ear—is, no doubt, a great advan- 
tage. It is much for a man to be 
asked as a favour to speak to a 
cause, for that his rank and name 
will influence the people; or to have 
secured to him by his birth a seat in 
the senate: these things, doubtless, 
give one man a start before another 
in the race. But, without the gift of 
eloquence, all these special favours 
of Fortune are of no avail in securing 
you influence over yourcountrymen. 
Unless you have the art of clothing 
your ideas in clear and captivating 
diction, of identifying yourself with 
the feelings of your hearers, and ut- 
tering them in language more forci- 
ble, or terse, or brilliant, than they 
can themselves command; or unless 
you have the power—still more rare 
—of originating,—of commanding 
their intellects, their hearts,— of 
drawing them in your train by the 
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irresistible magic of sympathy,—of 
making their thoughts your thoughts, 
or your thoughts theirs; unless you 
have stumbled on the shell that shall 
make you the possessor of this lyre, ne- 
ver hope to rule your fellow-men in 
these modern days. Write books 
rather; be a patient and admiring 
listener ; make other men puppets if 
you can, and hold the strings; but 
rest content with a private station, 
and make it as influential as you 
may. Publicly and ostensibly pow- 
erful you never will be, unless you 
have mastered the art of oratory. 
We are so accustomed to the in- 
fluence of this talking power in the 
state, that we have ceased to wonder 
at its successes. Yet the triumphs of 
the tongue have in our own days al- 
most equalled those of the sword. 
England is generally accounted an 
aristocratic country, and her aristo- 
cracy have the credit (undeservedly, 
perhaps,) of being peculiarly tena- 
cious of their privileges,—jealous of 
the intrusion of adventurers into 
their ranks. The career of one man 
amongst our contemporaries, however, 
has con that eloquence has a po- 
tency as great as parchment pedi- 
grees; that the owner of that talis- 
man may storm the very stronghold 
of the exclusives; appropriate their 
rank, titles, dignities, and turn their 
power against themselves ; while, by 
the agency of their own legalised 
formularies, he sways the supreme, 
and even rules the rulers. Emerg- 
ing from the comparative obscurity 
ce 
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of a provincial capital, as an advo- 
cate, he talks himself into the dis- 
tinction of being talked about; 
thence he talks himself into the po- 
pular branch of the legislature, 
where again he talks to such purpose 
as to become the mouthpiece of the 
most exclusive section of an exclusive 
aristocracy : arrived at this point, he 
reappears on his old scene of action, 
and talks to the people with the 
new sanctions and powers which his 
parliamentary talking has obtained 
for him; he talks at meetings, he 
talks at dinners, he talks at mechanics" 
institutes; he talks to the men of the 
south, he talks to the men of the 
north ; he talks to every one of every 
thing, till the whole land is filled 
with the echo of his voice,— till, 
with all England, nay, with all the 
world, for his listeners, men wonder 
where next he will find an audience ; 
when, lo! suddenly, incomprehensi- 
bly, as if by magical power, at a few 
more waggings of that ever-vibrating 
organ of his, the doors of the senate 
itself fly open, and peers of ancient 
lineage crowd down to welcome him 
to this sanctuary of noble blood, to 
usher him up even to the judgment- 
seat itself, to make him lord para- 
mount over themselyes and _ their 
proceedings, the licenser of their 
thoughts, and the originator of their 
laws! Could the greatest triumphs 
in arms achieve much more? ‘The 
hero who has served and saved his 
country in the field secures a higher 
and more lasting fame, and a reward 
in the gratitude of his countrymen ; 
but in all the external and ostensible 
marks of honour, such as constituted 
authorities can bestow, the heaped 
titles of the victorious warrior ex- 
ceed the simple nobility of the suc- 
cessful orator only in degree; while 
the influence of the one culminates 
where that of the other declines — 
with the ascendancy of peace. 

But if we look to Lord Brougham 
as the great and glaring instance of 
the success that may be achieved by 
the aid of oratory —if we select him 
because he is, and has been through- 
out his active career, the type of the 
talking power, the great master of 
that art which the vulgar will still 
persist in calling the “gift of the 
gab,” let us not, therefore, overlook 
the innumerable minor instances 
which go to prove the yast influence 
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exercised over modern society by 
those who have acquired the habit of 
addressing with confidence and skill 
assembled numbers of their fellow- 
countrymen. The events of every 
day go to increase their numbers 
and their influence. That the peo- 
ple are the source of all power has 
long been a maxim of a large and 
growing political sect. The domestic 
history “of the last fifteen years goes 
far to elevate it to the dignity of an 
admitted truth. The “ pressure from 
without” is now looked to as the 
ready solution of all political difii- 
culties and dilemmas. Never, even 
in the days of the Commonwealth, 
were appeals to the popular will 
made so systematically as now; never 
was it more the fashion to look to 
the constituencies of the country, ra- 
ther than to the legislature, for the 
agencies which are necessary to work 
out political changes. ‘“'The Agi- 
tator” was at one time a term of re- 
proach applied to a particular indi- 
vidual. Now, there are so many 
agitators, that all opprobrium is re- 
moved from the epithet. Even 
those who coined it are themselves 
among the foremost in the race for 
popular favour; and no better means 
can be found to oppose the efforts of 
the popular or democratic party 
than counter appeals to the peo- 
ple by those who formerly scouted 
their interference. ‘The highest and 
gravest in the land are not exempt 
from the same prevailing necessity. 
For every plebeian demagogue you 
will find a match in some aristocratic 
tribune ; for every open conspiracy 
against the laws or the constitution 
you will find an equally open com- 
bination in their favour. Anti-Corn- 
Law Leagues, and Agricultural Pro- 
tection Societies; Exeter Hall en- 
thusiasts, and Crown and Anchor 
brawlers; holders of “ monster meet- 
ings,” and Protestant Operative As- 
sociations ; ministerial speeches at 
anniversary dinners, and Chartist 
harangues to the dregs of the popu- 
lace: each and all, though opposed 
as the poles in the principles they 
propound and the objects they seck 
to attain, agree, with a marvellous 
unanimity only paralleled by the in- 
stinct of self-preservation, in sub- 
mitting their cause to the suffrage of 
the people, and in seeking to impart 
into the discussions of the legislature 
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an influence in their favour derived 
from public opinion out of doors. 
The whole empire is from time to 
time under the influence of public 
speakers. Look at Ireland. At any 
given time, one man, with a half- 
dozen or so of his satellites, can, 
within a week, so influence the will- 
ing and infatuated people, that they 
adopt his views and objects, and be- 
come imbued with his opinions, even 
although the solemn annunciation of 
to-day may be a contradiction of the 
declarations of years. Scotland has 
not yet recovered from a convulsion 
which shook society to its founda- 
tions, produced by the eloquence 
of a few determined men. And, in 
England, the subject which, during 
the last year or so, has most agitated 
the public mind, assumes its present 
shape solely through the indomit- 
able energy of one man,—a man not 
bred to oratory, yet who has learnt, 
from contact with the masses, the art 
of appealing to their passions, and 
making their prejudices subservient 
to the accomplishment of his darling 
projects. O'Connell, Candlish, Cob- 
den,—each is powerful in his own 
sphere ; each has worked, or is work- 
ing, great changes for evil or for 


good. ‘To what do they owe their 
power? ‘To their cloquence. 


It is, of course, needless to ascribe 
this influence of public speakers to 
the popular constitution of the coun- 
try. Although the privilege of vot- 
ing for members of parliament is, 
comparatively speaking, confined, the 
influence of public opinion on those 
who enjoy that privilege is illimitable. 
Although at any given public meet- 
ing there may be a very small mi- 
nority of registered electors present, 
the excited feelings of the non- 
electors communicate themselves to 
the privileged few ; and thus a public 
opinion is created and propagated. 
‘The deliberations of parliament, par- 
ticularly in the lower house, are in- 
sensibly affected by similar causes. 
Although the then members may 
have been elected but a few months, 
and may reasonably look forward 
to a tenure of a few years, yet the 
fear of a dissolution, and a desire to 
stand well with future constituencies, 
will operate on them, so that the 
proceedings of a very numerous pub- 
lic meeting, even though composed 
for the most part of non-electors, 
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may, by the effect of enthusiasm 
communicated through the press, 
affect the opinions and votes of the 
legislators of the country. Again, 
of late years a practice has grown up 
of endeavouring to force great po- 
litical changes, against the avowed 
determination of the legislature, 
against even the fundamental laws of 
the constitution, by appeals from the 
privileged and representative bodies, 
not to the constituent body merely, 
but, beyond them, to the masses of 
the people, whether taking part in 
elections or not. This is a practice 
altogether different from the consti- 
tutional form of holding legally con- 
vened meetings for the purpose of 
petitioning. These popular assem- 
blies do not profess to express the 
wishes or the opinions of the people, 
but their absolute will. Where 
they are successful, they invariably 
resort to the system of pledges from 
representatives, and end by degrading 
the House of Commons from the 
high position of a deliberative as- 
sembly to that of a mere monster 
deputation of delegates. The elo- 
quent, enthusiastic, and impassioned 
opponents of slavery, blinded by the 
holiness of their cause to the evil 
effect of their courses, first introduced 
this baneful practice, which has since 
been perpetuated, for very different 
objects, by the Irish Catholic leaders, 
and by the Anti-Corn-Law League. 
What a field, and what a tempta- 
tion, does this state of things open to 
public speakers! The germs of great 
events, the first motive-springs of 
change, have their origin, no doubt, 
in the closet, in the minds of men 
of deep thought and extensive ob- 
servation, who are not, perhaps, ac- 
tually engaged in the arena. But 
the tae le are the great lever’ by 
which the movement is carried out. 
Therefore, the people must be acted 
upon ; therefore there must be ora- 
tors to act upon the people, to im- 
bue them with the ideas of the men 
of the closet. The same necessity 
which calls up the men has also 
taught them the art by which they 
act. The public mind is not always 
to be influenced by straightforward 
appeals to the point, or explanations 
of the desired object. Prejudices 
have to be worked upon, or, as the 
case may be, avoided. A very round- 
about, or a very tortuous, course 
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must in many, unhappily in most, 
cases be resorted to. <A plain, blunt 
enthusiast, or an honest thinker, 
above guile or reserve of his opinions, 
might sometimes mar the best-laid 
scheme of a public meeting (ay, or 
even of a debate in the senate), by 
letting the real objects peep out too 
soon. Hence, to speak in public, it 
is not merely required that you shall 
know how to string words gracefully 
together, learn exordiums and pero- 
rations by rote, and practise in- 
flections and intonations, you must 
also learn to feel the pulse of the 
public, to form a diagnosis of the po- 
pular fever, command your own en- 
thusiasm or your own passion, in or- 
der the better to arouse those of your 
hearers. ‘To a dispassionate ob- 
server, it is most amusing to see the 
arts and tricks that are resorted to 
for the attainment of these desired 
objects. Little do the deluded au- 
diences of Exeter Hall, or the*Corn 
Exchange, ay, or even the great 
House of Commons itself, suspect the 
sly manceuvres ofa practised speaker. 
The highest in rank and the greatest 
in talent are not exempt from the ne- 
cessity of employing these arts. Like 
love, politics level all distinctions ; 
and you may see the philanthropic 
peer, the wandering ex-chancellor, 
the hireling lecturer on free-trade, 
the fiery Chartist, the clerical advo- 
cate of the wrongs of the poor, and 
the master of debate in the House of 
Commons, all employing the same 
arts, and stooping to the same arti- 
fices, according to the greater or less 
degree of pliability there is in the as- 
sembly they address. 

The greater the art, the greater, 
too often, is the insincerity. Indeed, 
it would not be difficult, though it 
would be invidious, to point out a 
few glaring instances where the least 
honest men are the most successful 
speakers both in parliament and in 
public. The reason is obvious: 
careless about the truth, and thinking 
only of the immediate expediency or 
effect of what they utter, they are 
the more free to study the character 
of their audience, to pamper their 
appetite, season their intellectual 
food, and thus, by pandering and 
flattery, to gain the ascendancy over 
them. On the other hand, it may 
fairly be urged, that insincerity in 
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necessity, as public opinion is now 
constituted. It may appear a hazard- 
ous assertion, but it is true, as applied 
to the great majority of distinguished 
public men, that they have two cha- 
racters and two sets of opinions ; one 
for the initiated, and another for the 
public. By the latter, affairs are 
supposed to be under the influence 
of moral agencies; the others know 
too well that the real power is of a 
much more material nature. Too 
often, while a minister is laying down 

rinciples, he is all the while count- 
ing votes, and how they are to be 
obtained. But put all sinister in- 
fluence out of the question, and still 
the double face is too often resorted 
to. Public leaders are often in ad- 
vance of those whom they lead, yet 
they dare not always let this be 
known. ‘Too often they are com- 
pelled to enunciate, not their own 
real opinions, but the opinions which 
they know will find favour with 
those whom they address. They 
have one opinion for themselves, and 
another for their party. 

The leaders of party in both ILlouses 
of Parliament are lake by the pub- 
lic according to a standard totally 
different from that by which they 
judge each other. In the one case, 
the measure of merit is political 
opinion; in the other, it is talent. 
If you go into private society, or 
among the people in the country, 
nothing is more common than to 
tind my Lord This or Sir James 
That depreciated on the score of his 
being a Tory, Whig, Radical, or 
Chartist ; or to hear him denounced 
as being politically ruined, because of 
some apostasy—some avowed or sus- 
pected change of party. Yet place 
these very detractors in the olier 
of one of the Houses of Parliament, 
and they would see the objects of 
their criticism ruling paramount over 
the one or the other assembly, lis- 
tened to with deference and atten- 
tion, and treated with respect, even 
by the persons supposed to be in- 
jured by their tergiversation. With- 
out stopping to inquire into the 
morality of these apparent contra- 
dictions, they may be at once ascribed 
to a species of necessity. The par- 
liament is an arena for the free dis- 
cussion of principles. ‘The Honse of 
Commons has often been called a 
giant debating club; and very often. 
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at the time of great party struggles, 
it deserves that name. But ordi- 
narily it takes a higher.ground. It 
is not a mere battle-field for gladia- 
torial combats, the aim of which is 
personal distinction and public ho- 
nour alone, but an assembly in which 
the opinions and interests of rival 
classes are set forth and judged by 
the master-spirits of the time, who 
are the real legislators, in order that 
they may be as far as possible equal- 
ised, and mutually satisfied without 
too great several sacrifice. Tor this 
purpose it is necessary that those 
views and interests should be set 
forth clearly to either house ; and the 
men who can do this the most effec- 
tually, pointedly, ortruly, are the men 
who become eminent. If they can 
superadd the charms of eloquence to 
its more essential requisites, their 
power is the greater; but the fact 
remains the same, that it is to the 
ability with which the individual 
expounds his opinions, not to the 
supposed honesty of his convictions, 
that respect is paid. If this be dis- 
puted, let the reader run over the 
names of the most distinguished 
orators now in parliament, and he 
will find that, with a few exceptions 
(and those of men of the less talent), 
they are all now engaged successfully 
in defending opinions which during 
their former lives they had attacked. 
The power of exposition, then, not 
the tendency of the opinions, is the 
standard of merit in our Parliament. 

To be a successful public speaker 
and to be a first-rate orator are two 
very different things. The country 
swarms with the one class ; the others 
might almost be counted on one’s 
fingers. Of the former, some of the 
requisites and characteristics have 
already been pointed out; the latter 
stand in a far higher position, and 
require far higher powers. It has 
now become almost trite to remark 
on the decline of British eloquence. 
All readers of the contemporary 
gossip of the latter part of the last 
century, and all who are old enough 
to have heard the great speakers who 
figured in the early part of the pre- 
sent, are ready to draw an unfavour- 
able contrast between the parlia- 
mentary orators of our own day and 
their predecessors. It is true that, 
from the insufficient records we have 
of the speeches of the latter, we are 
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not able ourselves to institute a com- 
parison altogether satisfactory to the 
critical judgment. It is true, also, 
that we are somewhat at the mercy 
of the common desire of men to exalt 
the past,—of that senile querulous- 
ness which leads us to magnify the 
merits of dead actors, or the charms 
of those reigning beauties who were 
the toasts of our youth. But, on 
the other hand, the orators who 
shone so brilliantly during the last 
seventy or eighty years passed a se- 
vere ordeal of criticism; those who 
pronounced them great were them- 
selves great men, and on other sub- 
jects we have always been content to 
bow to their opinions. Our records 
of the speeches of those distinguished 
statesmen and orators, although im- 
perfect, are still sufficiently clear and 
copious to indicate their lofty tone 
of thought, and the pure, nervous 
language they used. They even 
justify, to a great extent, the high 
eulogium passed upon them by those 
who heard them delivered. 

In our own day there are no such 
obstacles in the way of a judgment. 
The wonderful progress recently 
made in the art of reporting has re- 
moved that difficulty. We now have 
the speeches of the first orators of 
the day with all the advantage which 
the taste and appreciation of highly 
educated men can superadd to mere 
literal and mechanical accuracy. 
‘There are the full means of forming 
an opinion. Still, the most biassed 
admirer of the present must adinit a 
deficiency of power and eloquence as 
compared with the past. Yet we are 
not deficient in men of first-rate 
talent—men of, perhaps, more ge- 
neral information and greater know- 
ledge of the science of statesmanship, 
than even those idols of their coun- 
try, the parliamentary orators of the 
Georgianera. Lyndhurst, Brougham, 
Peel, Stanley! they are men of 
first-rate ability. In what may be 
termed the mechanics of oratory, in 
all that part of the art of the speaker 
which does not directly depend upon 
the animating spirit, they are cer- 
tainly not inferior to any of those 
great men. Mr. Macaulay, too, as a 
talking essayist, has produced effects 
which, for brilliancy and polish of 
language, will vie even with some of 
their masterpieces. It is in the ani- 
mus that vivified the speeches of the 
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elder orators—their concentration of 
soul—their indifference to all ex- 
ternal modifying influences, to all but 
the full developement of the spon- 
taneous creations of their intellects, 
that modern speeches are deficient. 
What have been the causes of the 
decline of what, in a popular coun- 
try, must ever be one of the most 
powerful agencies of change ? 

The speeches of the past had two 
sources of high and concentrated in- 
terest: the one arose where the 
speakers were engaged in direct per- 
sonal contest. Prominent as they 
were before the world, their combat 
aroused a high dramatic interest. 
The other was when the subjects 
before the senate involved considera- 
tions so important as compelled the 
speakers to probe to the very first 
principles on which human society is 
based, and where their oracular ef- 
fusions presented us with that noblest 
and most enlarged kind of virtue, 
Philosophy, animated by enthusiasm 
for the public welfare. 

Again, the speeches of Chatham, 
Pitt, Fox, Sheridan, Grey, Plunket, 
and the earlier speeches of Brougham, 
were delivered to an assembly, the 
élite of whom were the choice spirits 
of the age. The greater part of the 
members of those parliaments were 
men to whom politics were a pro- 
fession—with too many a trade. At 
that time, under the influence of the 
nomination system, the House of 
Commons was the highroad, if not 
the sole road, to political power. A 
man could not then so readily ride 
into office on the shoulders of the 
multitude. ‘To sway the House of 
Commons was then much more essen- 
tial even than it isnow. A great pro- 
portion of the members were under- 
going their training for parliamentary 
speaking, to whom a rigid observa- 
tion of those who were to form their 
models was a part of their duty, as 
being a part of their political edu- 
cation. The majority of the re- 
mainder were men of education and 
long political experience, grown old 
in the habit of weighing the relative 
value of different speakers. Thus a 
critical tribunal ofa severe character, 
not unassisted in the rigidity of its 
scrutiny by the mutual asperities of 
party, was established within the 
walls of Parliament; and the con- 
stitution of the thinking, critical 
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public of that day presented scarcely 
more than a reflex of it. Then, par- 
ties were dependent for their com- 
binations upon men of a high genius 
for politics ; now, those men of genius 
are obliged to shape their course in 
accordance with the movements of 
parties. 

Many causes combine to lessen the 
interest of contemporary speeches. 
In the first place, the strong excite- 
ment of personal contest on personal 
grounds is wanting to them. The 
decencies of debate, as regards in- 
dulgence in personality, are more 
observed in the modern House of 
Commons than in the old one. Mea- 
sures are attacked, not men. Ifa 
man like Lord Stanley secedes from 
his old political associates, they do 
not make it a personal, but a poli- 
tical difference. No criminations or 
recriminations take place, beyond 
those which the difference of poli- 
tical opinions gives rise to and justi- 
fies. The House has become the 
property of the public ; and deference 
is paid to the public by public men 
merging their private quarrels in the 
more important contests of the class 
interests which they represent. If, 
indeed, a man like Mr. O'Connell, 
for instance, contrives to unite in his 
own person the suffrages of his coun- 
trymen, he then becomes an object 
of attack because of his influence ; 
still, we have none of that direct per- 
sonality which characterised the con- 
tests of old, but all is carried on 
under a thin veil of irony, or indirect 
allusion. 

Another and a more influential 
cause of the altered tone of contem- 
porary eloquence is the altered cha- 
racter of the House of Commons. 
The extension of the elective prin- 
ciple, which dates from the Reform- 
bill, has much augmented the num- 
bers and increased the importance of 
a class of members for whom orators 
half a century ago would have en- 
tertained the most profound con- 
tempt—the bond fide representatives 
of borough constituencies. Public 
men find it necessary to conciliate 
them; and a particular style of speak- 
ing has grown into favour in con- 
sequence. Parliamentary orators now 
find it necessary to do something 
more than merely display their own 
talents. The commercial calculating 
spirit of the bourgeoisie—though these 
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borough members will very likely 
reject the term — jeers at fine speak- 
ing. It comes to transact business, 
not to be amused; for that it has the 
theatre, or the last new novel. It 
has railway-bills, local government- 
bills, and free-trade dogmas to up- 
hold or oppose; and its time is too 
precious to be wasted on prepared 
perorations or magnificent exordiums. 
It requires something practical ; pre- 
fers figures of arithmetic to figures of 
rhetoric, and pounds, shillings, and 
pence, to poetry. Great questions it 
treats to a cui bono. It Teese no- 
thing about first principles, nor can 
it calculate remote consequences ; but 
it can tell to a shilling how much 
it will lose or gain within a month 
by a proposed change. There is a 
shrewd common sense, the com- 
monest sense, that of self-interest, 
about it, which makes the art 
of the orator a dangerous one, if 
he be bent on dazzling or astonish- 
ing. Insensibly the quality of con- 
temporary eloquence has become de- 
teriorated in order to meet the taste 
of these influential men. 

Again, this country, during the 
last twenty years, has been under- 
going a revolution,—silent, slow, and 
gradual, but still emphatically a re- 
volution. It has been an age of 
compromises, and the greatest com- 
promises of all are still in progress. 
Lo speak in the language of the 
popular philosophy, we are in a state 
of transition,—a condition of things 
favourable to the developement of 
the wisdom of the statesman or the 
philosopher, but not to the genius of 
the poet or the orator. Experience 
has shewn that the more remote the 
prospect of change, the less an orator 
hopes for the immediate accomplish- 
ment of that for which he is striving ; 
the more earnest and enthusiastic is 
his advocacy; the more fearless his 
declaration of principles; the more 
brilliant and fascinating the picture 
he draws of the good to be attained 
—a picture the coarse and glaring 
elements of which are the more dis- 
covered, the more near it is brought 
to the mind’s eye by the test of im- 
mediate practicability. Finer speeches 
are made on behalf of any given ob- 
ject fifty years before it is near ac- 
complishment, than when the subject 
is worn threadbare, and the edge of 
enthusiasm dulled by the probable 
termination of the conflict. It was 
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so with the Slavery question; it was 
so with reform. ‘The rule applies to 
the present hour. The legislature is 
working out in detail the changes 
which it was the object of the people 
to effect when they carried the Re- 
form-bill. Great principles are al- 
most entirely in abeyance. If they 
are referred to all, it is chiefly to 
disavow them; for our public men 
are so surrounded by the men of 
figures and mechanical patchwork 
statesmanship, that they are com- 
a to affect a holy horror of all 
ofty political aspiration, lest they 
should be set down as theorists or 
philosophers, and so be ruined for 
life. Contests in either House are 
now no longer the inspiring scenes 
they were in the days of the elder 
orators ; they are mere squabbles of 
detail, tooth-and-nail fights about 
degrees of concession. Occasionally, 
but rarely, a great theme will arise, 
and then it is we find that not the 
orators but the audience are in fault. 
It is cheering to see the avidity with 
which the chief men of the day will 
then rush to slake their thirst at the 
old fountains. The “ practical” men 
look on in utter astonishment at 
their delirious joy in being thus 
able to indulge the day-dreams of 
their youth, and fructify the study of 
their manhood. Perhaps their con- 
fidence is just beginning to shake, 
and they are looking out for some 
steady mediocrity in whom to put 
their political faith; when the ine- 
briated sinners, having run the full 
riot of their intellectual debauch, 
catch a faint glimpse of the mischief 
they are doing, and rush hastily back 
to the old steady ways, which they 
know from experience are strewn 
with votes, to them more precious in 
their sober moments than all the 
flowers of poetry or eloquence. Their 
dogged, determined dullness after one 
of these escapades it is edifying to 
behold. 

Such are some of the disadvantages 
under which contemporary orators 
are struggling. It was necessary to 
state them briefly, because in esti- 
mating the merits and describing the 
peculiarities of the leading public 
speakers of this country they will 
not so much be judged by compari- 
son with any ideal standard of what 
the orator should be, as considered 
in reference to those modifying influe 
ences which so much impair their 
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brilliancy. It is on this principle 
that we select Sir Robert Peel and 
Lord John Russell to begin with, not 
as the greatest orators in Parliament, 
but because, as the leaders in the 
House of Commons, they afford re- 
markable examples of the foregoing 
remarks. 
Sir Ropent Peet. 

When Sir Robert Peel made his 
emphatic declaration, on resigning 
the government in April 1835, that 
his future life would be spent in the 
House of Commons, he was, perhaps 
unconsciously, establishing one of the 
landmarks by which the present age 
will be distinguished from its prede- 
cessors. His prophetic promise em- 
bodied the conviction of a statesman 
pre-eminent in the wisdom which 
studies the signs of the times, that 
hereafter the pag or representa- 
tive branch of the legislature, regu- 
lated no doubt, to a great degree, by 
the will of the monarch and the 
theoretical right of veto of the peers, 
will be the really influential power 
in the state. 

But Sir Robert, at the same time, 
exhibited no slight amount of self- 
knowledge. Looked at inferentially, 
that declaration shewed that he had 
formed a correct estimate of his own 
position and powers. Sir Robert is 
an ambitious man, but his ambition 
is of a high and honourable charac- 
ter. He covets fame, and a niche in 
the history of his country, more than 
personal rank or dignities. His am- 
bition is not that which would be 
satisfied, though it has been flattered, 
by having two queens as his yolun- 
tary guests, with an earl’s coronet 
glittering in the distance. Yet to 
one who with a manly independence 

oints continually to the origin of 
iis family such distinctions might 
count as something. Sir Robert 
Peel’s ambition grasps at what is em- 
phatically éhe power of modern times, 
influence over the opinions of his 
fellow-men. He wishes to leave the 
impress of his own mind upon the 
character of his countrymen. He 
hopes to be regarded, if not as the 
pilot who weathered the storm, at 
least as having held the helm amidst 
the eddies and whirlpools of exaspe- 
rated rival interests. Represented 
as they are in the House of Com- 
mons, which is the scene of their 
action, he who would influence them 
must learn the art of commanding 
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the ear and swaying the passions or 
prejudices of that assembly. Of that 
art Sir Robert Peel has obtained the 
mastery. ‘Therefore he acts wisely, 
with the examples of Pulteney and 
Chatham before him, in not quitting 
a sphere where his triumphs are 
certain, and where the amount he 
may store up of good for his country, 
and fame for himself, is incalculable. 

Sir Robert Peel is indeed the mas- 
ter-spirit of the House of Commons. 
Shiel or Macaulay may be more bril- 
liant, may approach more nearly to 
the ideal standard of oratory ; Lord 
John Russell may excel in delicate 
tact, in the skilful pointing of party 
allusions, or the a infusion 
among them of philosophical deduc- 
tions; Lord Stanley may have 
brought the keenest intellectual pow- 
ers more ably to the service of po- 
litical passion; Mr. Roebuck may 
have used the weapons of sarcasm 
and invective with more recklessness 
and effect; each of these may, in 
some separate quality, excel Sir Ro- 
bert Peel ; but no public speaker, be 
his eloquence, his tact, his logical 
ay or his moral energy and po- 
itical earnestness, what it may, sur- 
passes him in the one great art, the 
constant object of his efforts, of exer- 
cising influence over the House of 
Commons. 

To gain this power he sacrifices 
much. Glimpses of an enthusiastic 
temperament, of a poetical relish, of 
ambitious aspirations, of enlarged 
views of the destiny of man, have 
been given, at intervals long distant, 
in his speeches, enough to shew that, 
had he chosen to persevere in the 
more ornamental and flowery paths 
of oratory, his ascendancy might 
have been of a different kind. But 
as it is, looking to his reported 
speeches only, while you admit their 
comprehensiveness, their verbal co- 
piousness and accuracy, theirinforma- 
tion, their fertility of illustration, and 
the sustained self-possession which 
they indicate, you are still at a loss 
to account for his high reputation as 
an orator. That concentrated thought 
and vigorous expression, those pass- 
ages of rhetoric prepared and inlaid, 
those sudden turns of humour, those 
quick flashes of imagination, upon 
which the fame of great orators, past 
and present, has been so mainly 
founded, you look for in vain in the 
speeches of Sir Robert Peel. In their 
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place you have a steady, persevering 
pursuit of the object in view, a con- 
stant reproduction of the opinions it 
is desired to inculcate on the audi- 
tory, an adroitness in pressing their 
known prejudices into the service, 
and a general plasticity of sentiment 
and tone, which render it less sur- 
prising that one so indifferent to the 
charms of oratory should have at 
least secured its solid advantages. 
His object is not so much to be 
deemed a great orator as to preserve 
his character as a practical statesman. 
If the two are incompatible in the 
opinion of the great mass of common- 
place minds, he gives up the attempt 
to attain the one reputation, in order 
to secure the other. He never, or at 
least very seldom, leaves the level of 
the average understanding of the 
House. He chooses his subjects from 
those which most occupy the minds 
of the mercantile and agricultural 
members. His illustrations are for 
the most part utilitarian. They 
point to positive certain advantages, 
or warn of equally certain mischiefs. 
He will sometimes remind you of the 
constitutional fiction that each mem- 
ber is the representative of the whole 
people, but he well knows the truth 
is otherwise —that, in fact, all the 
rival interests in the country are ar- 
rayed against each other in the House 
ot Commons, and that they are now 
so nearly equal in power that pre- 
ponderance of concession would be 
fatal to some, while it would unduly 
exalt others and make them too 
powerful. Hence the vagueness of Sir 
Robert’s annunciations of policy, the 
empty pomposity of his declarations 
of principle, the verbose inconclu- 
siveness of his whole speeches. Tow 
can a man eyen strive at high elo- 
quence, whose political fate condemns 
him to play such a part? You can- 
not get rid of the difficulty by a 
general charge of mediocrity. Used 
in this case, mediocrity is a term of 
comparison, disparagement. But 
where there is no aim at any thing 
higher—on the contrary, a studious 
avoidance—the term appears misap- 
plied if it means an inherent medio- 
crity. To be equal to your position, 
in whatever sphere, is a sign of 
greatness of mind. ‘To shape out 
your own means and accomplish your 
end with them entitles you to choose 
your own measure of praise. Sir 
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Robert knows his men, and speaks 
to them in the language they un- 
derstand. The Commons are to him 
a large jury, and he manages them in 
the spirit of an advocate. 

This rejection of all objects save 
that of obtaining influence over the 
House of Commons has necessitated 
a constant sacrifice of consistency in 
opinion. Sir Robert has been the 
leader and mouthpiece of his party 
through singularly chequered and 
changing events. Ile led their op- 
position to Emancipation; he led a 
great portion of them in their sup- 
port of that measure. He was again 
at the head of their reunited forces 
in the struggle against Reform; he 
was the expounder, if not the origi- 
nator, of their conforming and con- 
serving policy when the Reform-bill 
had become law. In the long and 
glorious campaign of the Conserva- 
tive minority against Whig ascend- 
ancy, who more eloquent or more 
apparently sincere in denouncing the 
policy of the administration than Sir 
Robert Peel? Ile comes into office 
with an overpowering majority, in 
which there is a large infusion of the 
mercantile interest, and his first act 
in power is to adopt those portions 
of the Whig measures which would 
rally the mercantile influence round 
him, without utterly compromising 
the avowed principles and interests of 
his own party. ‘These are historical 
facts, but they would not be intro- 
duced in this paper, which is not in- 
tended to be political, did they not 
directly bear upon the character of 
Sir Robert Peel’s public speaking. 
His speeches when in opposition, and 
those made while he has been in 
power, differ in tone. ‘The former 
are full of that ardour of assault 
which is natural in a man leading his 
party on to victory, and whose only 
duty is to destroy ; the latter breathe 
a spirit of moderation, a determina- 
tion to check and curb, which are 
equally natural in one who has to 
build up. All party men do the 
same. Sir Robert only does it with 
more power and art; with the addi- 
tion, that it was he who set the ex- 
ample of defending this species of 
inconsistency on the plea of necessity. 
Studying his career, one might al- 
most decide that he has been pre- 

ring the House of Commons for 
his ascendancy. To keep his station 
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as the leader of a party which, 
though shaken in 1829 and again in 
1830, had within itself the elements 
of permanency, it was necessary that 
he should stand forth as the uncom- 
promising advocate of their then opi- 
nions. When, as their leader, he 
seceded from some of those opinions, 
he strengthened his own position by 
transferring their faith from the opi- 
nion to the man. Having thus ac- 
quired power, having spread his 
fame far and wide for practical 
statesmanship, he turns round and 
says, Henceforth I will be free to 
propose my plans. You may sup- 
port them or not as you choose. 
Meanwhile, the same disorganisation 
of party was, by the same causes, 
effected among his opponents, many 
of whom learned to adopt the cry, 
** Measures, not men,” and, at the 
same time, to look for those measures 
to the man whom they had been 
used to denounce. When “II.B.” 
published his print of Sir Robert 
Peel, with pickaxe in hand, macadam- 
ising his own road by breaking up 
parties into fragments, he hit out a 
great truth. 

Sir Robert Peel's speeches are an 
index to his career, not merely in the 
opinions they convey, but in their 
quality and tone. 
his early parliamentary life, indeed, 
up to within the last fifteen years, 
they look chameleon-like, the hue 
that prevailed among his party. They 
were arguments, sometimes claborate 
and founded on logical deduction 
(for Sir Robert, with all his mystifi- 
cation, can be logical when he likes), 
sometimes temporary and founded on 
utilitarian considerations, sometimes 
the sudden growth of his dexterity 
in debate, but always arguments in 
support of a certain set of principles 
marked out, not by him, but for 
him. Yet, even in his most uncom- 
promising harangues, if he could gain 
his object without directly pledging 
himself, he would. For instance, on 
Mr. Plunket’s motion for a committee 
on the Roman Catholic -claims, that 
gentleman had asked, “ What has 
the state to do with religion?” Sir 
Robert undertook to answer the 
question. How did he do it? By 
an appeal to the highest principles 
for the recognition of the divine au- 
thority in the direction of human 
affairs? No; but he reminded Mr, 
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Plunket that he had himself felt it 
necessary, in deference to the feelings 
of the people, to preface his motion 
by a proclamation of his attachment 
to the Church of England. “If,” 
said he, “ Mr. Plunket. felt how im- 
portant would such a declaration be, 
on account of the influence which 
religion has over the minds of the 
people of England, was not that rea- 
son enough w vhy religion should not 
be left out of the question?” ‘Thus 
the duty of the Church in the spi- 
ritual government of man was made 
to depend first on Mr. Plunket’s de- 
claration, and secondly on the feelings 
of the people of England. Had those 
feclings been the other way, there 
was an end of the obligation. Such 
ad captandum arguments abound in 
the early speeches of Sir Robert, 
they are also to be found in his late 
ones. It isa common trick with him, 
and his supporters are so pleased at 
the temporary triumph it yields, that 
they overlook the lurking weakness 
of principle. 

Now it was while engaged in this 
species of advocacy that Sir Robert 
Peel’s style as a speaker was formed, 
and he has never wholly discarded the 
habits he then acquired. Without 
going the length of doubting the sin- 
cerity of Sir Robert Peel in his early 
character of Protestant champion, 
one may be permitted to estimate the 
degree of his fervour. We are not 
sitting in judgment on his political 
character, but inquiring into the 
causes of his style of oratory ; and, of 
all eloquence which is not mere scho- 
lastic exercise, a degree of enthusiasm 
is a necessary condition. Now it is 
not easy to associate the idea of 
sincere earnestness with the speeches 
made by Sir Robert Peel in his cha- 
racter of advocate of the Conserva- 
tive party, although they by no 
means encourage the suspicion of 
deliberate insincerity. It is not 
necessary that you should remind 
yourself that when the future cham- 
pion first entered parliament he 
refused to pledge himself to oppose 
Emancipation, or that he took up the 
cause when it afforded a ladder for 
ambition. No imputation of motives 
is necessary. ‘The speeches rather 
suggest the picture of a man of cold 
temperament, who had, by some pro- 
cess or other, brought himself to the 
conviction that he ought to pursue a 
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certain course, and whose ingenuity 
was at work to find good reasons for 
it, and arguments in its defence. 
They are Jike an elaborate address 
spoken from a brief. They are very 
ingenious, very convincing, very 
powerful; could only have been 
delivered by a man of first - rate 
talents, and who could command 
any subject he touched upon: but 
they are deficient in true elo- 
quence. There is none of that lofty 
thought which follows a reliance on 
high principle. On the contrary, 
they eschew principles, and fight the 
battle on details. There isa want of 
“heart” in them. There are none 
of those sudden touches which stir 
the soul. They appeal to the think- 
ing faculty, not to the moral nature 
or the passions. ‘The language is 
correct, nay, faultless, without being 
powerful. The illustrations are apt 
and serviceable, but dry. Thereis a 
want of that warm colouring which 
an ardent spirit infuses into a fa- 
vourite theme. 

Sir Robert's speeches against the 
Reform-bill, though falling very far 
short of the high eloquence so im- 
posing a theme might have inspired, 
were more concentrated and vigorous, 
because there he was more in earnest. 
He had already made himself the 
most distinguished man in the old 
llouse of Commons. His ideas, his 
illustrations, were all associated with 
a state of things very different from 
that which was threatened while that 
great struggle was proceeding. It 
was, therefore, aianaae he should 
view with real alarm the prospect of 
so utter a subversion of those esta- 
blished habits of thought on which 
his influence was founded. At that 
time all was fear or despair in the 
minds of the friends of constituti- 
onal government. Hope,—the first 
prompting of that statesmanship 
which has since shaped out the art 
of ruling the new as formerly the 
old,—had not yet dawned on the 
Conservative leader. Tle, therefore, 
spoke in earnest; and his speeches 
on the Reform-bill may be pointed 
to as being the best he ever made. 
{n fact he was there speaking for 
himself, as well as for his party. 

But his later speeches during the 
last two years of his leadership of 
opposition ; when the victory was won, 


but the leader delayed the triumph ; 
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and since he has assumed power al- 
most on his own personal responsi- 
bility; these reflect all the defects 
ascribed to the earlier ones, but much 
increased; in consequence of the 
greater personal restraint imposed on 
him and the more extended political 
insincerity required, as he seems to 
think, by a statesman whose position 
amidst rival parties obliges him, in 
order to gain his objects, to be on 
good terms with all. 

If posterity shall decide to rank 
Sir Robert Peel among great men, 
he will rather be classed among the 
statesmen than among the orators. 
He may be talked of with Walpole, 
but not with Pitt or Fox. Oratory 
is a severe and exacting art. Its 
object is not merely to excite the 
passions or sway the judgment, but 
also to produce models for the delight 
or admiration of mankind. It is a 
study which will not breok a divided 
attention. The orator speaks rarely, 
at long intervals, during which he 
saturates his mind with his subject, 
while casting it in the mould to which 
his taste guides him, as being the 
most calculated to enhance by its 
charm the intrinsic worth or beauty 
of his thoughts. Like the poet, he 
works either from love of his theme, 
or in the anticipation of triumph. 
But the exigencies of modern polit ‘cal 
warfare have called into being a class 
of public speakers, whose effusions 
fall as far short of those of the pro- 
fessed orator in permanent beauty 
as they excel them in immediate 
utility. As the character of the 
House of Commons, remodelled under 
the Reform-bill, has become more 
business-like, so the most popular 
and powerful speakers there are those 
who, rejecting the beautiful, apply 
themselves to the practical. Elo- 
quence has become a positive clement 
of power. A party leader is com- 
pelled to enter with almost equal 
energy into the most trifling as into 
the most important affairs. [Je must 
be always ready with facts, with 
arguments, with simulated enthu- 
siasm ; he must identify himself with 
all the interests of those whom he 
would lead. Even were there time 
for that preparation which a great 
orator needs, there is no scope for 
his display. 

At the head of this class of public 
speakers—of those who either do not 
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aim at, or fall short of acquiring, the 
divine art which, harmonising lan- 
guage till it becomes a music, and 
shaping thought into a talisman, 
gives a man the fight to be called an 
orator — stands forth, conspicuously, 
Sir Robert Peel. We have already 
said that he sacrifices much possible 
fame as an orator, in order to secure 
substantial influence as a statesman. 
Some may be prepared to combat 
this; to say that Sir Robert Peel's 
inherent mediocrity is such that he 
could not, if he would, have rivalled 
even the most distinguished of living 
orators, much less the mighty dead. 
But it is difficult to suppose that a 
man of such high and such varied 
attainments, one in whom the scho- 
lastic fervour has survived amidst 
the uncongenial pursuits of a stormy 
litical life, one who, as for instance 
in his speech at Glasgow, and in some 
few of his speeches in Parliament, or 
at public places, has breathed the 
— atmosphere of poetry and phi- 
osophy; it is scarcely possible to 
believe that, had he early devoted 


himself to the study and imitation of 


the greatest models, to the perfection 
of style, to the discriminating choice 
of language, he could not have ele- 
vated himself as an orator to the 
highest rank. No; Sir Robert 
Peel's aim is different. Ilis political 
weight depends on his power of charm- 
ing or influencing the House of Com- 
mons. He has studied political opi- 
nion until even its minutest shades 
are made palpable tohim. They are 
all more or less represented in the 
popular assembly, and there he dis- 
plays his knowledge of all their 
wants, and avails himself, conce: ailing 
his purpose, of all their rivalries and 
prejudices. Not one but finds, from 
time to time, an echo in the speeches 
of Sir Robert Peel. His caution, 
and, at the same time, his determi- 
nation, are so well known, that the 
slightest hint he lets fall as to his 
purposes is instantly caught up. 
One cause of the breathless attention 
with which he is heard is, that each 
section of the house is anxious to 
penetrate the mystery of his future 
policy, knowing well that he will not 
utter any direct promise as a mere 
flourish, or unless he means to fulfil 
it. If he be oracular in his mystery, 
he is often equally so in his studied 
mystification, As no man can more 
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clearly explain himself when he 
pleases, so no man can more adroitly 
wrap up his real meaning in an wi- 
intelligible involvement of words. 
Sometimes a sturdy Radical, or an 
indignant agriculturist, determines to 
catch the eel by the tail and electrify 
him. He puts some plain, direct 
question, and demands an answer. 
You think Sir Robert must now be 
fairly posed, his veil must be rent, 
parties must soon resume their old 
habits, for he must say something 
positive on which a war-cry can be 
raised. Ile rises, leans forward on 
the table, playing with his glasses, 
or puts his hands under the tails of 
his blue frock-coat ; and, in the most 
open and candid way, declares his 
determination to answer frankly the 
question that has been put to him. 
This is satisfactory, it propitiates. 
All are on the qui vive. There is 
hushed silence ; all heads are stretched 
forward in expectation of the an- 
nouncement of policy. Perhaps Lord 
John Russell and Lord Palmerston 
exchange a glance or smile of in- 
credulity, for they know their man. 
Meanwhile the soft, bland voice has 
poured itself forth, its faintest tone 
heard in the most remote corner, 
the bearing bespeaks a full conscious- 
ness of the responsibility of the duty 
of the moment, the face wears the 
placid expression ofinnocence. You 
are fairly prepossessed for such a 
man. But what is he saying? By 
that cheer from Mr. Cobden and his 
Sancho, Mr. Bright, he appears to 
have said something pleasant to the 
manufacturers. But that roar of de- 
light from the other side? Oh, he 
has convulsed the country gentle- 
men by some well-timed compliment 
to agriculture. Another cheer, more 
general, is the reward of some pomp- 
ous maxim of the public good. It is 
clear the house has warmed to him. 
The more kindly they entertain, the 
more candid grow the speaker's tones, 
the more earnest is he to do the best 
which the state of things allows. An 
elaborate statement follows of the 
different courses open to him, of their 
several advantages and disadvantages, 

in all of which he adroitly rouses ‘the 
prejudices slumbering for the moment 
around him, and establishes a sym- 
vathy with each; centering hopes in 
fhimself, and setting old hatreds 
against each other; until, haying 
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thus led the various parties into a 
mental mélée, he winds up with an 
“upon the whole,” leading, with 
pompous affectation of resolve, to a 
declaration of what he means to do, 
which, in fact, comprises—in an art- 
ful woof of phrases, sounding, but 
bodiless—almost every thing that he 
does not mean to do. Meanwhile he 
has skilfully diverted the attention of 
all from the real point at issue, to 
their mutual jealousies and asperi- 
ties. ‘Ten to one he sits down 
“ amidst loud cheers,” having uttered 
much, but avowed nothing. It may 
be asked, how can such a body be so 
transparently cajoled? The answer 
is, It is done—done every day, in 
almost every speech ; and, the more it 
is done, the more they seem to like it. 

If Sir Robert has acquired, by long 
study and practice, the art of leading 
and moulding to his will a body of 
several hundred intelligent men, he 
may be pardoned if the matter of his 
speeches be not first-rate. ‘The cha- 
racter given already to his earlier 
speeches applies to his later ones. 
Neither the thoughts nor the lan- 
guage ever rise above the level of 
common sense. ‘They are not of that 
ambitious character which invites 
criticism. ‘They are political ma- 
neeuvres aud purposes put into lan- 
guage, because a free constitution re- 
quires that the people shall be parties 
to the policy of statesmen. ‘The dif- 
ference between Sir Robert Peel and 
other statesmen is, that he does not 
think in public, does not invite the 
public to think with him. He forms 
fis plans out of the elements of 
thought he finds in the House of 
Commons, and trusts to each party 
liking the ingredient it has separately 
contributed to the hash. 

A stranger to the House of Com- 
mons, who, having heard of Sir 
Robert Peel's influence there, had 
conceived some ideal portrait of a 
great orator, would assuredly be dis- 
appointed. He would observe in his 
speeches a want of strong reasoning 
on fixed principles, a lax, loose, 
many-sided mode of viewing the most 
Vital questions, and a great com- 
mand of that sort of logic which 
takes in common minds by clever 
fallacies. He would look in vain 
for vivid imagination or profound 
thought. He would find no outline 
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of a complete scheme of policy, nor 
any one ruling idea with which his 
own views and political sympathies 
could associate. The style he would 
pronounce inartificial ; not that there 
Is no attempt at construction, but 
that the speech is so crowded with 
extraneous matter and the speaker 
has so many ends to gain, that a per- 
fect plan would be impossible. He 
would complain of verbosity, of re- 
petition of ideas, nay, whole argu- 
ments, in different words and then 
imperfectly expressed, of a pervading 
pretension to something very pro- 
found which constantly falls short of 
accomplishment. Of the action used 
by the speaker he would be tempted 
to say that it was neither modest as 
becomes an unassuming reasoner, nor 
commanding as ought to be the action 
of a great orator. He would see at 
one time a pompous solemnity lead- 
ing to nothing; at another, the most 
trivial postures of every-day after- 
dinner conversation ushering in the 
most important topics. Ilis elbow 
resting on the table before him, while 
his pointed finger shakes ominously 
at his opponents, and one leg is crossed 
over the other, the posture of a man 
laying down au argument to a fami- 
liar friend; or, his thumbs buried 
in the pockets of his capacious waist- 
coat, while his coat is thrown back 
ostentatiously, as some foreigners do 
to shew their tine velvet linings ; or, 
as is more commonly the case, his 
hands hidden under his coat-tails, 
while he stands much as he might with 
his back to a fire,—these are not ex- 
actly the positions or gestures of a 
great orator. 

But, on the other hand, whatever 
the defects of Sir Robert Peel, when 
his speeches or his actions are looked 
at critically, you cannot fail to ad- 
mire his ease and self-possession, the 
thorough knowledge he has, even to 
the minutest details, of every subject 
he undertakes, the adroitness with 
which he enters into all the different 
feelings, prejudices, and interests 
which surround him, and the wit he 
evinces in wielding them so as to 
produce all the appearance of enthu- 
siasm, and in moulding them to his 
purpose, of subduing their varieties 
to one harmonious course of action. 
Tn the art of managing the House of 
Commons he is, indeed, unrivalled. 
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Tuerr is a kind of savage luxury, 
however gorgeous and costly, which 
perfectly assimilates with savage life, 
and where the eye may pass at one 


glance, from the pampered inmate of 


the palace to the wild-beast in the 
woods, without any sense of inconsis- 
tency to the mind. This may be 
remarked, more or less, with all ori- 
ental nations. ‘The Indian prince is 
in keeping with the tiger in his jun- 
gle, the Russian noble with the bear 
in his forests. But it is a different 
and very strange sensation to find 
yourself in a country where inward 
and outward life are at variance ; 
where the social habits of the one by 
no means prepare you for the rude 
elements of the other ; where nature 
is wild, and mantame. ‘This is con- 
spicuously the case in the north; 
western part of Russia, where a 


German colony, although lords of 


the soil for hundreds of years, are 
still as foreign to it as they were at 
first; having originally brought a 
weak offset of civilised life into a 
country for which only the lineal 
descendants of the savage were fitted, 
and having since then rather vege- 
tated upon the gradually impover- 
ishing elements they transplanted 
with them than taken root in the 
gradually improving soil around 
them. Life, therefore, in this part 
of the world passes with a monotony 


and security which reminds you of 


what, in point of fact, it really is, 


viz. a remote and provincial state of 


German society of the present day. 
Both the inclinations and occupa- 
tions of the colonists confine them to 
a narrow range of activity and idea. 
The country is too wild, the popula- 
tion too scattered, the distances too 
great, the impediments, both of soil 
and season, too many for them to 
become acquainted with the secrets 
of the wild nature around them; or 
rather, not without a trouble which 
no one is sufficiently interested to 
overcome. ‘They travel much, from 
place to place, upon roads bad 
enough, it is true, but always beaten ; 
they have no pursuit but mere bu- 
siness or mere pleasure, and no in- 
terest except in what promotes the 
one or the other; and, in short, 


know as little of what goes on in the 
huts of the native peasantry, or in 
the forest and morass haunts of the 
native animals, as if they were 
strangers in the land, instead of its 
proprietors. It is, therefore, as we be- 

fore remarked, a strange and most un- 
pleasant feeling, while spending your 
days in a state of society which par- 
takes of the security and ease of the 
present day, to be suddenly re- 
minded by some accidental circum- 
stance of a state of nature which 
recalls the danger and adventure of 
centuries back. 

It was early in the spring, after a 
long and very severe winter, when 
the earth was just sufficiently softened 
to admit its stock of summer flowers, 
though not sufficiently warmed to 
vivify them, that the garden belong- 
ing to a country-house situated in 
this part of Russia had become the 
scene of great activity. Hundreds 
of leafless” plants and shrubs, which 
had passed their winter in the dark- 
ness and warmth of the house-cellar, 
were now brought out to resume 
their short summer station, and lay 
strewed about in various groups, 
roughly shewing the shape of the 
bed or border they were to occupy. 
The balmy air had also summoned 
forth the lovely mistress of the man- 
sion, a delicate flower, more unsuited 
to this wintry land even than those 
which lay around her, who went 
from one plant to another, recognis- 
ing in the leafless twigs the beautiful 
fiowers which had been, or were to 
be, and shifting and reshifting their 
places on the fresh bare earth till 
they assumed that position which her 
taste or fancy approved—just as a 
fine London or Paris lady may be 
seen in a jeweller’s shop shifting her 
loose diamonds upon a ground of 
purple velvet into the order in 
which they are to be finally set. A 
younger lady was with her—a cousin 
by birth ol a companion by choice 
—one of those “friends who sticketh 
closer than a brother,” and who had 
recently joined her, after a long sepa- 
ration, in a home foreign to each. 
Her two children were there also, 
beautiful and happy creatures ; the 
elder one glad to be of use, the 
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younger one delighted to think her- 
self so; while Lion, an enormous dog, 
the living image, in size, colour, and 
gentleness, of Vandy ke's splendid 
mastiff in his picture of the children 
of Charles I., lazily followed their 
steps, putting up his huge head 
whenever a child stooped hers, and 
laying himself invariably down ex- 
actly where a flower was to be 
planted. 

After spending some time in this 
occupation, and having at length 
marked out the summer garden to 
their satisfaction, the party turned 
their steps towards the house, where 
some beds, close under the windows, 
had been planted the preceding 
evening. 

“Lion, Lion!” exclaimed the 
eldest child, “ you should know bet- 
ter than to come across the fresh- 
raked beds,” 
large, clumsy footmarks, which had 
gone directly over it. “ Yes, look 
at the mischief you have done, old 
dog, and be ashamed of yourself ; 
but keep off now! keep off!” for Lion 
was pressing forward with all his 
weight, snutfing at the prints with 
quick-moving nostrils. ‘The lady 
stooped eagerly over the animal. 

“These are no dog’s footprints,” 
she said; and then, pointing to 
more distant traces further on, “ No, 
no. Oh, this is horrible! And so 
fresh, too. A wolf has been here!” 

She was right; the footmarks 
were very different from a dog’s— 
larger and coarser even than the 
largest dog’s, longer in shape, and 
with a deeper indentation of the ball 
of the foot. It was truly a painful 
and a fearful feeling to look at that 
bed, on which the hand of man had 
been so recently employed, now 
tracked over 
the most savage animals that exists ; 
ond the lady drew back shuddering. 
And Louisa, for that was the cou- 
sin’s name, shuddered too, if not 
with so real a sense of fear, yet with 


a much more unlimited impression of 


terror. She was a stranger as much 
to the idea as to the sight, and, as she 
looked up at the window just above— 

her own bedroom window—with its 
peaceful white curtains and swallow’s 

nest at the corner, and remembered 
that she had been sleeping within 
while the wild-beast was trampling 
beneath, she felt as if she should 
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never rest easily there again. As for 
the children, they both looked terri- 
fied at first, chiefly because their 
elders did, and then each acted ac- 
cording to the character within her— 
Olga, the elder, holding quietly by 
her mother's hand, and afraid even 
to look at the footprints, though ap- 
proaching them docilely when she 
was bidden; while little Miss Con- 
stance, unscrewing her rosy face from 
its momentary alarm, trotted with 
great glee over the fresh-raked bed, 
delighted to make the most of a pri- 
vilege usually forbidden her, and 
discovered new wolf’s steps in all di- 
rections as fast as Lion made them. 

They now called some of the work- 
men, who instantly confirmed their 
verdict. 

“This is an old wolf, Prauer,” 
said a rough, long-haired, shrewd- 
looking old peasant, scrutinising the 
tracks with Indian-like closeness and 
sagacity —“this is an old wolf, he 
walked so heavily; and here’s a 
wound he has got to this paw, who 
knows when, from some other wolf, 
or maybe from Lion,—I dare say 
they are acquainted,” pointing out to 
the party a slight irregularity in the 
print of one of the hind feet, as if 
trom a distorted claw. “He was 
here the beginning of the morning, 
that I can see.” 

“ But where was Lion ¢” 
lady, eagerly. 

“T went to the mill, Prauer, at 
sunrise, and took Lion with me, and 
by the time we got back the beast 
must have been off. I saw the old 
dog snuffing about, but the heavy 
dew would stop any scent. The 
wolves are hungry now, the waters 
have driven them up together, and 
the cattle are not let out yet. He is 
not far off, either; we must keep a 
sharp look-out. An old wolf like 
this will prowl about for days toge- 
ther round the same place till he 
picks up something.” 

“ Heavens! how dreadful! Con- 
stance, come back this moment,” said 
the young mother, with an expres- 
sion of anxiety which would have 
touched the roughest heart. “ Who 
knows where the creature may be 
now ?” 

“Never fear, Prauer; he’s off to 
the woods by this time—plenty of 
his footmarks to be found there, I 
warrant,” pointing to a low, dismal- 
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looking tract of brushwood, which 
formed the frontier to an immense 
morass, about a werst off. “ Never 
fear, old Pertel and old Lion will 
take care of the little Preilns. Polle 
iichtige! nothing at all, not a hair on 
their heads, shall be hurt, bless 
them!” 

“ Yes, yes, good Pertel,” said the 
lady, with a nod and a smile, to the 
rough creature, “I know that. But 
under our very windows !—I never 
knew them come so near before.” 

“ Dreist wie ein wolf—bold as a 
wolf,” said the phlegmatic head- 
gardener, a German ; “ that’s an old 
proverb.” 

They now returned to the house 
with minds ready to take alarm at 
any sight or sound. The cousin 
knew not how much there was or was 
not to fear; and, though the lady did, 
the voice of her maternal anxiety 
amply made up for all the si- 
lence of her imagination. ‘The child- 
ren, of course, were not slow in 
catching the infection; and, what 
with fear and what with fun, there 
was no end to the wolves that were 
seen in the course of the next four- 
and-twenty hours. Any and every 
object served their turn: sheep, 
foals, and calves; old men and old 
women; stunted trees in the dis- 
tance, and round grey stones near ; 
net to mention inuumerable articles 
of furniture in various corners of the 
house, all stood for wolves; not 
only successively, but over and over 
again. Lion, however, was the 
greatest bugbear of all, and the good 
old dog could not push open the 
door, and come lazily in, with all his 
claws rattling on the smooth par- 
quéte floor, without setting the child- 
ren screaming, and startling the two 
ladies much more than they liked to 
confess. 

But this state of things was too 
inconvenient to last. A succession 
of false alarms is the surest cure for 
false fears; and, to quote the fable 
for once in its literal sense, they were 
weary of hearing “ Wolf!” called. 
Nevertheless, they did not undertake 
long walks without protection, and 
never at all in the direction of the 
- morass; the children were not al- 
lowed to wander a step alone; doors 
and windows, which otherwise, at 
this time of the year, are very much 
left to please themselves by night as 
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well as by day, were now every 
evening punctiliously closed; and 
one door especially, next Louisa’s 
bedroom, at the end of a long cor- 
ridor which communicated with an 
unfinished addition to the house then 
in progress, was always eyed with 
great distrust. It had no means of 
shutting whatsoever. Nightly a bar 
was talked of, and daily forgotten ; 
but “ Dreist wie ein wolf!” sounded 
in Louisa’s cars, and she pushed a 
heavy box firmly against it. 

Several days passed away, and the 
episode of the wolf’s footprints was 
almost forgotten, when suddenly a 
scream and a shout were heard from a 
kind of baking-house within view of 
the windows. Lion started up from 
the cool drawing-room floor, where 
he lay stretched at full length, and 
leaped out of the open window. 
Workmen from the new building 
rushed across the lawn, each with 
such implements in their hands as 
they had been working with; and 
out of the baking-house, followed by 
a lad, sprung an immense wolf. At 
first, he bounded heavily away, and 
was evidently making for the wood ; 
but Lion came close upon him, over- 
took him in a few seconds, and at- 
tacked him with fury. ‘The wolf 
turned, and a struggle began. For a- 
while the brave dog was alone ; each 
alternately seemed to hang with 
deadly gripe upon the other, and 
yells, and snorts, and sharp howls, 
filled the air. But now the fore- 
most of the pursuers reached the 
spot; dog and wolf were so rolled 
together, that at first he stayed his 
blows; but soon a terrible stroke 
with the hatchet was given,—ano- 
ther, and another. ‘The animal re- 
linquished the dog, tried to turn 
upon the man, and soon lay dead at 
his feet. 

Meanwhile, the ladies from the 
mansion were also hurrying forward, 
full of horror for the scene, and of 
anxiety for Lion, but unable, in the 
excitement of the moment, to keep 
back. ‘There lay the animal, the 
ground ploughed up violently around 
it, a monstrous and terrific sight. 
Death had caught it in the most sa- 
vage posture,—the claws all extend- 
ed,-—the hind feet drawn up, the 
fore ones stretched forward,—the 
head turned sharp round, and the 
enormous jaws, which seemed as if 
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they would split the skull asunder, 
wide open. Nature could hardly 
shew a more repulsive-looking crea- 
ture,—one which breathed more of 
the ferocityof the wild-beast, or ex- 
cited less of the humanity of man ; 
and, as Louisa looked down at the 
lifeless carcass, all lean, starved, and 
time-worn, with ghastly gashes, where 
late every nerve had been strained in 
defence of that life which God had 
given it, entangling doubts came 
over her mind of the justice of that 
Power which could make an animal 
to be hated for that which His Will 
alone had appointed it to be. But, 
fortunately for her, she came from a 
land where, with all its faults, the 
stone of sophistry is not given for the 
bread of faith ; quickly, therefore, 
came that antidote thought, which all 
who seek will find—the sole key to 
all we understand not in the moral 
world—leaving only a pardonable 
pity for a creature born to hunt and 
be hunted, ordained neither to give 
nor to find quarter, and to whom 
life had apparently been as hard as 
death had been cruel. Poor beast! 
It was a savage wolf all over; rough, 
coarse, clumsy, and strong; the hair, 
or rather bristles, dusky, wiry, and 
thin; and not one beauty about it, 
except, perhaps, those long, white, 
sharp teeth, which had drawn so 
much blood, and were now tinged 
with that of the fine old dog. Lion 
lay panting beside his dead enemy, 
the blood trickling down his throat, 
on which the wolf had fixed a gripe 
which life could not long have sus- 
tained. 

The whole history was now heard 
from the lad. There had been bak- 
ing that morning inthe outhouse, 
and he went in to light his pipe. As 
he blew up the ashes, he saw a great 
animal close beside him. In the 
dark, he mistook it for Lion, and put 
out his hand; but it rose at once 
against him with an action not to be 
mistaken by a native of these climes, 
on which he screamed as loud as he 
could, for his breath stood still, the 
poor boy assured them, with fright ; 
and the creature, taking alarm, 
rushed out of the door. 

“The Praner may let the little 
ladies run about now,” said old Per- 
tel. “That's the same wolf that 
crossed the bed last Thursday; I 
know him by this left hind foot ;” 
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and he held up a grim limb where 
an old wound had turned the claw 
aside. “ He got this in some of his 
battles; many a foal yet unborn 
would have felt it this summer.” 
And the old man stroked the dead 
animal with satisfaction. 

They now all left the scene of bat- 
tle, and refreshments were given to 
those who had assisted at it. Olga 
proposed giving the boy, who was 
still all trembling with fright, a glass 
of sugar and water, this being what 
the ladies of this country invariably 
take when their nerves are shaken; 
but her mother suggested that a glass 
of brandy would be much more to 
his taste ; and accordingly he received 
a dose, which not only restored the 
courage he had lost, but lent him a 
large temporary stock in addition. 
Lion, too, was well cared for, and 
immensely pitied. The wound on 
his throat, which was too close under 
his own long tongue to be reached by 
it, was washed with certain balsams 
with which this country abounds ; 
after which, the old dog employed 
himself in slobbering over various 
rents and scratches in more accessible 
parts of his body, and finally went 
fast asleep, which the children hoped 
would do him much good, and, for 
about two minutes, spoke over him in 
whispers, and went round him on 
tiptoe. 

Since the day of the footprints, 
the lady and her cousin had care- 
fully refrained from any subject 
connected with wolves, or wild-beasts 
in general; for the children’s ima- 
ginations required to be studiously 
tranquillised, and even their own 
were quite lively enough without 
additional stimulus. But now no- 
thing else was discussed ; _— thing 
was apropos of wolves; and some 
acquaintances from a distant part of 
the country, coming in for the even- 
ing, the whole time was passed in 
telling wolf anecdotes. 

The fact of the animal being dis- 
covered in the baking-house was 
soon explained ; for it appeared that 
the wolf, like the bear, is excessively 
fond of bread, and that after the 
smell of fresh blood that of fresh 
baking is surest to attract him. A 
pe woman, who had: drawn her 
10t rye loaves out of the oven, quitted 
her cottage for a few minutes, leaving 
her two young children playing at 
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the same bench on which the smok- 
ing bread was laid. Scarcely had 
she turned her back, when an enor- 
mous wolf sprang in, took no notice 
of the screaming children, but 
snatched a loaf from the bench. The 
mother, hearing screams, hastened 
back, and as she reached the door 
the wolf bounded out of it with the 
hot bread in his jaws. “I have 
heard the old woman often tell the 
tale,” said the speaker ; ; “and she in- 

variably added, * And so I lost my 
biggest loaf, but never was there a 
guest more welcome to it.’ 

Another time, a_ kitchen - maid, 
whose office it is to bake the common 
rye bread, was carrying the hot 
loaves, towards night, across the 
court, when she met a large animal 
whom she mistook in the dark for 
one of the huge cattle-dogs. But it 
rose upon her, and she felt the claws 
upon her bare arm, ready, at the 
next moment, to slit the skin, as is 
their wont, and rend her down. In 
her terror, she crammed a loaf into 
the creature's 
with the sop, perfectly content. 

Upon the whole, it is very difficult 
to procure information about the 
wolt’s habits, or even tidings of its 
depredations. The common peasant, 
who alone knows any thing about the 
animal, is withheld by superstition 


from even mentioning the name of 


wolf ; and, if he mentions him at all, 
designates him only as the “old 
one,” or the “grey one,” or the 
“‘ creat dog,” feeling, as was also the 
case in parts of Great Britain with 
regard to the fairies, that to call 
these animals by their true name is a 
sure way to exasperate them. This 
caution may be chiefly attributed, 
however, to the popular and very 
ancient belief in the “ wir wolf ;”* 
not a straightforward, open-mouthed, 
plain- spoken beast, against which the 
cattle may plunge, and fight, and 
defend themselves as best they may, 
and which either wounds or kills its 
prey in a fair and ferocious way ; but 
that odious combination of human 
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weakness and decrepitude, with de- 
moniacal power and will, which all 
nations who have believed in have 
most unjustly persecuted and most 
naturally hated,—in other words, a 
bad, miserable old woman leagued 
body and soul with Satan, who, under 
the form of a wiir wolf, paraly ses the 
cattle with her eye, and from whom 
the slightest wound is death. Be 
this as it may, the superior intelli- 
gence of the upper classes is to this 
day occasionally puzzled to account 
for the fate of a fine young ox, who 
will be found in the morning breath- 
ing hard, his hide bathed in foam, 
and with every sign of fright and 
exhaustion, while, perhaps, only one 
trifling wound will be discovered 
ou the whole body, which swells and 
inflames as if poison had been in- 
fused, the animal generally dying 
before night. Nor does the mystery 
end here; for, on examining the 
body, the intestines will be found to 
be torn as with the claws of a wolf, 
and the whole animal in a state of 
inflammation, which sufficiently ac- 
counts for death. 

This same superstition also favours 
the increase of this dreadful animal, 
for the peasant has a strong feeling 
against destroying a wolf; says that, 
if’ you disturb ‘them, they will disturb 
you, and generally attributes the loss 
of his foal, or of foal and mother 
together (a too frequent occurrence) 
to the plunder ofa wolf's nest by his 
less superstitious neighbour. Never- 
theless, the destruction of their young 
is the only way in which an efficient 
warfare with the wolf can be carried 
on, and the provincial government 
of this part of Russia wisely bestows 
a small reward in money for every 
pair of wolf's ears that is brought to 
the magistrate of the district; thus 
setting up one powerful passion in 
the human breast against another. 
But superstition has the best of it at 
present, and, perhaps, in the long 
run, is the better thing of the two. 

‘The wolves make their nests usually 
deep in the morasses, a few sticks 


“This mysterious and widely spread superstition — the ware wolf of England, 
the ce garron of France — was especially current in Germany, where many tales of 


its terror still exist. 


Two warlocks were executed in the year 1810, at Li iege, for 
having, under the form of ware wolves, killed several children. 


They hada boy of 


twelve years of age with them, who completed the Satanic trio, and, under the form 
of a raven, consumed those portions of the prey which the warlocks left.” —Garms’s 


Deutsche Sagen. 
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being dragged together in a small 
hollow, or under a juniper - bush, 
where the young wolves lie with 
great jaws, which open wide at the 
slightest noise, like the bill of a 
young bird, and equally dispropor- 
tionate to their size. It is at this 
season that the wolves are the most 
rapacious and dauntless, defying 
danger, and facing daylight to pro- 
vide prey for their young. In old 
times, if tradition is to be believed, 
the abduction of peasant children 
for the young wolves was a thing 
of no uncommon occurrence, so 
that the father of a former day 
had as little chance of rearing all his 
children as the farmer of the present 
his foals. But now, with the culture 
of the land, and the gradual increase 
of farming stock, a favourable change 
has taken place, and the recent in- 
troduction of sheep especially has 
proved a great accommodation to 
both parties. Nevertheless, the wail 
ofa poor peasant mother for a missing 
child is still raised from time to time, 
though the widely scattered po- 
pulation, and the remote situation of 
single villages, on that account more 
exposed to such depredations, allow 
only the occasional echo of such dis- 
tress to reach the ears of the upper 
classes. The peasant also is an un- 
communicative being; the slave of 
one set of foreigners, the subject of 
another, and oppressed by both, he 
shuts up his mouth and his heart, 
and cares little to divulge the more 
sacred sorrows of his life to those 
who are the authors of almost every 
other. 

The evening visitors, however, re- 
lated a wonderful instance which had 
occurred under their own knowledge: 
A peasant child, just able to trot 
alone, and as such left to trot just 
where it pleased, was carried off un- 
perceived and unhurt by a she-wolf 
to her nest at some distance. The 
young wolves, however, had just 
consumed some larger and commoner 
prey, and knew when they had had 
enough; so they let the child lie 
among them, and saved it up for 
another day. ‘The little creature 
remained thus through the night, 
when the old one quitting the nest 
again, and the young ones probably 
sleeping, it crawled gradually away, 
as unintentional of escape as it had 
been unconscious of danger, and at 
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length reached the fence of a remote 
field, where it was picked up by @ 
labourer and brought to the house 
of the narrator. But the innocent 
child had suffered terribly, and bore 
upon its tender body such marks of 
the wolf’s den as would, so long as 
it lived, sufficiently attest an other- 
wise almost incredible fact. The 
young wolves had forborne to devour 
their prey, but they had tasted it! 
the skin of the forehead was licked 
raw, all the fingers were more or less 
injured, but two of them were sucked 
and mumbled completely off! 

This tale was now followed by an- 
other more tragic and equally true, 
having taken place only the summer 
before upon a neighbouring estate, so 
that the lady of the house, her beauti- 
ful brow contracted, and her voice 
lowered, related it herself to the 
party. A woman, whose husband, 
being a bailiff or something of the 
kind, lived in a more comfortable 
way than the usual run of peasants, 
though still classing as a peasant, was 
washing one day before the door of her 
house, with her only child, a little girl 
of four years old, playing about 
close by. Her cottage stood ina lone- 
ly part of the estate, forming almost 
an island in the midst of low, bogg 
ground. She had her head down in 
the wash-tub, and, hot and weary, 
was bending all her efforts to com- 
plete her task, when a fearful cry 
made her turn, and there was the 
child, clutched by one shoulder, in 
the jaws of a great she-wolf, the 
other arm extended to her. The 
woman was so close that she grasped 
a bit of the child’s little petticoat in 
her hand, and with the other hand, 
screaming frantically, beat the wolf 
with all her force to make it let go 
its hold. But those relentless jaws 
stirred not for the cries of a mother 
— that gaunt form cared not for the 
blows of a woman. The animal set 
off at full speed with the child, drag- 
ging the mother along, who clung 
with desperation to her grasp. ‘Thus 
they continued for two or three 
dreadful minutes, the woman = 
just able to hold on. Soon the wolf 
turned into some low, uneven ground, 
and the woman fell over the jagged 
trunk of a tree, tearing in her fall 
the piece of petticoat, which now 
only remained in her hand. The 
child hitherto had been aware of its 
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mother's presence, and, so long as she 
clung, had not uttered a scream; 
but now the little victim felt itself 
deserted, and its screams resounded 
through the wood. The poor woman 
rose in a moment, and followed over 
stock and stone, tearing herself piti- 
ably as she went, but knowing it not ; 
but the wolf increased in speed, the 
bushes grew thicker, the ground 
heavier, and soon the screams of the 
child became her only guide. Still 
she dashed on, frantic with distress, 
picked up a little shoe which the 
closing bushes had rubbed off, saw 
traces of the child’s hair and clothes 
on the low, jagged boughs, which 
crossed the way ; but, oh! the screams 
grew fainter, then louder, and then 
ceased altogether ! 

“The poor mother saw more on 
her way, but I can’t tell what that 
was,” said the lady, her voice choked 
with horror, and her fair face stream- 
ing with tears. Her hearers did not 
press to know, for they were chilled 
enough already. ‘“ And only think,” 
she continued, “ of the wretchedness 
of the poor, afflicted creature when 
her husband returned at night and 
asked for the child. She told me 
that she placed the piece of petticoat 
and the Tittle shoe before him, but 
how she told him their great misery 
God only knows! she has no recol- 
lection. And now you don’t wonder,” 
she added, “that I shuddered at seeing 
those footprints ;” and she shuddered 
again. ‘“ Sometimes I am in terror 
when my children are longer out of 
my sight than usual, and fancy every 
person that approaches me is charged 
with some dreadful announcement ; 
but God avert this! mistrust is 
wrong.” 

With these words the circle broke 
up. The long droshhy, like a chaise- 
longue put upon wheels, came to the 
door, and the guests drove off. It 
was one of those exquisite nights 
nena to these climes, which the 

‘rench aptly term les nuits blanches, 
—a night, light without moon, a 
day shaded without clouds, the last 
glow of evening, and the first grey 
of morning melted together ; a period 
when all the luminaries of the heavens 
‘seem to rest their beams without 
withdrawing them. The cousins 
stood at the door, hand in hand, 
gazing in the direction which their 
guests had taken; and a looker-on 
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might have imagined they were en- 
vying them that calm, cool drive. 
But they envied them not; the 
honoured all that was good in this 
strange land, and prized all who 
were good to them; but a sense of 
solitude hung heavy upon them in 
the society of others, which only the 
solitude of their own could dispel. 
They had much, also, to say to one 
another, which a native of these 
climes could not comprehend, or 
would not like. Not that they said 
— that was strange, or wrong, or 
unkind; but they spoke as they 
thought, and they thought unlike all 
the world around them. So they 
lingered beneath that beautiful light, 
talking calmly of what was peculiar 
in their lot, yet not complaining of 
the evil, but rather extracting the 
good; and they spoke, too, as those 
speak who have no time to lose, but 
rather much to recover, plainly, ear- 
nestly, and touchingly, because so 
truly; each seeking to give know- 
ledge of her own mind, and comfort 
to that ofher companion. And from 
that which concerned their own hearts 
individually they soon passed on to 
that which concerns every heart that 
beats ; and thoughts came which all 
have heard, but not all have listened 
to—thoughts which are locked to 
some, checked to others, and not even 
breathed freely to the most kindred 
spirit, except at those moments, few 
and fleeting, which favour their ut- 
terance and suit their sacredness. 
They discoursed on the wonderful 
economy of happiness in a world full 
of woe ; how, the fewer the joys, the 
higher the enjoyment, till the last 
and highest ofall, true peace of mind, 
is found to contain every other. And 
then they spoke of the blessing of 
sorrow and the mystery of sin, and 
turning to her companion that angel's 
face, more angelic still in the soft 
light, and with a transition of ex- 
pression peculiar to herself, the lady 
added,— 

“ And sin brought the wolves too, 
dear one!” 

“ True, true,” said Louisa; “I 
thought of that when the poor beast 
lay dead at our feet to-day.” 

And so they turned and went into 
the house. 

They now took their usual last 
look at the children, who slept in 
opposite cots in the same room. Each 
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lay the sleeping effigy of her waking 
self. The eldest, composed, cool, and 
orderly ; with pale cheek and smooth 
hair; the limbs straight, the head 
gently bent, the bed-clothes lying 
unruffied upon the regularly heaving 
chest; all that was beautiful, gentle, 
and meek; looking as if stretched 
out for a monumental effigy. On 
the other side, defying all order and 
bursting all bounds, was the little 
Constance, flushed, tumbled, and 
awry ; the round arms tossed up, the 
rosy face flung back, the bed-clothes 
pushed off, the pillow flung out, the 
nightcap one way, the hair another ; 
all that was disorderly and most love- 
ly by night—all that was unruly and 
most winning by day. 

“ Come, my lovely one, mamma 
will set all to rights!” And, with 
a few magical movements, which the 
young mother’s hand best knows, 
the head was raised up, the limbs 
smoothed down, the little form ad- 
justed into a fresh position, and, with 
sighs and smiles, and a few murmur- 
ing sounds, the blooming creature 
was fast asleep again. 

“ Only think, that poor woman’s 
child was the age of Constance !” 

“ Don’t think of it,” said Louisa, 
“it will haunt your sleep ;” and she 
led her cousin to her room through 
the children’s, where they parted for 
the night. 

“You need not shut the children’s 
door, nor any as you go along; the 
house is oppressively warm, and 
Constance is hot.” 

Louisa came through two halls 
and down the corridor, looked at the 
door into the new building, and re- 
membered that the bar had again 
been forgotten ; pushed the box again 
up, and then went into her own room 
and shut the door. 

The night, as we have described, 
was one of those which seem too good 
to be passed in sleep. Louisa was 
sad and serious, and all without and 
within tempted her to watch. But 
so long as the heaviness of the heart 
can yield to that of the head, there 
is not much that is amiss in either. 
By the time, therefore, that she had 
fully resolved to lie awake, recalling 
old griefs and conjuring up new, past 
and future, with their cares and fears, 
had vanished away, and of the pre- 
sent she knew as little as the children 
she had left in their cots. 
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How long this lasted she knew not, 
some hours it seemed, when she was 
roused by a sound in the adjoining 
unfinished building. At first the 
drowsy senses paid little attention, 
and dozed on; but again she was 
roused louder and louder, and, start- 
ing up, she shook off sleep, flew out 
of bed, and, opening the door, looked 
into the dark passage. To her 
astonishment the door into the new 
building was half open; she ad- 
vanced to shut it, when again a noise 
made her turn her head in the op- 
posite direction ; and there—oh, Hea- 
vens! the poor girl's blood froze in 
her veins —there, stealing down the 
passage, its back towards her, was— 
a wolf! An exclamation of horror 
which burst from her lips disturbed 
the animal ; it turned, and the light 
from the half-open door shone on its 
green eyes and white teeth as it 
sprang upon her. With one con- 
vulsive bound Louisa cleared the 
threshold, dashed her door to, locked 
it, barred it, flung a chair against it, 
and, this done, stood in a state of 
agony for which no words exist. 
She seemed to see all in a moment; 
herself safe, but those children — 
those children! not a door closed 
between them and those dreadful 
jaws! She was stupified with terror, 
and a strange, dinning sound, like 
her heart’s own throbbing, filled her 
ears, and shut out every other sense. 
“ Dreist wie ein Wolf!— Dreist wie ein 
Wolf!” she repeated twice, mecha- 
nically; and then, forcing herself 
from the fainting, trance-like feeling 
that oppressed her, she thought for 
one moment that she would follow 
the wild-beast. Her hand was on 
the lock, but she looked round for 
some weapon of defence. ‘There was 
not a thing she could use,—not a 
stanchion to the window, not a rod 
to the bed. Then she listened at the 
door, and distinctly heard the tram- 
pling claws on the boards. The 
animal was still close to her door, 
and there was time, if she could keep 
her senses together, to consider some 
means of help. Oh, if she could but 
have stopped that dinning sound in 
her ears! but it came again, beating 
louder and louder, and perfectly 
paralysed her. The effort to open 
the window restored her. How she 
got out she knew not, but there she 
was on the damp ground, alone in 
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the open garden. And now there 
was no time to be lost; she had to 
get round the end of the house, which 
was half closed up with bushes, half 
blocked up with building materials, 
stones, and timber. But the night 
had grown darker ; she could not see 
the path; she knew that she was 
losing time, and yet that all depended 
on her haste; she felt fevered with 
impatience, yet torpid with terror. 
At length she disengaged herself 
from the broken, uneven ground, 
and struggled forward. There were 
the windows of the children’s and 
her cousin’s rooms ; she had fancied 
that she could open them with her 
own hands, and call to those within ; 
but how confused was her head! 
they belonged to a later part of the 
house, and were much higher than 
her own. She called and called, but 
her voice failed, and no one an- 
swered; she stooped for a stone or 
something to throw up, but only soft 
per or moist leaves came into her 

and. Suddenly a scream was heard, 
it was Constance’s voice, — scream 
over scream. Frantic with terror, 
Louisa now dashed to another part 
of the house where the servants slept. 
As she reached it, a figure came 
towards her. Thank Heaven, it was 
old Pertel! But those screams !— 
they reached her louder and louder ! 
She could only ejaculate, “ Weiche 
Preiins !— Weiche Preilus !” — The 
little ladies—the little ladies!” But 
he seemed neither to heed her words, 
nor the thrilling sounds that impelled 
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them, and took her hand, in peasant 
fashion, to kiss it. “ Weiche Preiln! 
—Weiche Preiln!” she reiterated ; 
but again he took her hand. She 
struggled, but he held it firm. She 
looked down, and there was the 
fairest, softest hand locked round 
hers; she looked up, and there was 
the sweetest, gentlest face bent laugh- 
ing over her. 

“T must say, darling, you speak 
better Esthnish in your sleep than 
- do when you areawake. What 
has made you sleep so late? Olga 
has been knocking twice at your 
door,— she would not come in un- 
bidden for the world,—and Constance 
has been screaming, in one of her fits 
of play, till the whole house heard 
her. And when I came at last, and 
took your hand to waken you, you 
only knocked it aside, and ejaculated, 
* Weiche Preiin!’ with such a pitia- 
ble expression, that I woke you with 
my laughing. Howsound you have 
slept!” 

“ Slept!” said Louisa, “indeed I 
have,—such a sleep as I never wish 
for again! But I see it all; the 
wolfofyesterday—Olga’s knocking— 
Constance’s screaming—your hand!” 
And so she related her dream. 

The cousins laughed together, but 
also thanked God together that such 
scenes only exist in dreams. For 
wolves neither jump up to windows 
nor open doors, nor walk up and 
down corridors. Nevertheless, a bar 
was put on to that door before 
night. 
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FOSCOLO AND ENGLISH HOSPITALITY.* 


BY ANGLOMANE. 


Few persons in this country ever 
heard, fewer still would care to 
know, much about Ugo Foscolo. 
Some of the denizens of the Alpha 
Road may, perhaps, be aware that 
their charming suburban district de- 
rived its classical name from one of 
the most unfortunate whims of the 
eccentric Italian. Some may re- 
member having met himas “ahaunter 
of Murray's shop and of literary 
parties ;” others may have heard or 
read of him in the memoirs of con- 
temporary writers, who designate 
him as“ one of those animals who 
are lions at first, but, by the trans- 
mutation of two seasons, become, in 
regular course, bores.” 

It is far otherwise with his country- 
men. ‘The reputation of their exiled 
bard rises at every stroke of the 
hour. Every line of his inedited 
writings is treasured up in careful 
editions ; several men of distinguished 
abilities have long been collecting 
materials for his biography ; and we 
must not be surprised ere long if we 
see a deputation from the various 
Italian states to the parish of Chis- 
wick, requesting to be allowed to re- 
move Foscolo’s remains from their 
lowly grave, to be deposited, with a 
pomp more worthy of the author of 
The Tombs, by the side of Macchia- 
velli and Alficri, in the Pantheon of 
Santa Croce. 

In this instance, at least, we have 
the old adage inverted, and, whatever 
may be the estimation of Ugo Fos- 
colo in this his adopted country, he 
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is certainly a prophet in his own 
native land. 

There are many reasons, indeed, 
why Foscolo should have been, at 
the utmost, an object of idle curios- 
ity and transitory interest in this 
country. Ugo Foscolo arrived in 
England with a most enviable cha- 
racter, and under peculiarly fayour- 
able circumstances. He was pre- 
ceded by little short of a hero's 
reputation. A patriot, conspiring 
against a decrepit oligarchy at Venice, 
a factious republican, diving into all 
the extravagances by which Italians 
were made to wink at the shameful 
spoliation of their country ; a volun- 
teer in the Cisalpine ranks, a soldier 
and a demagogue ; a sullen frondeur; 
a redoubted tribune, at war with all 
manner of government, dreaded by 
friends and enemies, withdrawing for 
a season in the abstruse lucubrations 
of unwieldy scholarship, or pining in 
wanton indolence at the feet of'a tyrant 
beauty. Such was Foscolo when he 
first appeared among the circles of 
this town, still hesitating between a 
weary exile’s life and the dagger of 
Ortis. Z 

He was received in England as a 
confederate. He had fought Britain’s 
cause even whilst wearing Napoleon's 
uniform. Ile had refused his Roetep 
to the throne before which monarchs 
bowed and trembled. He had stood 
aloof from the crowd, unmoved by 
threat or bribery ; and his dignified 
silence had called back a blind multi- 
tude from servile idolatry.t 


* Prose e Poesie, Edite ed Inedite di Ugo Foscolo, ordinate da Luigi Carrer, e 


Volume unico, Venezia, coi tipi del Gondoliere, 


Scritti Politici Inediti di Ugo Foscolo, raccolti a Documentarne la vita e i tempi. 


Lugano, Tipografia della Svizzera Italiana. 
La Commedia di Dante Alighieri, illustrata da Ugo Foscolo. 


don, Rolandi, 1842-44, 


1844, 1 vol. 8vo. 


4 vols. 8vo. Lon. 


t ‘If I came to England with as much fame as could save me from the desolation 
of indigence, this was due less to my talents than to the firmness and consistency of 
my principles. Still when I came here I knew the immense difficulties I had to con- 
tend with in a country where a pound sterling has the value of a ducat, and where 
roventy is looked upon as Guint. The English are a humane people, but will have 
nothing to do with one who wants bread.” — Foscolo’s Letter to his sister Rubina Molena, 
London, October 4th, 1823, The idea of English illiberality towards indigent people 
was deeply rooted in Foscolo’s mind: ‘‘ Here poverty is a piscrace, which no 
merit can wash off. It is acrime not punishable by law, but visited with chastise. 
ment by the world. Therefore have I bidden myself to conceal my distress, Many 
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Nor was this all. He came into 
this country as a gifted bard, a pro- 
found scholar, a very popular writer. 
Fame had even exaggerated the 
merit of productions, which were 
then hardly known to English 
readers, the real beauties of some of 
which will probably remain a sealed 
book for them to the end of time; 
to appreciate his literary character 
was beyond their power. Like Al- 
fieri, rather a great soul than a 
powerful mind, deep, not vast nor 
fertile; bred up with classic taste, 
occupied with Greek and Latin trans- 
lation, but early brought into the 
midst of an innovating, revolution- 
ary age, obeying, almost unconscious- 
ly, the general current of thought, 
in a vain hope of reconciling the 
correctness and chasteness of the old 
school with the warmth and ex- 
uberance of the new; Foscolo was 
ever reining in his imagination and 
paralysing his forces, shewing only 
by glimpses the superiority of his in- 
tellect, without ever fulfilling the 
true mission of a leading mind. 

Satisfied with having won the fa- 
vours of fame by ashort courtship of 
something less than 300 lines — with 
having poured out his soul in the 
glowing pages of his Venetian hero, 
the author of J Sepoleri and Jacopo 
Ortis was sinking into disappoint- 
ment and inaction, to die in distress 
and bitterness of heart. Sometimes 
in his inordinate love of unprofitable 
erudition he would make a show of 
classical lore, with almost puerile 
vanity ; sometimes he would toil, 
with a deplorable perseverance, at 
the mechanical construction of a few 
lines, which afterwards, in utter ex- 
haustion, were left unachieved. 

But he landed in England in the 
flower of unbroken manhood. The 
days of active life and_ political 
struggle were over. Had he been 
able to find peace and leisure on 
these shores, had true hospitality 
and cordial friendship had power to 
soothe disappointment, and an Eng- 
lish home to compensate for the 
country he was irreparably severed 
from, his literary career might be 
said to commence with his exile. 
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Hospitality is a public as well as a 
private virtue; nay, more, in pro- 
portion as the progress of civilisa- 
tion, the macadamising of roads, and 
floor-carpeting of country inns, en- 
able the wanderer to carry his home 
in his purse, the duties of the re- 
ception of strangers devolve on the 
state at large; and the share that 
every citizen takes in them is more 
often the result of his political sym- 
pathies than the effect of his chari- 
table feelings. 

England has, in all times, laid the 
highest claims to this patriarchal 
benevolence towards the houseless 
stranger. Every letter in the laws 
of the country seems intended as a re- 
futation of the old Latin adage,— 


‘« Britannos hospitibus feros.” 


From the despotic ruler of sixty mil- 
lions to the starving organ-grinder and 
broom-girl, the land of refuge is equal- 
ly opentoall. Asatthe famous Carni- 
val of Venice, dethroned kings, dis- 
graced viziers, and bankrupt financ- 
lers, may be seen jostling each other in 
the London streets. The people are 
equally anxious not to be found in 
the rear of such liberal institutions. 
A letter of introduction to an Eng- 
lishman is a bill at sight on his 
kitchen and larder. 

An exile of Foscolo’s character 
and capacities needed no other en- 
couragement. An open field in 
which fair play should be granted to 
his talents, a community blessed with 
unbounded freedom of opinion, in 
which he might equally vindicate his 
political principles and honourably 
provide for his subsistence, and a 
circle of friends to cheer him in his 
struggles and rejoice in his success, 
a new home, a new father-land, in 
which he might, as it were, be born 
again, and start on a new sphere of 
existence—Hoc erat in votis. 

Times, we have said it, were un- 
commonly calculated to secure him a 
kindly reception. The barriers which 
had, for more than twenty years, 
shut up the Continent against Eng- 
lish curiosity, were hardly broken 
through. Continental life, as mo- 
dified by the havoc of revolution- 


of the great men in this country have said and written that J am the greatest genius 
among the living. But indigence would render Homer himself despicable in their 


eyes." —Letter to Q. M. M., February 20th, 1818. 


‘This impression of the English 


worship to Mammon may have contributed to create in Foscolo’s heart a love of dis- 
play of which he had certainly given no evidence in his own country. 
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ary disorders, was yet imperfectly 
understood. Continental people were 
as yet unfamiliar objects in the 
streets of London. Woe to Ugo 
Foscolo, who mistook curiosity and 
lionising spirit for genuine sympathy 
and affection! How many of the 
living generation may remember how 
eagerly he was sought out, flattered, 
cajoled, led from one to the other of 
the mighty coteries of that eventful 
era.* It would have turned a far 
steadier head than Foscolo, who had 
so little soberness and discretion in 
his composition. ‘This was the first 
instance on record, and, most pro- 
bably, the last, of a foreigner killed 
by English kindness. 

A fish astrand could scarcely be 
more out of his element than Fos- 
colo amid the fashionable circles 
amongst which he was so suddenly, 
and, to say the truth, so uncharitably 
exhibited. Independent of his “ ba- 
boon-like ugliness,” a fault more 
unpardonable in this than in any 
other Christian country, he must 
have appeared little less than a 
savage in society where ‘ manners 
maketh man.” For awhile his so- 
cial solecisms, as well as his glaring 
eyes, unkempt whiskers, and squeak- 
ing voice, may have passed as piquant 
oddities, and even afforded a pleasing 
contrast to the prim stiffness of the 
French royalist emigrants, who had, 
for the last quarter of a century, 
monopolised the boon of English 
hospitality,—men “who had suffered 
losses,” and could only be eloquent 
on that doleful subject. But it could 
not be long ere Foscolo’s eccentrici- 
ties appeared not wholly untainted 
with ill-breeding. 

How, indeed, could it have been 
otherwise? A mere boy when he 
left the university, where the Je- 
suits taught him more Greek than 
manners, his military and dema- 
gogic career was not likely to give 
him the tone of a civilised being. 


—__ 
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There was an epoch, and we seem to 
be scarcely aware of it, when people 
on the Continent were ashamed of 
the behaviour, no less than of the 
name, of a gentleman. Blackguard- 
ism was the order of the day. At 
the head of armies, in the council- 
house, in every branch of adminis- 
tration, the manners of a gendarme 
were universally to be met with. 
We need only read the familiar con- 
versation of such heroes as Augereau, 
Lannes, and Massena, or even of the 
crowned heads, Murat and Buona- 
parte themselves, to be aware at 
every word of the sphere of life from 
which most of them sprang. Born 
of a good family, and by no means 
dead to aristocratic feelings, Foscolo 
might, perhaps, have soon got over 
that low-bred assurance, which was 
not indigenous in him, and attuned 
himself to that staid and measured 
quietness that smoothes down all as- 
perities of individual character to a 
uniform pattern of gentlemanly de- 
meanour. But Foscolo had been ir- 
reparably spoiled by his own country- 
men. In their veneration for men 
of genius and valour, the Italians 
exceed even the most transcendant 
ideas of Mr. Carlyle’s Hero - Worship. 
Like the Fakir in the East, a poet 
in Italy is a being on whom the Spirit 
of the Lord has lighted. His sallies 
of downright madness are fits of di- 
vine inspiration. Indeed they do 
not believe in the existence of genius 
unless it be revealed by some traits 
of very absurd eccentricity. This 
privilege Foscolo enjoyed @ l'outrance. 
Every thing in his tone of voice, in 
his violent gestures, in his change- 
able moods, in his impetuosity and 
intolerance of contradiction, seemed 
intended for an illustration of the 
classical est Deus in nobis. 

In England he thought, perhaps, 
that an equal, or even mere, unqua- 
lified admiration entitled him to simi- 
lar indulgence. Ilis English friends 





* Foscolo himself seems surprised at his popularity on his first landing in England. 


“ Ever since I set my foot on English soil, I find every thing, even to the climate, 
favourable to me. Flere, for the first time, I am made aware that I am not altogether 
unknown among mortals ; and it would depend on myself to accumulate money beyond 
my wants. But before this we must think of our own dignity ; the more so as wealth 
itself will easily follow if we do not neglect what is due to our decorum. Therefore, 
I make myself scarce (mi sto sulle mie), aud to these gentlemen who offer succour and 
patronage, I answer as a gentleman, with neither a haughty nor bashful mieu ; and, 
meanwhile endeavour to study my map to be able to find my way with as much 
safety as speed,” —Letter to Q, M, M., London, September 19th, 1816, 
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stared at him as he “blustered and 
sputtered, and screamed like a pig 
with the knife in his throat.” They 
stared at him and marvelled, and 
said nothing, but, “after two sea- 
sons,” they voted him, “in regular 
course, a bore.” 

His politics, also, were soon found 
at variance with those of his earliest 
friends. As an implacable enemy of 
the usurper Napoleon, he was greeted 
in England by men of all parties; 
but as a foe to Austria, as a victim of 
the Holy Alliance, and a dreamer of 
Italian independence, he began to be 
looked upon as a dangerous utopiast, a 
raving enthusiast, an incurable Radi- 
cal. The English scem destitute of 
all power of abstraction—they can- 
not put themselyes in other people's 
situation. Their veneration for their 
own free institutions is equally ex- 
tended to all powers that be. ‘Their 
horror for revolutions is narrow- 
minded and indiscriminate. They 
are for universal conservatism. ‘The 
Pope or the Emperor of Russia are 
as sacred in their eyes as Queen Vic- 
toria, her lords, and bishops. A Pole 
or an Italian aspiring to the enfran- 
chisement of his country is no better 
than a rebel. No matter how much 
he may adhere to their own views of 
Church and State, no matter how 
stanch an aristocrat he may be at 
the depth of his heart ;—no matter 
—he is an enemy to the status quo— 
he is an innovator, a conspirator, 
and it is only among the most rant- 
ing Radicals and the most enraged 
Chartists that he can hope for amity 
and brotherhood. Tlow it would be 
with them if Czar Nicholas could 

arrison the Tower of London with 

is wild hordes of Cossacks, —if he 
had power to shut up their printing- 
houses, to break into the sanctuary 
of their homes, to open their letters 
at the Post-oftice (ahem!), to treat 
them, in short, with some of those 
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blessings with which life is sweetened 
at Warsaw or Milan,—they never, 
perhaps, thought it worth their while 
to consider.* 

One resource only remained still 
for Foscolo in his literary capacity. 
It was then in England, in every 
sense of the word, the golden age of 
literature, and he brought his talents 
into a mart where they could not only 
be fully appreciated, but also turned 
to a more profitable account than in 
his own lethargic Italy. The light 
with which his solitary star shone 
at Milan or Florence, where it could 
seareely fear a competition with the 
unprincipled Monti, was, indeed, 
partly eclipsed by the blaze of the 
glorious cluster which was then at 
its zenith in the sky. But even by 
the side of Byron, Scott, Moore, and 
Hallam, Foscolo could be under no 
apprehension of being unnoticed or 
undervalued, and the friendly acco- 
lade with which he was saluted at 
Murray's at once enlisted him in the 
very first order of the literary cha- 
racters of the age. 

Only it might be questioned how, 
at first, in his destitution, he could 
make his talents available to the 
world and to himself. He was induced 
to write for some of the periodical 
works. In English he could not 
write or think, nor could his Italian 
be translated. He was, therefore, 
compelled to lay down his thoughts 
in French, a language with which 
he was never thoroughly acquainted, 
and for which he always evinced a 
most unequivocal abhorrence; and 
his compositions, which were, and are 
still, read with universal admiration, 
were merely a translation of transla- 
tion, and had thus undergone a pro- 
cess after which the author himself 
might have found it difficult to re- 
cognise his own primitive concep- 
tion. 

Fortunately for him, Italian litera- 


* We do not pledge ourselves to agree with this author in all his opinions. He 
seems to have peculiar notions on this subject.—O. Y. 
t ‘‘ Believe me, who speak from experience, this fame, which is generally, how- 


ever undeservedly, awarded me, could enrich me if I wrote English ; but who under- 


stands my Italian? A great many study it, few. learn it, all affect and presume to 
know it.” — Letier to Q. M. M., London, February 20th, 1815. ‘1 have already 
told you I write—I often labour in vain. My endeavours are praised by the learned, 
but they cannot be sold unless translated, and I can find no transiator acquainted 
with my Italian; I must, therefore, write in French (in Francioso) —I who have 
only learned as much of that language as could enable me to detect the Gallicisms 
which have crept in our modern Italian style.”—Letter to Q. W. M., Kensington, 
March 13th, 1818, 
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ture was then atapremium. Byron, 
Hobhouse, and a hundred others, 
had raised it to a height of fashion 
in which, in later years, it has been 
superseded by the more fresh and 
copious productions of German ge- 
nius. A course of lectures on the 
literature of Italy, delivered in Ita- 
lian by Foscolo, in 1823, was worth 
to its author 1000]. in one season. 
The lecturer gazed at his crowded 
audience, and pocketed his gold with 
amazement. He made no allowance 
for the fortuitous combination of cir- 
cumstances ; he was not aware of the 
exertions of too partial friends in his 
behalf. He saw in that brilliant 
circle of sparkling ladies and per- 
fumed cavaliers only as many docile 
and willing pupils. He could not, 
or only too late, comprehend how 
the attendance of one half of his au- 
ditors was merely the effect of a 
kindly but undiscerning patronage, 
of the other half, the result of a poor 
vanity of appearing to take an in- 
terest in what they did not under- 
stand.* He did not reflect that there 
were not at the time ten persons in 
England capable to follow him in his 
recondite disquisitions, abstruse and 
inaccessible as they must have been, 
even independent of the additional 
difficulty of the language in which 
they were delivered—and that those 
few were, perhaps, sufficiently pre- 
sumptuous to think they needed no 
schooling from him. He never fore- 
saw that ere the end of the course 
his splendid circle of hearers would, 
from sheer weariness and discou- 
ragement, have dwindled to those 
“chosen few” who froze the orator’s 
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heart in his bosom, and allowed him 
no hope of mustering a new audience 
for the next season. His gold daz- 
zled him. He fancied he had dis- 
covered an inexhaustible mine. The 
next season beheld him a bankrupt 
and a beggar. 

We would not take upon ourselves 
to assert that Foscolo in all instances 
shewed himself possessed of that com- 
mon sense without which, talent of 
the very first rank is but a two-edged 
tool, a dangerous and lamentable 
gift. The success of his lectures, 
and the other golden dreams of 
his editorial speculations (in which 
he was eucouraged by eminent 
booksellers), too early flattered him 
that his fortune was secured; but 
we would contend that many a 
sounder mind would have found it 
difficult to withstand the seduction 
of that sudden smile of prosperity. 
Foscolo was intended for a man of 
action and strife: ease and fortune 
unnerved and demoralised him. Had 
he landed in England obscure and 
unfriended, had his energies been 
roused by want and adversity, he 
would have carved his way through 
all obstacles, and made his own de- 
stiny. As it was, bewildered by a 
first gleam of ephemeral success, 
lulled by the calm security of the 
haven into which Fortune rocked 
him, he only thought of enjoying an 
opulence which he fancied he had 
found ready made. He was soon and 
roughly awakened from his dream, 
indeed, but disappointment was not 
so easy for him to brook as de- 
spondency.} 

It was fatal, we repeat, that the 


* The disenchantment came, though but too late. ‘I might have lived and 
might still do so, by giving lectures in Italian. The first course, in 1823, produced 
about 10001, But my soul was humbled, and I would sooner die of sorrow and 
hunger than bring myself once more to shew my face, giving lectures before a set of 
people who do not understand me, and some of whom attend from idle curiosity of see- 
ing a strange animal, some from_a desire of bestowing their alms upon him.”— Letter to 
Dionisio Bulzo, London, September 25th, 1826. An Italian gentleman now residing in 
London, the Signor Carlo Gonzales, L.L.D. of the University of Paira, gives, we un- 
derstand, an annual course of lectures, in Italian, on Italian literature, with better 
pecuniary success than Foscolo. , 

t It is painful to hear how sanguinely poor Foscolo plunged into his golden 
illusions: ‘* That fragment (his article on Dante) has been looked upon as something 
neither Italian nor English, but European, and, instead of 151. per sheet, I received 32i,, 
With a request to continue a series of such papers, from the thirteenth century down 
to the present times, always at the rate of two guineas per page. Thus, even with 
due allowance for fees to the amanuensis and translator, I can with this mere play- 
thing (balocco), and without exposing my name, live on reasonable terms.”’ Hence, 
proceeding to unfold his plans for an edition of the Italian classics, he continues, 
* Yet if I can bring into effect a plan I am now busy about, I shall in four or five 
years be the owner of 10,000/.”"—Letter to Q. M. M,, May 15, 1818, 
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well-meaning liberality and hospi- 
tality of the English people should 
be exercised in favour of a man, who 
could but misconstrue it into an ho- 
mage due to the superority of his 
mind and character; and it was still 
more fatal that his friends, either too 
soon thinking he had been amply 
provided for, or too easily repulsed 
by the haughtiness, stubbornness, and, 
we almost said, fierceness of the man’s 
manners, with but few exceptions, 
abandoned him to his evil genius, 
and suffered him to pine away in 
want and obscurity, and to die bro- 
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The first of these was published at 
Venice two years ago, intended as 
a complete collection of Foscolo’s 
works, —such, that is, as could be 
allowed to be printed under the 
Austrian government ; for it is well 
to observe that Jacopo Ortis, his 
three tragedies, and other writings 
containing direct or indirect allusions 
to political matters, though they 
have been suffered to circulate for 
many years throughout Italy in re- 
peated editions, are now placed under 
the interdict of the police, together 
with one half of Alfieri’s tragedies 


ken-hearted. ‘The building of the 
Digamma Cottage, the. sumptuous 
banquets to his numerous friends, the 
hundred extravagances of a man em- 
barrassed with the conceit of a sud- 
den affluence of wealth, and which 
were so soon to lead to distress and 
humiliation, were but the result of 
that improvident kindness whose zeal 
frustrates its object, hastens and ag- 
gravates the very evil which it most 
strenuously strives to avert.* 

But it is full time we should give 
some account of the works which 
have been placed at the head of this 
article, and to which we have already 
referred, and largely quoted from, 
without mentioning them. 


and other works, equally familiar to 
every schoolboy in the country. It 
will easily be understood that an 
edition undertaken under such re- 
strictions must be any thing but per- 
fect; yet it is not without interest, 
especially on account of a large col- 
lection of the author's letters at the 
end of the volume. These docu- 
ments were chiefly furnished by E. 
de Tipaldo, a gentleman who had 
been for many years collecting ma- 
terials for a life of Foscolo, but who 
seems now to have abandoned his 
project. The work is edited by 
Luigi Carrer, a Venetian poet of 
very fair reputation, who has pre- 
fixed to the volume a biographical 


* Few persons are acquainted with acircumstance which may, to some extent, justify 


what otherwise appeared sheer extravagances in Foscolo’s life. Foscolo had a family, 
and was building for his posterity. ‘* Here I had a home of mine, a library, a com- 
petent subsistence, and, finally, a paucnrer. But now, after sudden and unforeseen 
circumstances, nothing remains to me but this child, whom her father’s misfortunes 
have deprived of her own inheritance. She was born in Flanders, whilst for some 
suspicions of that lion-hearted but ass-headed Murat, then governor of Paris, I was 
shut up in one of the fortresses of that city. The child was then in its infancy, when 
I was ordered to the camp at Boulogne; but I was under no uneasiness on her 
account, for her grandmother was rich aud took care both of the child and its mother. 
In Italy, in 1805, I lost every trace of them, and never heard of them till about ten 
years ago, on my arrival in England, I found and the child with her grand. 
mother, who, during her lifetime, took care of her and provided for her education. 
The old lady, dying in 1822, bequeathed to my daughter about 5000/., which sum 
was, with my consent, invested by the executors in leasehold estates in the vicinity 
of London, consisting of three small cottages, which,.kept in good order, were let for 
1001. and more yearly, besides the larger villa which I built in the Italian style, after 
my own taste, with classical ornaments, with groves and gardens, elegantly furnished. 
In that villa—I’ll not deny it—I went rather too far (mi sbilanciai fors un po’ troppo). 
Yet I had reared it as a haven of rest and study, and as the best patrimony intended 
to my daughter. But, ever since that time, the disasters of other people and my 
own beset me with such unrelenting fury, that I was fain to strip myself of every 
thing, whilst my own debtors being merchants, and taking the benetit of the bankrupt- 
law, only paid me a few shillings in the pound,” &c.—- Letter to Dionisio Bulso, 
Sept. 25, 1826. This may also serve as a refutation of the sneering insinuations of 
Pecchio, who describes Foscolo as surrounded by a bevy of handmaids, which gave 
the Digamma Cottage the appeurance of a harem. The ‘ Three Graces,” on which 
he compliments his friend were, then, only his daughter and her attendants. Fos- 
colo’s daughter only survived her father two years, and was buried by her father's 
grave, in the churchyard at Chiswick. 
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essay on the author. It is not, as 
yet, such a life of Foscolo as pos- 
terity may require, but it is, never- 
theless, widely superior to Count 
Pecchio’s performance on the same 
subject, both for the light it throws 
on the circumstances of Foscolo’s 
life, and for a more fair and equit- 
able appreciation of his good and 
bad qualities. 

The other publication to which 
we would refer was undertaken un- 
der the care of F. Mazzini, an Italian 
gentleman of distinguished abilities, 
residing in London, on whom the 
right honourable the Home Secretary 
has lately conferred not a little no- 
toriety in this country. Mr. Maz- 
zini was already extensively known 
throughout Europe as the originator 
of “ Young Italy,” a sect, a faction, 
or whatever else it may be,—an idea 
to which the kindred associations of 
Young France, Young Poland, Young 
Switzerland, and, finally, Young Eng- 
land, owe, if nothing else, at least 
their hopeful appellation. 

The work we alluded to was 
printed at Lugano in 1844. It fills 
up the blank which the jealousy of 
the Austrian police had occasioned 
in the Venetian edition, and contains 
a series of political writings intended 
as an illustration of the life and 
times of Ugo Foscolo. These frag- 
ments, some of them highly inter- 
esting, have been supplied by the 
liberality of the Marquess Gino Cap- 
poni, Enrico Mayer, Pietro Bastogi, 
and that “ gentle lady, Q. M. M.,” 
who persists in her desire to remain 
anonymous, renouncing the glory 
which her disinterested and unwea- 
ried devotion to Foscolo would re- 
flect on her name. 

The object of the editor is pro- 
claimed in a warm and eloquent 
preface. Mr. Mazzini has long che- 
rished the hope of being able to give 
us a life of Foscolo, “ free from the 
errors which have arisen from neg- 
lect or ignorance, and to redeem his 
memory from the suspicions which 
the jealousy and servility of his 
rivals have raised against him.” A 
great number of papers tending to 
illustrate the private and literary 
character of Foscolo still remain in- 
edited, in Mr. Mazzini’s hands, the 
present volume being only meant as 
a vindication of his political cha- 
racter, 
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Of these charges against Foscolo 
as a public man but little is known 
in England, neither is it necessary 
that we should long trouble our 
readers about them. Up to the year 
1814, the epoch of his emigration, 
Foscolo was by the universality of 
his countrymen pointed at as the 
beau-idéal of a patriotic hero. Warm 
friends he had, and bitter enemies; 
but these latter, such as Monti and 
other literati of the old school, could 
only meet him on the literary arena. 
As a man and as a citizen, the in- 
domitable spirit of the Cisalpine sol- 
dier-poet had power to crush a whole 
host of those base, time-serving 
court-minions. It was only after 
his departure from Italy, wee his 
disasters ought to have commanded 
the veneration of all parties, and si- 
lenced all his opponents, that foul 
doubts and obvious calumnies were 
raised against the unhappy exile, 
which, although silently belied by 
the instinctive sense of equity of the 
multitude, still could. not be openly, 
palpably confuted in a country where 
the discussion of such subjects is 
matter of high-treason. 


“They charged him,” sums up Mr. 
Mazzini, “ with having fled from Italy 
for debts, or because he had sold his 
connivance to the Austrian government, 
and offered the co-operation of his pen 
to sanction its power and promote its 
views, and, as his agreement with the 
hated Austrian rulers began to be bruited 
at Milan, he withdrew himself from the 
indignation of his countrymen, who would 
not have failed to visit his apostasy with 
the opprobrious names of ‘ traitor’ and 
‘spy. They accused him with having, 
with a view to acquire fame among 
strangers, dictated to an Englishman 
(Sir John Hobhouse) a book severe in 
its censure of others, immodest in its 
praises of himself; then, with having 
coined and forged two manuscript letters 
of Petrarch, which he imposed on Lord 
Holland as autographs, with a view to 
extort money from his patron and suf- 
frage from the public; finally, with haviog 
suppressed, through menace or bribery 
of the English government, a work on 
Parga, written at the instigation of some 
of the exiles from that country.” 


These several aspersions on Fos- 
colo’s name were never fully cre- 
dited, never satisfactorily contra- 
dicted, previous to the publication 
of this volume. They might, pro- 
bably, haye fallen into oblivion with 
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time, had not the daily increase of 
Foscolo’s fame roused the animad- 
version of some mean spirits, envious 
even of the honours tributed to the 
memory of the dead. fae these 
must be numbered N. Tommaseo, a 
man who has written many volumes, 
but who, notoriously inconsistent in 
his political and moral principles, 
seems unwilling to allow any other 
the credit for those virtues to which 
he has no longer any right to aspire. 
The documents laid before the public 
by Mr. Mazzini triumphantly clear 
Foscolo from all similar calumnies, 
and justify the estimation in which 
he was always held amongst us, as a 
hot-headed and violent, but eminently 
upright and generous character. 

The causes of his emigration from 
Italy are sufficiently stated in a letter 
to his fair friend “Q. M. M.,” dated 
from Milan, February 20, in which 
he very unequivocally declares him- 
self free from all debts, and although 
not in very affinent circumstances, 
still above absolute want. Again on 
the eve of his departure, March 31st 
of the same year, 
still sufficiently rich to send his fa- 
nily in Venice a check for 400 franes ; 
and when, several years afterwards, 
he was again charged with having 
left accounts unsettled with a book- 
seller at Padua, he ordered a legal 
inquiry to be made, from which, 
after due examination of the books 
of the firm, it resulted that Foscolo 
did not remain in debt one farthing. 
In that same affectionate letter to 
his family,* and in two much longer 
letters, one to the Austrian general, 
Count Ficquelmont, the other to the 
supreme magistrate at Zurich, written 
almost immediately on his first land- 
ing in England, he states and deve- 
lopes, at full length, the reasons by 
which he was impelled to bid his 
country a lasting farewell. 


‘He had never,” he says, ‘ been 
willing to give his oath to the French 
government, and was equally resolved to 
refuse it to the new rulers of Italy. His 
honour, his conscience, and his hitherto 
incontamiuate character, forbade bim from 
binding himself to a promise which he 
could not, would not maintain, or from 
selling himself to any government.” 


His letters to the Countess Albrizzi, 


* See Lettera Apologetica, p. 69. 
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and several passages in other writings 
to the same effect, leave no doubt as 
to the noble feelings by which that 
choice of the miseries of exile was 
actuated. 

But the most important, the most 
comprehensive, the most interesting 
of these documents, is the Leétera 
Apologetica written towards the end 
of 1826, to the editors of the Divina 
Commedia in Padua, in confutation of 
some reports which had circulated to 
the disparagement of Foscolo’s re- 
putation, especially concerning his 
pretended forgery of Petrarch’s let- 
ters, and of his imposition on the cre- 
dulity of Lord Holland. 

This letter, of above 145 pages, is 
written in the manly and impas- 
sioned style which characterises Fos- 
colo’s prose works; and some of its 
passages can rank by the side of the 
most glowing pages of Jacopo Ortis, 
or of the thundering language with 
which he fearlessly bade defiance to 
the successful Buonaparte at the 
Congress of Lyons. In its present 
state, it is but a fragment; but Mr. 
Panizzi, of the British Museum, re- 
collects having seen it finished, and 
having heard it read by Foscolo him- 
self, “ who stopped at every line, 
swore, cried, corrected, and com- 
mented upon what he had written, 
reading and discoursing for more 
than six hours, from eight o'clock 
in the evening till two after mid- 
night, then, in his nightgown and 
slippers, accompanying his friend as 
far as Regent Street.” This letter 
was intended as a preface to his own 
edition of the Divinu Commedia. 

In this singular document, written, 
as it is, in that random and desultory 
style which is remakabic in Foscolo, 
even in his critical essays, often for- 
getting his personal grievances, he 
examines the political state of Italy, 
past and present, the consequences 
of the French invasion, the results 
to be expected from a continuation 
of Austrian rule, with a calmness of 


judgment, with a loftiness of soul, 


and still with a conflict of passions, 
of towering indignation, of sorrow, 
of rending despair, such as might 
well affect the most implacable of his 
enemies. 

The mere refutation of the paltry 
slander raised against him by the 
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malevolence of unworthy adversaries 
did not indeed require such a waste 
of irresistible eloquence. . The two 
letters of Petrarch which Lord Hol- 
land had submitted to Foscolo’s in- 
spection, and which the amanuensis 
of the latter had suffered to be mis- 
laid amidst the chaos of papers with 
which his library was invariably en- 
cumbered, were reproduced shortly 
afterwards, and the letter of Lord 
Holland himself, the testimony of 
Mr. Bentley and of other persons, 
leave no doubt as to the absurdity of 
the accusation.* 

Equally contemptible, if not more, 
was the report that Foscolo could 
have influenced Sir John Hobhouse 
to lavish his praises upon himself, to 
the disparagement of his Italian con- 
temporaries. This gratuitous as- 
sertion was first ventured upon, as it 
appears, by one Abate di Breme, an 
intimate friend of Silvio Pellico, and 
to this latter did Foscolo, in conse- 
quence, write a long letter, with a 
request that it should be communi- 
cated to the gossiping Abate. The 
candid and unaffected eagerness with 
which Foscolo endeavoured to en- 
courage and affiliate the rising genius 
of young candidates for fame was 
not among the least qualities of his 
generous disposition.+ He was the 
first to become aware of, and pro- 
claim in his notes to I Sepoleri, the 
unequivocal marks of a superior 
mind evinced by Manzoni in his first 
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* « That Paduan editor was not satisfied with what he printed respecting my 
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juvenile essays. In the like manner, 
he courted and won the affection of 
Silvio Pellico, ere his Francesca da 
Rimini had secured this latter a rank 
among the dramatists of his country. 
Indeed, but for a combination of un- 
toward circumstances, Pellico might 
have been indebted to Foscolo for 
his escape from that long series of 
dreadful sufferings which awaited 
him at Spielberg. Foscolo had 
written from Zurich, offering to 
share his exile’s bread with his 
young friend, nor would Pellico, 
then in very narrow circumstances, 
have refused to join him, had he 
not, only three days previous to his 
receiving Foscolo’s letter, entered 
into an agreement with Count Porro, 
of Milan, as a private tutor to his 
children,—an employment in which 
he continued down to the time of 
his imprisonment in 1820. 

Pellico had also repeatedly exerted 
himself as a mediator between Monti 
and his iraseible rival, in an ¢poch 
in which the base spirit of slander 
and discord, so rife in the idle cities 
of italy, had done its utmost to widen 
the breach, already almost incurable, 
between them. ‘lo him, then, Fos- 
colo, alive to these petty aspersions 
on his fame, more, perhaps, than 
would seem consistent with the dig- 
nity of a truly great man, com- 
mitted the charge of refuting the 
misrepresentations of that scandal- 
monger, the Abate di Breme, re- 


forgery of Petrarch’s letters. He wrote to Lord Holland himself, aud, although 1 
never saw the letter of my traducer, I received from Lord Holland a copy ot bis 


answer, with’ permission to avail myself of it for a public exculpation. 


extract :— 


Here is an 


“* € Holland House, Sept. 16, 1824. 


‘“*Tn your private letter to me, you seem to apprehend from that circumstance 






















































































































































































that Mr. Foscolo is responsible for their authenticity, that he either procured them for 
me, or persuaded me that they were genuine, and that, if not genuine, they must 
have been recently forged by others to impose upon him and me, or by him to impose 
upon the public. All this is quite incorrect. The MSS. have been in my possession 
more than twenty years. I, and others more competent to form a judgment on such 
matters than myself, have always considered them as authentic letters of Petrarch, 
long before Mr. Foscolo-saw them, and long before I was acquainted with that very 
learned aud eminent man ; if there has been any deception between Mr. Foscolo and 
myself, I must have deceived Mr. Foscolo, not Mr. Foscolo me, for I shewed him the 
letters with % strong assurance of my conviction-——a conviction still unshaken— that 
they were in the handwriting of Petrarch. They are now before me, and whether 
they be genuine or not, I can safely affirm, upon my honour, that they are the same 
as 1 purchased as such in October 1804.’” 

t See Pellico himself, Le Mie Prigioni, cap.1. ‘* Monti and Foscolo, although 
et war between them, were equally benevolent towards me. I felt more attachment 
for this latter, and, passionate man as he was, although his rough manner indisposed 
so many against him, he was all mildness and cordiality towards me, and I felt both 
reverence and tenderness for him.” 
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apecting his interference with Sir 
Tee Hobhouse's publication, 

* A certain casay on Italian literature, 
published by an Engli h baronet, by 
name Hobhouse, a great friend of Lord 
Byron—an essay which, taken altogether, 
seems to mo well written and honourable 
to us Italians, provoked the Abate to at. 
tack me with a thousand accusations, 
amongst others, with having bartered my 
pen to the Austrians! a charge on which 
the English author, at a loss what to 
think about it, freely consulted myself, 
nearly a month ago, and to which Tre. 
plied by stating every circumstance in 
the most straightforward manner, not 
without regretung that the Abate had 
compelled me to prove hin a wilful 
alanderer, 

“The Abate now accuses Sir John 
Hobhouse bimself ‘of having written 
under my dictation,’ which will easily 
bo proved an untruth, Tobhouse came 
to Italy, ae English people are apt to do, 
with his book ready made, and gave it 
forthwith to the printer, The bookseller, 
Murray, seeing it turned on topica of 
Italian literature, requested me to glance 
over the manuscript, and handed it to 
me in his own rooms, I ran over it, 
saw my name, ond, ehutting the book, 
immediately returned it to the bookseller, 
saying, ‘That it did not become me to 
give any suggestions respecting a work 
m which the author spoke of myself,’ 
But tho publisher, fearme, at any rate, 
that Sir John, either through huate or im. 
verfect knowledge of Italian, might have 
ome inaccurate, and, having, as Tbe 
lieve, paid a lage sum for the manu 
soript, insisted that the book should be 
looked over and corrected, and conceived 
that | alone could be able to revise it, 
Ilo applied, therefore, to Mr, Moore (the 
most celebrated of living poets after Lord 
Iyron) to urge his request to me, and to 
Mr. Moore also 1 gave the same answer 

especially ae | owas then very buay 
with an article for the Fdinhburgh Review, 
Neither did I then know Sir John Hob 
house, except inosmuch os 1 hod met him 
at dinner ata friend's, who had invited 
us both for the express purpose of strik. 
jog up an acquaintance between us, nor 
did TL see him again, except by accident, 
nor contracted friendship with him, ex. 
cept several montha after the publication 
of his work. Moreover, his work was 
wublished only two or three weeks after 
fis landing in England, so that there 
could be no time for mo to write that 
essay, or for him to translate it, 

* All these arguments | bring forward 
for your own satisfaction, not the Abato's 
or any one else's; they may think and 
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say what they like, but, since Confa- 
lonieri assures me every one in Milan 
asserts that that work is my own pro- 
duction, | wished fully to undeceive you. 
For the reat, the Abate may think and 
suspect as he likes, but he was very ill 
advised, aud ran great danger when he 
wrote alao to Lord byron, ‘that his 
friend Hobhouse had appropriated my 
writings to himaelf;’ | would not assert 
that such are hia precise words, but such 
was the import of his accusation, I saw 
that letter with my own eyes, as well as 
another of the same Abate to Hobhouse. 
It is a four-page letter, and every syllable 
intended to denigrate my name, Yetl 
flattered’ myself that exile, danger, po- 
verty, and all other evila endured for 
honour's anke, would have sheltered me 
from the enmity of such as him, 

“The Abate may well say that ‘my 
boastings and pretensions have imposed 
upon the credulity of the English,” but 
he is mistaken, ft ia my consistency of 
opinion, whether right or wrong, in all 
my deeds and writings, which secured 
their esteem in my behalf; for, in this 
country, political veranatility ia visited 
with utter infamy ; neither can talent, 
wealth, nor rank, inany manner reconcile 
public opinion to it, Moreover, those 
fifleen months of solitude in Switzerland, 
and my confinement for il health in 
England, gave mo leisure to study Grock 
and Latin in good earnest; for the dead 
languages are the first requisite in this 
country for any man Hapiring to the 
reputation of a acholar, and similar stu 
dies are here eagerly pursued by every 
My classical attainments had, there- 
fore, the effect of increasing that little 
fame with which | landed in’ England; 
nor was even thie awarded me without 
rude trials of strength, for 
plied to me now for the interpretation of 


one, 


Greek passages, now for Latin disserta- 
tions to be their classical 
even for insenptions for 
monuments and statues, Even et the 
presont day | am amused to see the 
daily requests I receive to furnish them 
with quotations and inacriptionsa , os lf, 
instead of the poet of The Graces, L had 
hecome a mere decipherer of old serawls 
—it lumbering philologist, Finally, the 
articles | contributed to the Edinburgh 


and Quarterly Reviews have won me the 


inserted in 
jour oala, how 


adoption among English writers, because 
those periodical works only admit the 
writings of illustrious men? and those 
only who have a name in literature are 
illowed to pass judgment on the pro 
ductions of others, With these arta, ob, 
Silvio, I concilinte the good-will of the 
English, for among these people impos- 
ture never hos a chance of success." 


* Letter to Silvio Pollico, Hast Moulsey. Sept, 30, 1818, 





1846. ] 


As to the work on Parga, written 
by Foscolo, out of sympathy for the 
sufferers from the calamities of that 
country, and then suppressed, as it 
was pretended through subserviency 
to the English government, Foscolo 
gives very satisfactory explanations 
in his Apologetic Letler. In the 
first place he had been made aware 
that the exiles of Varga, in the ex- 
asperation of misfortune, had de- 
liberately imposed upon him, and 
induced him to frequent misstate- 
ments, which, if suffered to appear in 
print, would both have injured their 
own cause, and rendered the testi- 
mony of their advocate more than 
questionable. Moreover, the revo- 
lutions of Spain, Naples, and Pied- 
mont, in 1820, had led to the arrest 
of several persons who were men- 
tioned in that work as contributors 
of important documents, and whose 
co-operation with Foscolo on that 
subject might have aggravated the 
guilt with which they stood charged 
before their relentless judges. ‘These 
sacred motives, then, and not the 
briberics or menaces of the English 
cabinet, induced Foscolo to prevent 
thediffusion of his political pamphlet; 
and, whatever might be thought in 
Italy on such subjects, we know 
very well that the English govern- 
ment could neither condescend nor 
dare to have recourse to means which, 
in this country, would prove as in- 
eflicient as they would be unworthy 
and pusillanimous, 


** These reasons 1 alleged to the book. 
seller (John Murray), who, having taken 
upon himself to publish the work, bad 
repeatedly advertised it, although he 
appeared to regret it himself, and assured 
me he hud never looked even at the 
wools, Soon | was informed by Colonel 

Jonset, a Swiss gontloman, and by Count 
Santa-Rosa, that many surmised that I 
had suppressed my work, and, through 
the intercession of Lord Castlereagh, had 
received ample remuneration from the 
treasury of Great Britain, T only spoke 
once with Lord Caatlereagh, and that 
happened before a luge company, <A 
silly ludy took it into her faney to intro- 
luce me to him unexpectedly, and with- 
out my consent, at a ball, where we 
talked very oddly about Ltahan mattors, 
1 wrote all that was anid between us, 
but burned it after his death, It may be 
that that half-hour's conversation gave 
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rise to suspicions, which were afiorwards 
strongthened by the suppression of my 
work, What is very certain is, that 
1 never received a farthing for that book 
from any living being. Indeed, besides 
the Inbour of a whole year, it cost me 
O01, for the translator, copyiat,” &o.* 


Here Foseolo enters into particu- 
lars respecting his accounts with 
Murray, concluding that he believed 
to have fairly settled every difference 
with him. 

Another letter in French to Lord 
Holland, on the subject of the 
mimphiet on Parga, dated “South 
ok 4th March, 1824,” perfectly 
yrrees with the assertions already 
quoted, and contains a refutation of 
discreditable reports circulating in 
some English journal (John Bull), 
in Which Foscolo wasabsurdly enough 
represented as a Russian agent. But 
time and death have already averted 
niblic attention from the events of 
ay and from the persons impli- 
cated in them. 

Foscolo's controversy with Lord 
byron is more likely to excite the 
curiosity of our readers, and we 
translate it cerbatim from the Apolo- 
gelic Letter, which is here brought 
prematurely to a close. 


‘Lord Byron acted otherwise, He 
had loft in Italy a letter for me, rather 
long and very bitter, not so much, indeed, 
towirds me, as towards some of his 
friends ; in which he asked, ‘ How, 
since L had roused against mysolf the 
wrath of all the poets laure ate in my 
own country, L could now join the con. 
federacy of poets Inurente in England?’ 
With this Io complained that ‘1 had 
recanted and abjured my religious prin- 
ciples, and prevailed upon some book. 
seller not to publish the works of pro- 
fossed atheists; that ho hoped he was 
not expected to give any account of his 
views of another world, but that it was 
of importance for me in thia to remain 
fuithful to my political creed, and he, 
therefore, advised me to beware of auch 
among his countrymen as were known 
for masters of proselytiam and apostasy,’ 

* This letter was couched in terms of 
gentlemanly irony and literary courtesy, 
and it was the first and only communi. 
cation L ever received from Lord Byron, 
It appeared to me rather odd that he 
should deal with me with so much con- 
fidence as to use a very unceremonious 
language towards persons who were on 


a ee eee 


* Lettera Apologetica, p, 131, 
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terms of intimacy with him, and that he 
sbould assume towards me a severe tone 
of reprimand as if we had been very old 
friends. Neither had I ever written to 
him, though I heard that a letter of mine 
had reached his hands, which was di- 
rected to some person who shewed me 
one of his dramas (Marino Faliero), pre- 
vious to its appearance before the public. 
When I heard that my letter had actually 
been read by him, 1 was by no means 
surry, as I perceived from his reply that 
he, without being pleased with or angry 
at my remarks, calmly commented upon 
them. Several months later, another of 
his dramas was laid before me, when I 
observed before John Murray, in my own 
house, ‘that such works should be left 
to be published by booksellers who had 
nothing to lose, and were anxious to 
make their own way!’ ‘Those words, or 
words to that effect, [ remember to have 
repeated to the same Murray in his own 
chambers in Albemarle Street, in the 
presence of some of his friends who 
were wont to meet there. How these 
words could reach Byron in Italy I am 
at a loss to understand ; but the curious 
and gossip-picking wretches who en- 
venomed Lord Byron were a legion, and 
every syllable coupled with his name 
was conveyed to him through the air, 
as if by miraculous agencies. It was 
not long, however, before some light as 
to the reasons of his dissatisfaction with 
me was thrown out by a newspaper 
(The Examiner), which, setting aside the 
question of my politics, wondered how I 
could commune with the vile coterie of 
Albemarle Street.* The proprietors of 
that paper were the new publishers of 
Loid Byron’s works, and 1 had already 
determined to have nothing to do with 
either party, and to live retired and alone 
as I now do. 

“ Lord Byron, for the safe delivery of 
his letter, left it in the hands of a lady 
who had some papers to send me, and 
who, on account of the weight of the 
parcels, and of the insecurity of the Con- 
tinental post-offices for any thing that 
bore my name, put off forwarding it for 
days and months, She at last trusted it 
with a Greek, who, as it appears, tra- 
velled half over the globe on business of 
his own before he landed in England ; 
so that I only received my leiter a good 
twelvemonth after its date. 

**T replied to Lord Byron in the fol- 
lowing terms, ‘That poets laureate of 
any court were beings to be laughed 
at or pitied by any one who saw them or 
heard their lullaby songs; but that I 
had neither leisure nor inclination to 
listen to them; that it was a friend’s 
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duty to give one’s opinion when re- 
quired, and that the best advice to a man 
in business was, that he should look 
sharp after the interests of his calling; 
that, therefore, I had advised John Mur- 
ray to bave nothing to do with books 
which might injure him as a publisher ; 
that I would imitate Lord Byron in 
entering into no explanation respecting 
my religious sentiments, and, as to my 
political creed, that 1 had loudly pro. 
claimed it both in my writings and by 
my exile and poverty,’ &c. 

“Whether my answer ever reached 
its destination, aud what Lord Byron did 
with it, I am unable to say. He died 
soon afterwards, and the penny post de. 
livered at my door an anonymous letter, 
stating, ‘that it was known | was work- 
ing at an article for the European Re. 
view ; that I should not forget that the 
glory and opinions of Lord Byron be- 
longed to all Europe, and that, if I did 
not give him. credit for the communica- 
tion I had received from him, I should 
have to fear the visitation of public opin- 
ion, and perhaps something more.’” 


With this and with two other 
pages, in which Foscolo denies ever 
taving written a word on the sub- 
ject of Lord Byron, and declares 
himself pure of the obloquy which 
was at the time poured out against a 
man for whose genius he entertained 
the highest veneration, the Apolo- 
getic Letter remains interrupted. 

Thus much we have thought it 
expedient to quote from Foscolo’s 
inedited works, thinking these par- 
ticulars of sufficient importance to 
the English reader, as being vitally 
connected with the petty tracasseries 
which agitated the literary world of 
London at that brilliant epoch. Of 
Foscolo’s rancours and wranglings 
with his emulous backbiters in Italy 
we wish never to say one word, 
beyond deploring the condition of a 
country where men gifted with high 
intellectual faculties have no worthier 
field in which to employ their ener- 
gies, and expressing our astonishment 
on finding that so much of that 
dastardly warfare should at any time 
have been waged, even in England, 
where so wide a career is open to 
the loftiest yearnings of noble am- 
bition. 

Among the other papers which 
render the volume before us pecu- 
liarly interesting is a letter to Dio- 


* The expression of the Italian is much stronger, ‘ Com’ io patissi d’imbrattarmi 


delle lordure d’ Albemarle Street,” 
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nisio Bulzo, dated ber 25, 
1826, at an epoch in which Foscolo, 
wearied with the adversities he had 
met with in this country, was turn- 
ing his thoughts upon a removal to 
the Ionian Islands, where he flattered 
himself to find, under his native sky, 
that rest which he was soon after- 
wards to find in his humble grave 
on the banks of the Thames. We 
have already quoted long passages of 
that melancholy epistle, which, with 
the exception of a short letter to 
his constant Spanish friend, the Ca- 
nonico Riego, is the last record of 
Foscolo to posterity. 

It remains for us to say a few 
words with respect to the last of the 
works which we have undertaken to 
examine—the recent edition of Fos- 
colo’s Dante, published in London, 
under the vigilance of the same Mr. 
Mazzini. It is known to all persons 
interested in Italian literature that 
Foscolo had assumed the enterprise 
of a new edition of Dante, and that 
he had consecrated his last years 
to the accomplishment of his vast 
scheme. The Discorso sul Testo 
dellu Divina Commedia di Dante had 
already appeared in two editions in 
London, and at Lugano in Switzer- 
land. ‘The rest of the work was left 
in the hands of Mr. Pickering, who 
had already lost too much by Fos- 
colo’s speculations to venture on the 
publication of a work which he be- 
lieved unachieved. Mr. Rolandi, at 
the suggestion of Mr. Mazzini and 
other Italians, purchased the manu- 
script from Mr. Pickering for 4001., 
a sum which this latter had advanced 
to Foscolo as a remuneration for his 
labours; and the work appears now 
in a neat and correct edition—a 
monument of Italian devotion to the 
memory of Dante and his commen- 
tator. 

The first volume consists of the 
Discorso, already published ; and it 
is remarkable that Foscolo intended 
as a preface to the whole work the 
identical Apologetic Letter of which 
we have already taken notice. The 
second and third volumes contain the 
Commedia, with the variations of more 
than two hundred codes, and of all 
the previous editions of the poem ; 
the whole compared and sifted with 
& minute accuracy, with a discern- 
ment, with a depth of criticism and 
erudition, truly astonishing in that 
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uick-tempered and violent man. 
he last volume is filled up with 
a copious and correct chronology of 
the age of Dante, with an examina- 
tion of all the MSS. and printed 
editions of Dante’s works, and an 
index of all the words, names, and 
phrases, requiring explanation or 
commentary. 

No one better than Foscolo, a 
kindred genius, could follow in its 
soaring the sovereign genius of Dante. 
He has rescued the sacred poem from 
the hands of officious friends, as fatal 
to his memory as his bitterest oppo- 
nents. Under pretence of restoring 
the original text from the injuries of 
age and ignorance, of tearing asunder 
the veil of mysticism and allegory in 
which the poet, indulging the taste 
of his age, had masked his eternal 
truths, the commentators of Dante— 
for the most part ignorant monks, 
puerile sophists, or illiberal gram- 
marians — plunged the Divina Com- 
media into an ocean of doubt; they 
racked, they cramped, they stretched 
the sense ofits most lucid poetical effu- 
sions, to shape it after, and make it 
answerable for, their own narrow- 
minded conceits ; they made of it a 
maze of enigma and mystery—a 
mosaic of quibbles and acrostics—a 
monster which timid minds cannot 
approach without superstitious awe. 

Foscolo’s discourse, written, as it 
was, when age and exile had fitted 
him rather for contemplative than 
creative pursuits—when, to use his 
own words, the bard of “The Graces” 
had been turned into an antiquarian 
and grammatist—is still the work of 
a poet, and has rendered justice to 
the poet. It has cleared the fame of 
Dante from the stains of the calum- 
nies of his opponents, and from the 
smoke of the incense of his wor- 
shippers. It has driven the Pharisees 
and money-lenders out of the temple, 
it has levelled with the ground all 
the wretched systems and hypotheses 
by which we had hitherto been in- 
troduced to the perusal of Dante. 

True, Foscolo has demolished more 
than he could rebuild—he met with 
obstacles that it was in the power of 
no man to remove. ‘The poet is 
still in many passages impenetrable, 
but he is a poet at least; a great 
deal remains for us to regret, but a 
great deal has been restored to our 
admiration, Where Foscolo had no 
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means of throwing light upon his 
subject he endeavoured, at least, to 
make us aware, in its full extent, of 
our ignorance. 

We have learned distinctly, and 
beyond all doubt, that not a single 
line of that poem has been preserved 
in its original autographs, that all 
we read of it is taken from manu- 
scripts appearing at late intervals, 
in different places, adulterated by 
time, by ignorance, and party spirit ; 
that those different texts upon which 
we are compelled to rely are but 
too often and too sadly at variance 
—that scarcely any thing can be 
fairly determined concerning the 
epoch or the place in which the 
poem was written, that the whole 
of Dante's life, but especially the 
period of his existence to which the 
greatest interest is attached — his 
exile—is related in absurd and dis- 
cordant terms,— whilst not one of 
his lines was dictated without direct 
allusions to the hopes and fears 
which wrought upon his soul in the 
different stages of his anxious ex- 
istence. 

The discourse of Ugo Foscolo is 
evidently tending to a literary scep- 
ticism, which is to be recommended 
as most salutary to all readers of 
Dante. The blind obstinacy with 
which commentators pretended to 
account for every thing has been 
too long the principal cause that 
nothing could be understood. ‘The 
blank which time and adverse cir- 
cumstances have wrought on our 
knowledge of the poet’s mind cannot 
be filled up by vain, gratuitous con- 
jectures. We prefer an edition like 
the one now offered to the public. 
Dante is no class-book for beginners 
or for boarding-school misses. It 
requires a mind matured by previous 
researches. ‘Ihe spirit of the poet is 
to be studied in his verses, in his 
text, bare of all commentaries. The 
theories of an anti-papal spirit of 
Dante's precursorship of Protestant- 
ism, of a poetical jargon, intended to 
mask thoughts and feelings which 
the poct has most fearlessly an- 
nounced in a hundred passages as 
bright as the noontide sun,—all these, 
and similar absurdities of doting 
pedantry, can only mislead us in the 
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pursuit of paltry chimeras. The Di- 
vina Commedia must be studied with- 
out any other aid than a thorough 
knowledge of the spirit of the age 
in which the poet moved, and of 
which that work was a vast, vivid, 
all-embracing reflection. 

We shall conclude by offering our 
unqualified thanks to the editor, Mr. 
Mazzini, for the laborious task which 
he has so creditably brought to a 
close; and for which, not his coun- 
trymen alone, but all of us, admirers, 
and, in many instances, personal 
friends, of Foscolo, are indebted to 
him. May he have leisure and in- 
clination to fulfil the whole of his 
engagement with the public, and 
complete his work. Several volumes 
of Foscolo’s inedited papers are still 
in his hands. May he find sufficient 
encouragement to give them into 
light -without prejudice to his own 
interests. May the materials com- 
piled for a biography of Foscolo not 
remain as useless lumber on his table. 
Count Pecchio’s Life of Foscolo has 
already fallen into oblivion, and it is 
well for him that it did so. Peechio’s 
character was at the very antipodes 
with that of him he so equivocally 
styled his friend. ‘The count was a 
good, easy sort of a man, the most 
unfit to comprehend such a mind as 
Foscolo’s. The air of self-sufficiency, 
the half-sneering, half-pitying tone 
with which he looked on the fretting 
of a great soul, brought to bay by 
adversity, is more galling to the 
friends of the name of I’oscolo than 
the aspersions of his bitterest tra- 
ducers. On the other hand, the bio- 
gra hical memoir, written by Carrer 
or his Venetian edition, is the work 
of two persons—the author and the 
censor ; and only French farces can 
be written in partnership with any 
degree of success. 

Mr. Mazzini, thanks to his Italian 
rulers, is now living in a free coun- 
try — ay, in spite of the trick played 
upon him at St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 
still a free country. May he then 
avail himself of the privilege, and 
write the life of Foscolo in the true 
spirit of a free man, with that vene- 
ration which fills an upright mind in 
the presence ofa noble and eminently 
unfortunate being. 
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BON GAULTIER’S BOOK OF BALLADS.” 


Fun! fun! fun! is a common weekly 
motto nowadays for the contents of 
some singularly dull journal. The 
author of this volume does not adopt 
the fashionable motto, but in his 
eee pages he gives us the real 
thing. Since our introduction in 
boyhood to Colman’s Broad Grins, 
we have met with no volume of 
sportive verses which has afforded us 
half so much laughter. Let it not 
be imagined, however, that there is 
any similiarity between thetwo works, 
except in their potential power over 
the nerves and muscles of the risible 
animal. Colman’s book is a collec- 
tion of comic tales in flowing verse, 
glittering with puns, and rich with 
double entendre. Bon Gaultier, on 
the other hand, presents us with a 
genuine bundle of ballads, various in 
form and character, and each and all 
parodistic of the style and the cha- 
racteristic effusions of some one or 
other of our lyric writers, either 
recently dead or still flourishing, 
amongst articulately speaking men, 
after his peculiar fashion, and ac- 
cording to his capability. But let 
him speak for himself :— 


** TL Envoy. 


«« Come, buy my lays, and read them if you 
list ; 

My pensive public, if you list not, buy. 

Come, for you know me, Iam he who 
sung 

Of Mister Colt, and 1 am he who framed 

Of Widdicombe the wild and wondrous 
song. 

Come, listen to my lays, and you shall 
hear 

How Wordsworth, battling for the lau- 
reate’s wreath, 
Sore to the dust the terrrible Fitzball ; 
How N.P. Willis for his country’s good, 
In complete steel, all howie-knived at 
point, 

Took lodgings in the Snapping Turtle’s 
womb. 

Come, listen to my lays, and ye shall 
hear 

The mingled music of all modern bards 

Floating aloft in such peculiar strains, 

As strike themselyes with envy and 
amaze ; 

* The Book of Ballads. 
quill, London, 1845, 


For you ‘ bright-barped’ Tennyson shall 
sing, 

Macaula 7 a more than Roman lay, 

And Swe Lytton, Lytton Bulwer erst, 

Unseen amidst a metapbysic fog, 

Howl melancholy homage to the moon; 

For you once more Montgomery shall rave 

In all his rapt rabidity of rhyme, 

Nankeened Cockaigne shall pipe its puny 
note, 

And our Young England's penny trum- 
pet blow.” 


‘The ballads are of all sorts, except 
bad and indifferent ; that is to say, 
they are of all sorts of climature and 
country,— English, Scotch, Ameri- 
ean, German, Spanish, French, 
Turkish, and, finally, Utopian. 
Taken in one aspect, they give evi- 
dence of Bon Gaultier’s wonderful 
command over our language, and his 
exquisite facility of versification ; 
while in another they shew how 

lastic are his powers of imitation, and 
10w perfect his apprehension of the 
very spirit of the writer whose verses 
he parodies; and, be it observed, 
that nothing can be farther from his 
intention than to disparage the ef- 
fusions of those watihiy children of 
the Muse with whose productions he 
deals ; his sole object is to disport 
his fine powers in merriment, and to 
make his readers share that frank 
and genial merriment in which he 
revels. His is not the soul that could 
be insensible to the glories which 
crown the lays of Wordsworth and 
Southey, of Lockhart and Macaulay. 
His is not the hand that would tear 
one leaf of laurel from their honoured 
brows; and, with respect to the feebler 
children of song, if there be any 
under-current of bitter ridicule in 
his ludicrous imitations, it could not 
well be avoided, as it consists chiefly 
in the fact, that the parody is more 
vigorous and harmonious than the 
original. He cannot conquer quite 
the difficulty of writing down to an 
imitation of the effusions of these 
small fry of literature; the fier 
spirit unconsciously flashes fort 
ever and anon; the stalwart hand 
discloses its powers through the 
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muffle in which he wraps it. Tom 
Moore sings,— 


““ Where bright eyes so abound, boy, 
’Tis hard to choose, ’tis hard to choose.” 


And we say to our readers, Where 
good and right funny ballads so 
abound, boys, ‘tis hard to choose. 
But for our love for the thundering 
versification of Lockhart’s Spanish 
Bailads, and from many pleasant re- 
miniscences of drollest Andrew Du- 
crow and his theatre—the true na- 
tional theatre; for there alone is it 
we have our national achievements 
presented in dramatic form to stir 
the hearts and minds of future Nel- 
sons and Wellingtons —we will turn, 
in the first instance, to “‘ The Lay of 
Don Fernando Gomersalez.” 

It is unnecessary to point out the 
fine lay of Lockhart’s, of which it is 
a parody. But, for the sake of such 
of our readers as have never had the 
good fortune to see the grand eques- 
trian and dramatic spectacles at Ast- 
ley’s—our readers, for example, bred 
in the seclusion of the country, or 
born in our Indian empire or our 
distant colonial possessions — it is re- 
quisite we should state that Mr. 
Gomersal has been for many years 
the representative of the foreign he- 
roes in the wars waged on the Astleian 
boards. Ducrow, who now, alas! 


** Sleeps the sleep 
That knows no waking,” 


but, still true to his vocation, sleeps, 
melodramatically, in his grand mau- 
soleum in the Cemetery at Kensal 
Green, was too great a patriot not to 
reserve to himself the personation of 
all our native heroes (to say nothing 
of our patriot saint, the good knight 
St. George,) from the Sir Lancelots, 
and Sir Percivals, and Sir Gawains, 
of the Table Round, to the Mar- 
quess of Anglesea and the Duke of 
Wellington, of our living chivalry. 
But Gomersal was, and delighted are 
we to say is, the embodiment in the 
flesh of the mighty warriors who 
have fallen before British prowess, 
and especially of the greatest of them 
all, Napoleon Buonaparte. Indeed, 
his likeness to the emperor is so mar- 
vellous, that, in the strictest sense of 
the words, he may be said to double 
his part when he appears upon the 
field of Waterloo, en petit chapeau et 
redingote gris, with the petite épée by 
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his side, in white smalls and long 
grim with despair as he sees 
that the stupid English will not find 
out that | are beaten ; and fiercely 
taking snuff as he orders charge 
after charge, in whirlwind vehe- 
mence, against the serried ranks of 
“ that astonishing infantry.” It will 
now be understood how appropri- 
ately is Gomersal made the hero of 
this lay of foreign “derring do.” 
Mr. Widdicombe, it must next be 
told, is the urbane, the witty, the ac- 
complished, and the venerable master 
of the ring. Great in his professional 
career, still greater as the oracle of 
the neighbouring hostelrie, where he 
is reverentially regarded as the writer 
of the principal leaders in the Times. 
With this explanation we may pass 
on to the story of the ballad. It will 
be remembered on a day of high 
triumph and solemnity “ in Grenada’s 
royal town,” the Moorish king, hurt 
in his pride, as he presides at the 
tournament, at the praises by his mi- 
nister of a captive-Spanish knight, 
causes him to be released from his 
dungeon, and promises him life and 
liberty if he can overthrow in combat 
three Moorish champions before the 
sun has sunk below the horizon. 
Then quoth Don Fernando Gomer- 
salez to the monarch Al-Widdi- 
combe :— 


«« « Give me but the armour, monarch, that 
I wore within the field, 

Give me but my trusty helmet, give me 
but my dinted shield, 

And my old steed, Bavieca, swiftest 
courser in the ring, 

And I rather should imagine that I'll do 
the business, king!’ 

Then they carried down the armour from 
the garret where it lay, 

Oh, but it was red and rusty, and the 
plumes were shorn away ; 

And they led out Bavieca, from a foul and 
filthy van, 

For the conqueror had sold him to a 
Moorish dogs’-meat man. 


When the steed beheld his master, then 
he whinnied loud and free, 

And, in token of subjection, knelt upon 
each broken knee ; 

And a tear of walnut largeness to the 
warrior’s eyelids rose, 

As he fondly picked a beanstraw from his 
coughing courser’s nose. 


‘ Many a time, O Bavieca, hast thou 
borne me through the fray ! 

Bear me but again as deftly through the 
listed ring this day ; 
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Or if thou art worn and feeble, as may 
well have come to pass, 

‘Time it is, my trusty charger, both of us 
were sent to grass!’ 


Then he seized his lance, and, vaulting in 
the saddle, sat upright, 

Marble seemed the noble courser, iron 
seemed the mailéd knight ; 

And a cry of admiration burst from every 
Moorish lady,— 

‘ Five to four on Don Fernando!’ cried 
the sable-bearded cadi. 


Warriors three from Alcantara burst into 
the listed space, 

Warriors three, all bred in battle, of the 
proud Alhambra race : 

Trumpets sounded, coursers bounded, and 
the foremost straight went down, 

Tumbling, like a sack of turnips, just be- 
fore the jeering clown. 


In the second chieftain galloped, and he 
bowéd to the king, 

And his saddle-girths were tightened by 
the master of the ring ; 

Through three blazing hoops he bounded 
ere the desperate fight began,— 

Don Fernando! bear thee bravely !—’t is 
the Moor Abdorrhoman ! 


Like a double streak of lightning, clash- 
ing in the sulphurous sky, 

Met the pair of hostile heroes, and they 
made the sawdust fly ; 

And the Moslem spear so stiffly smote on 
Don Fernando’s mail, 

That he reeled, as if in liquor, back to 
Bavieca’s tail. 


But he caught the mace beside him, and 
he griped it hard and fast, 

And he swung it starkly upwards as the 
foeman bounded past ; 

And the deadly stroke descended through 
the skull and through the brain, 

As ye may have seen a poker cleave a 
cocoa-nut in twain. 


Sore astonied was the monarch, and the 
Moorish warriors all, 

Save the third bold chief, who tarried 
and beheld his brethren fall ; 

And the clown, in haste arising from the 
footstool where he sat, 

Notified the first appearance of the fa- 
mous Acrobat! 


Never on a single charger rides that stout 
and stalwart Moor, 

Five beneath his stride so stately bear 
him o’er the trembling floor ; 

Five Arabians, black as midnight, on their 
necks the rein he throws, 

And the outer and the inner feel the 
pressure of his toes. 
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Never wore that chieftain armour: in a 
knot himself he ties, 

With his grizzly head appearing in the 
centre of his thighs ; 

Till the petrified spectator asks, in undis- 
guised alarm,— 

Wheremay be the warrior’s body !—which 
is leg, and which is arm? 


‘Sound the charge!’ the coursers 
started; with a yell and furious 
vault, 

High in air the Moorish champion cut a 
wondrous somersault ; 

O’er the head of Don Fernando like a 
tennis-ball he sprung, 

Caught him tightly by the girdle, and 
behind the crupper hung. 


Then his dagger Don Fernando plucked 
from out its jewelled sheath, 

And he struck the Moor so fiercely, as he 
grappled him beneath, 

That the good Damascus weapon sunk 
within the folds of fat, 

And, as dead as Julius Cesar, dropped 
the Gordian Acrobat. 


Meanwhile fast the sun was sinking,— 
it had sunk beneath the sea, 

Ere Fernando Gomersalez smote the 
latter of the three ; 

And Al-Widdicombe, the monarch, point- 
ed, with a bitter smile, 

Tothe deeply darkening canvass—blacker 
grew it all the while. 


* Thou hast slain my warriors, Spaniard ! 
but thou hast not kept thy time; 

Only two had sunk before thee ere I 
heard the curfew chime ; 

Back thou goest to thy dungeon, and 
thou may’st be wondrous glad, 

That thy head is on thy shoulders for 
thy work to-day, my lad! 


Therefore all thy boasted valour, Christ. 
ian dog, of no avail is !’ 

Dark as midnight grew the brow of Don 
Fernando Gomersalez ;— 

Stifly sat he in his saddle, grimly 
looked around the ring, 

Laid his lance within the rest, and shook 
his gauntlet at the king. 


*O, thou foul and faithless traitor! 
wouldst thou play me false again ? 

Welcome death and welcome torture, ra- 
ther than the captive’s chain; 

But I give thee warning, caitiff! Look 
thou sharply to thine eye— 

Unavenged, at least in harness, Gomersa- 
lez shall not die !’ 


Thus he spoke, and Bavieca like an ar. 
row forward flew, 

Right and left the Moorish squadron 
wheeled to let the hero through ; 
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Brightly gleawed the lance of vengeance 
—tiercely sped the fatal thrust — 

From his throne the Moorish monarch 
tumbled lifeless in the dust. 


Speed thee, speed thee, Bavieca! speed 
thee faster than the wind ! 

Life and freedom are before thee, deadly 
foes give chase behind ! 

Speed thee up the sloping spring-board ; 
o'er the bridge that spans the 
seas ; 

Yonder gauzy moon will light thee 
through the grove of canvass trees. 


Close before thee Pampeluna spreads her 
painted pasteboard gate ! 

Speed thee onward, gallant courser, speed 
thee with thy knightly freight— 

Victory! the town receives them!— 
Gentle ladies, this the tale is, 

Which I learned in Astley’s Circus, of 
Fernando Gomersalez !” 


We must give one more extract 
from this portion of the work —the 
Spanish ballads. But that which 
we quote reminds us not alone of the 
Spanish, but of an ode, with the 
slenderest sible materials for a 
story, on which Shelley has lavished 
the most wonderful pomp of melodi- 
ous diction, and poured forth a mul- 
titude of epithets as rich in gorgeous 
illustration as the Greek tongue 
itself could supply. The pursuit of 
Arethusa by A P eus will spring to 
the reader's mind. We quote a pass- 
age from the exquisite version of the 
old Greek fable in startling contrast 
with the mimic lay about the pursuit 
round the ring of Miss Woolford by 
Mr. Gomersal :— 


« Arethusa arose 
From her couch of snows 

In the Acroceraunian Mountains, 
From cloud and from crag, 
With many a jag, 

Shepherding her bright fountains. 
She leapt down the rocks 
With her rainbow locks 

Streaming among the streams, 
Her steps paved with green 
The downward ravine, 

Which slopes to the western gleams : 
And, gliding and springing, 
She went ever singing 

In murmurs as soft as sleep ; 
The earth seem’d to love her, 
And heaven smiled above her, 


As she linger’d towards the deep.” 


Well, Alpheus pursues, and the 
chase, to a dull utilitarian, would 
seem as bootless and fantastical as 
that in the ring at Astley’s; but how 
charming the music of the story :— 
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* The beard and the hair 
Of the river-god were 
Seen through the torrent’s sweep 
As he follow’'d the light 
Of the fleet nymph's flight 
To the brink of the Dorian deep. 
* Oh, save me! oh, guide me! 
And bid the deep hide me, 
For he grasps me now by the bair.’ 
The loud ocean heard, 
To its blue depths stirr’d, 
And divided at her prayer ; 
And under the water 
The earth’s white daughter 
Fled like a sunny beam 
Behind her descended, 
Her billows unblended 
With the blackish Dorian stream. 
Like a gloomy stain 
On the emerald main 
Alpheus rush’d behind, 
As an eagie pursuing 
A dove to its ruin 
Down the streams of the cloudy wind. 
Under the bowers, 
Where the ocean powers 
Sit on their pearled thrones ; 
Through the coral woods 
Of the weltering floods ; 
Over heaps of unvalued stones ; 
Through the dim beams 
Which amid the streams 
Weave a network of colour’d light ; 
And under the caves 
Where the shadowy waves 
Are as green as the forest’s night ; 
Outspeeding the shark 
And the swordfish dark 
Under the ocean foam, 
And up through the rifts 
Of the mountain clifts, 
They pass'd to their Dorian home.” 
* ° * * 


We now quote the Astleian-Span- 
ish ballad :— 
** The Courtship of our Cid. 
« What a pang of sweet emotion 
Thrill’d the Master of the Ring, 
When he first beheld the lady 
Through the stabled portal spring! 
Midway in his wild grimacing 
Stopp’d the piebald-visaged clown, 
And the thunders of the audience 
Nearly brought the gallery down. 


Donna Inez Woolfordinez ! 
Saw ye ever such a maid, 

With the feathers swailing o'er ber, 
And her spangled rich brocade ? 

In her fairy hand a horsewhip, 
On her foot a buskin small ; 

So she stepp’d, the stately damsel, 
Through the scarlet grooms and all. 

And she beckon’d for her courser, 
And they brought a milk-white mare ; 

Proud, I ween, was that Arabian 
Such a gentle freight to bear : 
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And the master moved towards her, 
With a proud and stately walk, 
And, in reverential homage, 
Rubb’d her soles with virgin chalk. 


Round she flew, as Flora flying 
Spans the circle of the year ; 

And the youth of London, sighing, 
Half forgot the ginger-beer— 

Quite forgot the maids beside them ; 
As they surely well might do, 

When she raised two Roman candles 
Shooting fireballs red and blue ! 


Swifter than the Tartar’s arrow, 
Lighter than the lark in flight, 
On the left foot now she bounded, 
Now she stood upon the right. 
Like a beautiful Bacchante, 
Here she soars, and there she kneels ; 
While amid her floating tresses, 
Flash two whirling Catherine wheels ! 


Hark! the blare of yonder trumpet! 
See, the gates are epen’d wide! 

Room, there, room for Gomersalez,— 
Gomersalez in his pride ! 

Rose the shout of exultation, 
Rose the cat’s triumphant call, 

As he bounded, man and courser, 
Over master, clown, and all ! 


Donna Inez Woolfordinez ! 
Why those blushes on thy cheek ? 
Doth thy trembling bosom tell thee, 
He hath come thy love to seek ? 
Fleet thy Arab—but behind thee 
He is rushing, like a gale ; 
One foot on his coal-black’s shoulders, 
And the other on his tail ! 


Onward, onward, panting maiden ! 
He is faint and fails—for now 

By the feet he hangs suspended 
From his glistening saddle-bow. 

Down are gone both cap and feather, 
Lance and gonfalon are down ! 

Trunks, and cloak, and vest of velvet, 
He has flung them to the clown. 


Faint and failing! Up he vaulteth, 
Fresh as when he first began ; 
All in coat of bright vermilion, 
’Quipped as Shaw the Life-Guards- 
man ! 
Right and left his whizzing broadsword, 
Like a sturdy flail, he throws ; 
Cutting out a path unto thee, 
Through imaginary foes. 


Woolfordinez! speed thee onward ! 
He is hard upon thy track,— 
Paralysed is Widdicombez, 

Nor his whip can longer crack ; 
He has flung away his broadsword, 
’Tis to clasp thee to his breast. 
Onward !—see, he bares his bosom, 

Tears away his scarlet vest, 
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Leaps from out his nether garments, 
And bis leathern stock unties,— 
As the flower of London’s dustmen, 
Now in swift pursuit he flies. 
Nimbly now he cuts and shuffles, 
O’er the buckle, heel and toe! 
And, with hands deep in his pockets, 
Winks to all the throng below! 


Onward, onward rush the coursers, 
Woolfordinez, peerless girl, 

O’er the garters lightly bounding 
From her steed with airy whirl ! 

Gomersalez, wild with passion, 
Danger—all but her—forgets ; 

Wheresoe’er she flies, pursues her, 
Casting clouds of somersets ! 


Onward, onward rush the coursers, 
Bright is Gomersalez’ eye ; 
Saints protect thee, Woolfordinez, 
For bis triumph, sure, is nigh! 
Now his courser’s flanks he lashes, 
O'er his shoulders flings the rein, 
And his feet aloft he tosses, 
Holding stoutly by the mane ! 


Then, his feet once more regaining, 
Doffs his jacket, doffs his smalls ; 
And in graceful folds around him 
A bespangled tunic falls. 
Pinions from his heels are bursting, 
His bright locks have pinions o’er 
them ; 
And the public sees with rapture 
Maia’s nimble son before them. 


Speed thee, speed thee, Woolfordinez ! 
For a panting god pursues ; 
And the chalk is very nearly 
Rubbed from thy white satin shoes! 
Every bosom throbs with terror, 
You might hear a pin to drop ; 
All was hush’d, save where a starting 
Cork gave out a casual pop, 


One smart lash across his courser, 
One tremendous bound and stride, 
And our noble Cid was standing 
By his Woolfordinez’ side ! 
With a god’s embrace he clasped her, 
Raised her in his manly arms ; 
And the stables’ closing barriers 
Hid his valour and her charms !” 


For the sake of exhibiting the 
ludicrous contrast, we cannot refrain 
from setting beside the conclusion of 
this ballad the closing lines of Shel- 
ley’s Arethusu :— 


** And now from their fountains 

In Enna’s mountains, 

Down one vale, where tlie Morning basks, 
Like friends once parted 
Grown single-hearted, 

They ply their watery tasks. 
At sunrise they leap 
From their cradles steep 
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In the cave of the shelving hill, 
At noontide they flow 
Through the woods below 

And the meadows of asphodel ; 
And at night they sleep 
In the rocky deep 

Beneath the Ortygian shore, 
Like spirits that lie 
In the azure sky, 

Where they love but live no more.” 


Whoever has marked the soldierly 
attitude, heard the short, sharp, ab- 
rupt sentences, and the military 
tones of the Great Duke in address- 
ing the House of Lords, cannot fail 
to be much amused with the follow- 
ing :-— 

‘* Sonnet to Britain. 


“s 


“Halt! Shoulder arms! 
As you were! 
Rightwheel! Eyesleft! 
Stand at ease! 
O Britain! O my country! 
like these 
Have made thy name a terror and a fear 
To all the nations. Witness Ebro’s 
banks, 
Assaye, Toulouse, Nivelle, and Wa- 
terloo, 
Where the grim despot muttered, 
* Sauve qui peut!’ 
And Ney fied darkling.—Silence in the 
ranks ! 

Inspired by these, amidst the iron crash 
Of armies, in the centre of his troop 
The soldier stands — unmoyable, not 

rash— 
Until the forces of the foemen droop ; 
Then knocks the Frenchmen to eternal 
smash, 
Pounding them into mummy, 


der, hoop ! 


BY THE D-—— OF W . 


Recover ! 
Attention ! 


Words 


Shoul- 


Here is a specimen of an imitation 
of the roll of Macaulay’s long lines :— 


“ Fyite the First. 


‘*« « What news, what news, thou pilgrim 
grey, what news from southern land? 

How fare the bold Conservatives, how is 
it with Ferrand ? 

How does the little Prince of Wales? 
how looks our lady queen ? 

And tell me is the gentle Brough once 
more at Windsor seen ?’ 


‘I bring no tidings from the court, nor 
from St. Stephen’s hall ! 

I’ve heard the thundering tramp of horse 
and the trumpet’s battle-call ; 

And these old eyes have seen a fight, 
which England ne’er hath seen, 
Since fell King Richard sobbed his soul 

through blood on Bosworth Green.’ ” 
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Here are next two right funny 
specimens of the absurd facility of 
ennysonian verse :— 


** Caroline. 


“ Lightsome, brightsome, cousin mine ! 
Easy, breezy Caroline! 

With thy locks all raven shaded, 

From thy merry brow up-braided, 

And thine eyes of laughter full, 
Brightsome cousin mine ! 

Thou in chains of love hast bound me— 

Wherefore dost thou flit around me, 
Laughter-loving Caroline ? 


When I fain would go to sleep 
In my easy-chair, 
Wherefore on my slumbers creep ? 
Wherefore start me from repose, 
Tickling of my hookéd nose, 
Pulling of my hair? 
Wherefore, then, if thou dost love me, 
So to words of anger move me, 
Corking of this face of mine, 
Tricksy cousin Caroline ? 


When a sudden sound I hear, 
Much my nervous system suffers, 
Shaking through and through,— 
Cousin Caroline, I fear, 
’T was no other hand but you 
Put gunpowder in the snuffers, 
Springing such a mine! 
”T was no other but yourself, 
Wicked-trickéd, little elf, 
Naughty cousin Caroline!” 


The second specimen is entitled, 
«* The Biter Bit. 


*¢ The sun is in the sky, mother, the 
flowers are springing fair, 

And the melody of woodland birds is 
stirring in the air ; 

The river, smiling to the sky, glides on- 
ward to the sea, 

And happiness is every where, oh, mo- 
ther, but with me! : 


They are going to the church, mother,— 
I hear the marriage bell ; 

It rises o’er the upland, it haunts me like 
a knell ; 

He leads her on his arm, mother, he 
cheers her faltering step, 

And she clings closely to his side, she 
does, the demirep ! 


They are crossing by the stile, mother, 
where we so oft have stood,— 

The stile beside the thorn at the corner of 
the wood ; 

The boughs, that oft have echoed back 
the words that won my ear, 

Now bend their blossoms o’er him as he 
leads his bridal fere. 
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He will pass beside the stream, mother, 
where first my hand he pressed, 

By the meadow where, with quivering 
lip, his passion he coiual ; 

And down the hedgerows where we've 
strayed again and yet again ; 

Yet he will not think of me, mother, his 
broken-hearted Jane ! 


He said that I was proud, mother,—he 
said I looked for gold ; 

He said I did not love him,—that my 
words were few and cold ; 

He said I kept him off and on, in hopes 
of higher game,— 

And it may be that I did, mother,—but 
who hasn't done the same ? 


I did not know my heart, mother,—I 
know it now too late ; 

I thought that I without a pang could 
wed some nobler mate ; 

But no nobler suitor sought me, and he 
has gone elsewhere, 

And my heart is gone, and I am left to 
wither in despair. 


You may lay me in my bed, mother, my 
head is throbbing sore ; 

And, mother, prithee let the sheets be 
duly aired before ; 

And, if you would do pleasure to your 
poor desponding child, 

Draw me a pot of beer, mother, and, 
mother, draw it mild!” 


One more extract, and then we 
have done. It is from “ The Queen 


in France; an Ancient Scottish Bal- 
lad :”— 


“* They hadna sailed a league, a league,— 
A league, but barely twa, 
When the lift grew dark, and the waves 
grew wan, 
And the wind began to blaw. 


‘O weel, weel may the waters rise, 
In welcome o’ their queen ; 

What gars ye look sae white, Albert, 
What makes your e’e sae green ?’ 


‘ My heart is sick, my heid is sair, 
Gie me a glass o’ the gude brandie: 
To set my foot on the braid green sward, 
I'd gie the half o’ my yearly fee. 
* It’s sweet to hunt the sprightly hare 
On the bonny slopes o’ Windsor lea, 
But O, it’s ill to bear the thud 
And pitching o’ the saut, saut sea!’” 


In conclusion, it is scarcely neces- 
sary for us to remark that the ef- 
fusions of Bon Gaultier in this vol- 
ume are merely the results of high 
spirits and a few leisure hours of one 
of the first scholars of the day, and 
one of the very best original writers 
in prose and verse. 
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But, though we have spoken the 
farewell to our gentle reader, the 
word that ever has been and must be, 
let us claim to be allowed the Hi- 
bernian privilege of one word more, 
and it will be to shew the versatility 
of Bon Gaultier’s genius, frolicksome 
and ludicrous, without the stain of 
ribaldry, or the plague-spot of ill- 
nature. He who tells us in ? Envoy 
to this Book of Ballads,— 

“‘T am he who sang 
Of Mr. Colt, and I am he who framed 
Of Widdicombe the wild and wondrous 
lay,” 
is, at the same time, one of the best 
translators of the loose and passion- 
ate gentleman Catullus, the mystic 
Goéthe, and the towering Schiller ; 
and he has even dealt with Dante 
with a fervour, and energy, and 
vigour, which clearly point him out 
as aman who might prove himself a 
capable and worthy translator of the 
mighty Florentine’s works into our 
vernacular: “ Si illi ullum tribuere- 
tur vacuum tempus et liberum: ne- 
que enim occupataé opera, neque im- 
pedito animo, res tanta suscipi potest : 
utrumque opus est et cura vacare et 
negotio.” We give one specimen, a 
short one, from a canzone of Dan- 
te’s, of Bon Gaultier’s perfect mas- 
tery of pure, rich, old English, ere it 
became mountebanked by sesquepeda- 
lia verba, founded on the stilted Latin 
of the orators,—of his perfect and 
peculiar familiarity with and capabi- 
lity of adopting in our tongue the 
rhythm of Dante, and of his power 
of entering into the depths of Dan- 
te’s soul, and giving utterance to its 
inspirations :— 
‘* Yes, Beatrice is gone to yonder heaven, 
To realms where angels dwell and are in 
peace ; 
You ladies hath she left with them to 
stay, 
She was not hence like other mortals 
riven, 
By chill or calenture, or such disease, 
But for her mighty worth was borne 
away. 
For ber meek nature shed so bright a ray, 
It beamed to heaven, and with a light so 
blest, 
As woke amaze in the Eternal Sire, 
And kindled sweet desire 
To call a soul so lovely to his rest. 
Then made He it from earth to Him to 
aspire ; 
Deeming this life of care and sorrowing 
Unwortby of so fair and pure a thing.” 
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CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 


Ir was the first week in the month 
of December. 


‘* Muttering, the winds at eve, with 
hoarser voice, 

Blow blustering from the south. 
frost, subdued, 

Gradual resolves into a trickling thaw. 

Spotted the mountains shine ; loose sleet 
descends, 

And floods the country round, 
rivers swell, 

Impatient for the day. 
hills, 

O'er rocks and woods, in broad, brown 
cataracts, 

A thousand snow-fed torrents shoot at 
once ; 

And, where they rush, the wide-resound. 
ing plain 

Is left one slimy waste.”’* 


The 


The 


Broke from the 


Such were the proceedings of na- 
ture from ten o'clock on Monday 
night till four on Tuesday afternoon, 
during which period a fearfully - 

The 


heavy laden vehicle, called “ 

Accommodation,” was on its way to- 
wards the metropolis. It was built, 
they said, expressly to “ accommodate 
six insides ;” and so our curate was 
tightly wedged between a male and 
female whose dimensions greatly ex- 
ceeded the coachmaker’s meagre cal- 
culation of mankind’s fair propor- 
tion. Unfortunately, too, his opposite 
neighbour was a man amanael of re- 
markably long legs, in the arrange- 
ment of which he was either very 
awkward, or solely intent on his 
own comfort. But, worse than all, 
the opposite corners were occupied 
by a couple of “ sportingly”-dressed, 
vulgar pot-companions, ~ had al- 
ready been drinking deeply, and 
soon gave their fellow-travellers to 
understand that they intended to 
make a merry night of it. And, with 
such intent, they jeeringly abused 
each other in the “slang” of the day, 


and sported coarse jokes, till one of 


them so far transgressed beyond all 
rules of decorum, that Mr. Meadows 
was unable to refrain from reminding 
him that there was a lady in com- 
pany. 


“ Meaning me!” screamed the 
jolly dame on his left, with a power 
of voice that was quite startling. 
“ Ha, ha, ha! Nevermind me! [ 
han’t keep’d a public-house all these 
years to be upset by nothing o° that 
sort. NotI! Besides, if he should 
make me blush, it’s dark, and so no- 
body can see.” 

Here the huge man on the curate’s 
right laughed heartily, and then 
roared out, “ Keep it up, my lads! 
If it an’t light till my dame blushes, 
we shall have a precious long night 
of it. So, Ya—a—ap! Get along!” 

“ Capital!” exclaimed the joker ; 
* we shall be a jolly set, see. What 
say you, sir? Hope you've no ob- 
jections?” And he nudged the long- 
legged man in the side. 

“ Not a bit!” was the growling 
reply. “Crack awa! crack awa! 
and be hanged to you! only just keep 
your hands to yoursell, or maybe 
yell get a paik ye wonna thank me 
for.” 

“ The ayes,” having thus trium- 
phantly carried the “ resolution” 
for “keeping it up,” immediately 
commenced their operations, by 
shouting, “ Tally-ho! Yoicks! Wind 
him!” and other discordant vocifera- 
tions, by way of a prelude or overture 
to the performances of the night. It 
was then agreed that they should 
have a story or a song alternately, 
with a toast,—the latter to be drunk 
in any beverage they could obtain at 
the houses where the coach stopped 
to change horses, or for refreshment ; 
and the heavy “ Accommodation” 
drivers of those days were wont 
* just to pull up” often enough to 
satisfy the most inveterate soaker. 
So, while the overladen vehicle 
swayed to and fro with fearful ob- 
liquity, and ground, and furrowed, 
and splashed its way through gravel, 
and clay, and mire; and the winds 
howled, and the “ loose sleet” was 
driven against its sides, and rushed 
by or tinkled at the windows, the 
“ jolly set” within “kept it up” till 
an hour after midnight. Then the 


* Thomson. 
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“ roadside houses” were shut up, 
and even the changing of horses was 
performed at the stables of inns, 
where tbe yawning hostler could make 
no welcome reply to the accustomed 

uestion, “ What can you give us to 

rink?” And thus, for lack of far- 
ther stimulants, wearied nature as- 
serted her power, and, one by one, 
they dropped to sleep. 

The feelings of a quict, retired 
country clergyman, closely penned 
in, and compelled to endure such a 
scene, may perhaps be included fairly 
in the sweeping clause of matters 
“more easily imagined than de- 
scribed.” Our curate’s habitual study 
and endeavour was to do good, and 
to avoid giving cause of offence. The 
sudden coarse outbreak on the pre- 
sent occasion had at first utterly 
astounded, or, as his tormentors 
would have said, “ dumfoundered ” 
him; but, after awhile, fancying he 
perceived a gleam of good sense in 
one of the riotous pair, and giving 
him full credit for good temper, on 
account of his incessant laughter, he 
ventured to suggest to him, when at 
a loss for a song, that he should “ fa- 
vour the company” with, “ In the 
Downhill of Life.” 

“So I will, my trump!” was the 
reply. ‘* Glad to find you can speak 
again, I was sadly afraid you were 
a wolf in sheep’s clothing; a Me- 
thodee parson, or something of that 
sort. However, here goes! and 
mind it’s your turn after the lady.” 

This was perplexing. Mr. Mea- 


dows had hazarded the mention of 


the song with a faint hope of chang- 
ing the current of things, by praising 
the words, and perhaps bringing 
about something like rational con- 
versation. To argue with a drunken 
man was, he knew, ridiculous; but 
he had sometimes known people to 
be pleasant company cnough, even 
though they had taken a little too 
much. In the present case, he failed 
from lack of experience, as he had 
never been in the habit of sitting 
with topers, and watching the pro- 
gress of intoxication. The fellow he 
addressed was what is termed “ too 
far gone” for “ rational conversa- 
tion,” but most amply corroborated 
the opinion entertained of his good 
temper, by taking our curate under 


his especial care from the moment of 


his pleading a headach and general 
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indisposition as an excuse for not 
contributing to the harmony of the 
night. “You must drink, man! 
drink!” was his reiterated hiccup- 
ping advice; and thenceforth he 
continued to press the poor gentle- 
man to partake of brandy-and-water, 
—then ale, then gin, then both 
mixed, &c., while he himself seemed 
overflowing with the milk of human 
kindness, and much grieved that his 
maudlin recommendations were de- 
clined by his wearied patient, who 
(though a lover of peace) almost wish- 
ed for a quarrel, by way of variety. 
But “ time and the hour run through 
the blackest day,” and night also; 
and, though it is a bold assertion, 
seeing what we have all seen on si- 
milar occasions, a more miserable, 
wretched-looking set of “ insides” 
never entered an inn-room to a 
candlelight breakfast than was re- 
leased from “ ‘The Accommodation” 
at seven o'clock on Tuesday morn- 
ing. 

Though, as we have seen, “ more 
sinned against than sinning,” our 
curate’s pale countenance and dis- 
tressed air might have led an indif- 
ferent judge to consider him the 
greatest rake of the preceding night. 
Poor fellow! he thought a cup of 
tea might refresh him ; but scarcely 
had he taken a sip, and swallowed a 
mouthful of toast, ere the room was 
reeking with the cffluvia of hot 
rum-and-milk, and other prepara- 
tions “ gude for a sair head,” as the 
long-shanked man said, and styled 
by the rest, “ hairs of the old dog.” 
His benevolent persecutor, of course, 
invited him to partake of these me- 
dicaments, and, with provoking ob- 
livion and coolness, assured him that 
he stood more in need of them than 
any one else, as he (the curate) had 
been decidedly the most “cut” (de. 
intoxicated) of all the jovial noc- 
turnal party. Worn out as he was, 
the quict sufferer merely shook his 
head in reply, and thus confirmed 
the truth of the accusation in the 
mind of their coachman, who was 
then in the room to announce that he 
was “ not going any farther,” and to 
receive his accustomed fees. 

The rest of the morning passed off 
as well, or, rather, as indifferently, 
as could be expected under existing 
circumstances ; and, as before hinted, 
“ The Accommodation” arriyed in 
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the environs of London about four 
o'clock in the afternoon. 

Owing to one of those dense and 
almost palpable metropolitan fogs 
which are a marvel to strangers, and 
vividly represented to our curate’s 
mind one of the plagues of Egypt, 
their progress was then slow and ha- 
zardous. ‘They had already parted 
with the fat publican and his wife, so 
he was enabled to look out on either 
side into the yellow darkness through 
the open windows, the frames being 
lowered as a precaution against acci- 
dents, by which the probability of 
an upset was unpleasantly indicated. 
His fellow-travellers exhibited no 
symptoms of their former jollity; 
and, after some consultation, the two 
boon companions agreed to take a 
hackney-coach, into which they got, 
and went their way; and then the 
tall man decided on putting no far- 
ther trust in “a wheeled machine” 
while his legs could carry him. 

His utter ignorance of localities 
compelled the curate to remain the 
sole tenant in the vehicle, which 
moved on at the rate of a funeral, to 
the mournful quictude and steadi- 
ness of which, however, its progress 
formed a striking contrast. The 
coachman, no longer able to see the 
horses’ heads, had abandoned their 
guidance to men on foot carrying 
torches, which, trifling as the dis- 
tance was, were scarcely visible from 
the coach-windows. ‘Thus the soli- 
tary traveller's ken was limited to a 
few yards, varying in extent accord- 
ing to the shifting density of the un- 
natural atmosphere, which ever and 
anon became tinted with lurid and 
fantastic hues from the coloured 
lights and lamps of unseen shops. 
Then, as they reached the more busy 
thoroughfares, stoppages became fre- 
quent, and led to scenes of angry 
violence, coarse abuse, and scarcely 
less disgusting jocularity. A sore 
trial of the good man’s patience was 
that tedious conclusion of his uncom- 
fortable journey. A chilly shivering, 
caused by exposure to the keen, hu- 
mid, penetrating, current of air after 
such long and very close confine- 
ment, was the least of his sufferings. 
His spirit groaned within him at the 
iniquity of the land; and perhaps, 
for once in his life, he judged un- 
charitably of his kind,—that is, if he 
estimated the lower orders of the 
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metropolis by his escort and those 
they encountered, all being, certainly, 
com of “the baser sort.” 

At length, about two hours after 
the usual time of arrival, “ The Ac- 
commodation” was dragged through 
a low gateway; and presently the 
single gentleman inside was ushered 
into a snug, unostentatious “ coffee- 
room,” where about a dozen persons 
were sitting at different tables, the 
greater number enjoying the quiet 
luxury ofa pipe. ‘This, though not 
exactly to our traveller's taste, indi- 
cated that the house was not fashion- 
able, and therefore, he trusted, not 
expensive. So, as the room was 
warm and comfortable in other re- 
spects, he resolved to take things as 
they were, and (according to the ex- 
perienced ex-shopkeeper’s advice) 
avoid, as much as lay in his power, 
the risk of “ being mistaken for a 
gentleman.” 

He had previously, that he might 
not be known as a parson, “ which 
was almost as bad as a squire,” taken 
the precaution of marking his lug- 
gage with the simple initial letters of 
his name; therefore he was some- 
what surprised at the extreme defe- 
rence and attention shewn to him by 
the landlord, who, after the lapse of 
a few minutes, came to take his or- 
ders, and expressed much anxiety 
about his health, hoped he had not 
taken cold, and so forth. ‘This was 
the more perplexing, as the man’s 
manner towards his other guests was 
blunt and jocosely familiar; but it 
was not till a distant day, and under 
very different circumstances, that the 
honoured guest learned the reason of 
his being thus distinguished. It was 
simply a few words that had just 
been exchanged in the coach-office 
between the landlord and the coach- 
man. 

“Only brought you one, master,” 
said the latter; “but he’sa prime’un ! 
Tom Brown says he never druy such 
a set. Singing and roaring like 
blazes all night, and drinking to 
match. No matter what, swipes or 
shorts, at every house he pulled up 
at, and him as you've got here was 
the worst on ’em all; so he’s downish 
in the mouth to-day, in course,— all 
nat’'ral. But, if you don’t find him 
worth looking arter, my name an't 
Dick.” 

Such was the character unconsci- 
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ously borne by the poetical aspirant 
on his arrival in London. 

The inn at which he was then 
lodged is still in existence in a nar- 
row street or lane in the heart of the 
City—that is, within ten minutes’ 
walk of the Bank or Exchange; but 
it has since undergone such altera- 
tions, and improvements, and changes 
of proprietorship, that it would be 
unfair to designate it by its real name 
when that of the Griffin will answer 
every purpose. 

Forty years ago, then, the Griffin 
establishment consisted of a square 
yard, bounded on the left and in 
front (on entering by the low gate- 
way already mentioned) by the inn 
itself, an old-fashioned _ building, 
with outside galleries, into which the 
bedrooms opened. On the right 
were coach and wagon-sheds and 
other heterogeneous buildings, and 
behind them, and partly underground, 
were the stables. The denizens in 
the houses, forming the fourth side 
next the street, had no connexion 
with the Griffin, save the privilege 
of overlooking the yard from their 
back-windows. The room occupied 
by Mr. Meadows during his memor- 
able visit was on the first floor, on 
the left side, and opened into the 
wooden gallery. It was called a 
“best bedroom,” and he was assured 
that every thing was well aired and 
clean ; but a village clergyman’s ideas 
of cleanliness are somewhat different 
from those of a City “coach-inn” 
chambermaid, and dismal and dirty 
indeed did all appear to him when 
dressing on the following morning. 

The dense fog of the preceding day 
no longer existed, but the “ sulphu- 
reous canopy” of London smoke 
overhead intercepted the blessed light 
of heaven, and seemed to have con- 
taminated the descending rain, which 
came drizzling down in unnatural 
impurity. 

“Yes,” said he, while concluding 
his toilet duties, “my Mentor was 
right. A red-and-yellow neckcloth 
is decidedly unclerical. They will 
not take me now for a parson, and 
as for a gentleman But how's 
this? This must be my old coat; 
and yet there seems scarcely any 
difference between them in this dingy 
atmosphere. Perhaps it may be 
lighter out of doors. Yes; here is 
the patch at the right elbow, an ar- 
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morial bearing by no means indica- 
tive of gentility. Ha, ha! my old 
hat, too, which did well enough for 
travelling, corresponds nicely. What 
a shapeless thing it has been crushed 
into by those great uncouth 

But, thank God! that’s all past. 
Here I am safely brought through 
all the dangers of travelling. Let 
me not look back, but attend to what 
is before me, and go about my duty 
with alacrity and gratitude.” 

As he sat at breakfast in the coffee- 
room, the landlord entered, smiling 
and rubbing his hands, and began to 
express his hopes that his guest had 
not taken cold, had enjoyed a good 
night's rest, and found all things to 
his mind. But, ere he had completed 
these usual inquiries, he stopped ab- 
ruptly, turned round, walked to the 
window, jingled a large bunch of 
seals at his watchchain, and blew a 
long, low,inharmonious whistle. ‘The 
cause of this change was, that his 
practised eye, long accustomed to the 
metropolitan twilight of the room, 
had caught sight of something not 
exactly agreeable to his notion of the 
fitness of things. Perhaps it was the 
“armorial bearing,” whimsically al- 
luded to by our curate in his solilo- 
quy, or a pair of old, mud-stained 
gaiters, that the good man took no 
pains to hide under the table ; but, 
whatever was the cause, the result 
was that Mr. Mark Joyce inconti- 
nently returned to his bar, and, sum- 
moning the chambermaid, spake to 
the following effect : “ Mind you keep 
a sharp look-out after No. 10, see he 
don’t move nothing without letting 
me know; and just run up stairs 
now and see if he has left any thing 
about that és worth a few shillings, 
for I'll be hanged if all the clothes on 
his back are.” 

Thus, in addition to his previous 
recommendatory drunken reputation, 
our reverend hero now bore the cha- 
racter of “a seedy cove;” and, as 
there are few secrets among the ser- 
vants of an inn, the eyes of all were 
upon him as he made his exit from 
the yard, when, whatever other sus- 
picions might have been entertained 
concerning him, there certainly were 
none of his being either clerical or 
genteel. 

A map of London, suspended in 
the coffee-room for the use of stran- 
gers, had, as he conceived, indicated 
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to him distinctly the way to Moor- 
fields; so he pursued his sinuous 
course for awhile with confidence, 
till somehow, for it was not in his 
intended route, he was walking in 
Cheapside, admiring the incessant 
bustle and the tide of human life 
moving and flowing in all directions. 

“ And this,” thought he, “is the 
heart of our island, from whence, as 
it were, the life-blood flows, and 
whose pulsations are felt in every 
direction the most distant and the 
most obscure! A wonderful and 
wise ordination of the Supreme Being 
it is that men should be so differently 
constituted, as that some perform 
with cheerfulness the duties that 
would be utterly repugnant to others. 
And thus this mig y microcosm 
works! Nothing is left undone; 
all is performed with alacrity. 
Every passing face scems intent or 
eager on some given purpose, while 
the purpose itself is a hidden thing 
to all but its possessor. But, alas ! 
is not the mainspring of all this the 
‘auri sacra fames,’ the accursed lust 
of gain? No, no; away with such 
uncharitable thoughts! Are not in- 
dustry and perseverance, in the ‘sta- 
tions of life in which it has pleased 
God to call them,’ worthy of their 
reward? Yes, yes; so may success 
attend all their honest endeavours! 
Moreover, this is not merely the 
centre of commerce, but also of lite- 
rature. Ha! that was an intellec- 
tual countenance! May I not have 
been unconsciously almost in contact 
with one of the master-spirits of the 
day —one whose name is ‘a familiar 
household word?’ ‘The successful 
post Rogers, they say, has a counting- 
10use here where he attends. Strange 
that the Muses and commerce should 
unite! Yet wherefore? Truly I 
know not. I feel bewildered in all 
this whirl. How the crowd thickens! 
And yet there is no jostling amid the 
apparent confusion. They pass as if 
by agreement in a dance. How is 
that? Ah,Isee! Mutual forbear- 
ance and regularity. One line takes 
one side of the footway, and one the 
other. No contact. How unlike 
our rude crowds at country fairs! 
No coming in collision, no incivi- 
lity.” 

7 his lucubrations were sud- 
denly brought to a close by a con- 
cussion against some soft but pon- 
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derous body, which crushed his 
already “shocking bad hat,” and 
knocked it off into the overflowing 
gutter, while a hoarse voice ex- 
claimed,— 

“Hallo, stupid! cannot you see 
where you're a-coming ?” 

The fact was, that while making 
his observations on the mode of 
walking in the streets he had fixed 
his eyes upon the pedestrians on the 
opposite side, and so neglected his 
own part in the performance, and by 
swerving to the left ran against a 
porter laden with a bale of goods on 
his head. 

“ My good man!” he exclaimed, 
“surely you might have called out, or 
have given me notice in some way !” 

But the huge man and his load 
moved slowly on, heeding him no 
more than if they had composed an 
ambulatory machine, which, checked 
for a moment by some impediment, 
resumes its progress immediately the 
obstacle is removed. 

This cool and apparently con- 
temptuous conduct quite astonished 
our rurai divine, for he had yet to 
learn the all-absorbing potency of 
the City term “ business.” ‘The man 
had no intention of insulting him, 
and probably forgot the occurrence 
ere he had taken twenty steps, for 
his mind as well as his body was 
engaged in “ business.” The goods 
intrusted to his care were to be de- 
livered at a certain place almost to a 
certain minute, and with equal punc- 
tuality was his return home expected 
by his employers. “ Business” is jea- 
lous of every moment, and may be 
compared to a mighty, complicated 
engine, in which the lesser as well as 
the greater wheels must steadily and 
myo | perform their parts, in or- 
der to the well working of the whole. 
The porter was one of these minor 
wheels, and could not stand still to 
enter into explanations concerning 
such a trifle as the fall of an old hat ; 
but this, as before said, was not com- 
prehended by our curate, who stood 
for some seconds looking after him 
with astonishment, and, sooth to say, 
in spite of his habitual meekness, not 
without somewhat of indignant feel- 
ing. 

“ Never mind,” exclaimed a good- 
natured working man, who had 
picked up the . “there's your 
castor, and not much the worse. 
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Just give it a wipe with your hand- 
kercher and put it on; and don’t stand 
staring bare-headed there, or you'll 
soon get a crowd about you.” 

This warning was scarcely given 
in time, as already some half-dozen 
of the idlers, who are always to be 
found even in the thronged streets of 
business, were gathered round, in- 
quiring what was the matter. 

‘“‘ Nothing,” replied the workman ; 
“only a porter’s load knocked this 
good man’s hat off. There! clap it 
on, will you? Never mind a little 
more dirt.” 

Mr. Meadows took the hat. It had 
fallen on its brim, and was dripping 
with black mud. He had not reco- 
vered his presence of mind; and, 
holding it between his hands, he 
eyed it dolefully, while a loud laugh 
saluted his ears from the lookers-on, 
whose increasing numbers now ob- 
structed the footpath and attracted 
the attention of the beadle, or street- 
keeper, who came bustling forward 
with official dignity, exclaiming,— 

“Keep moving! keep moying! 
will ye?” And making his way 
through the crowd, he, without any 
ceremony, seized our curate by the 
arm, saying, “ It won't do, my lad, 
you must come with me.” 

“ What can you mean ?” inquired 
the astonished clergyman with the 
red-and- yellow cravat, looking, it 
must be confessed, rather alarmed. 

“ Didn’t I see you myself pretend- 
ing to look t’other side o’ the way, 
and so running a-purpose smack agin 
the porter to get up a row ?” asked 
the man in livery. 

“You are entirely mistaken,” was 
the reply ; “and surely the accident 
I have met with is already sufficiently 
painful to my feelings without P 

Here he was interrupted by the 
interference of a portly, well-dressed 
elderly man, who, in passing, was 
struck by the gentlemanly tone and 
manner of the speaker. ‘Ihe beadle 
touched his large cocked hat, and, ad- 
dressing him by the title of “Mr. 
Deputy,” related the ground of his 
suspicions. 

“Iiumph!” said the other, “it 
might have been only an accident ; 
but just step in here.” And he led 
the way into a shop, which happened 
to be a hatter’s. 

“ A good Samaritan,” thought our 
curate. 
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The portly gentleman, after a brief 
apology to the hatter, placed his 
back against the counter, drew him- 
self up to his full height, inserted his 
hands in his side-pockets, and then, 
with a degree of pomposity which, 
under other circumstances, would 
have struck the accused as highly 
ludicrous, he inquired, “ Now, my 
fine fellow, what have you to say?” 
And added, with what was meant for 
a condescendent, encouraging smile, 
* Don’t be afraid; speak out, though 
appearances are against you.” 

“ How that can be I am at a loss 
to conceive,” said Mr. Meadows. 
“Surely I have the most reason to 
complain. 1 met with an accident, 
perhaps from my own inadvertence, 
but certainly of a most unpleasant 
kind” (here he smiled faintly) “to 
me, however ridiculous it may ap- 
pear to others. Just for a moment, 
my dear sir, imagine yourself in my 
situation, and you will perceive ——” 

* Me in your situation!” exclaimed 
the fat citizen, indignantly ; “ me, 
your dear sir! Contound your im- 
pudence! but it serves me right for 
meddling out of my own ward. 
Sorry 1 troubled you, Fisher. Good 
morning!” And, without deigning 
further notice of the accused, the 
good Samaritan was suddenly trans- 
formed into a Pharisee, and went his 
way. Luckily, however, Mr. John 
Fisher, the hatter, was a man of very 
different mould. His motto and rule 
of action was, “ Take care of the 
pence, and the pounds will take care 
of themselves ;” and such was his 
keen perception of the wants and 
weaknesses of others, that few who 
crossed his threshold were able to 
effect an escape without contributing 
at least a few of the said pence to- 
wards his accumulations. ‘Lherefore, 
in the present case, the damaged hat 
first attracted his attention. Some- 
thing, he thought, might be got out 
of that; but his hope brightened 
considerably when Mr. Meadows be- 
gan to speak, for he argued that no 
man without money in his pocket 
would dare so familiarly to address a 
City functionary. W hat the stranger’s 
real character might be was of no 
moment (though, from the incon- 
gruity of his dress and manners, he 
suspected him strongly), provided he 
could pay, as “ One man’s money is 
as good as another's.” So, resolved 

rE 
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to have him for a customer, and 
drawing an inference from the far 
from “ town-made” shoes and gaiters 
of the disguised clergyman, he ob- 

e rved respectfully, as soon as the 
reat man had left them,— 

“ Probably, sir, you reside in the 
country, and are not exactly aware 
of our regulations ? 

“You have guessed 
right,” said Mr. Meadows, 
to find a new friend in need. 

“ As for the hat, if you can wait 
ten minutes or so, we can set that to 
rights; not like a new one, to be 
sure, but it will only cost a shilling 
or two.” 

“T shall feel greatly obliged. I 
don’t expect, indeed I don’t wish it 
to appear new; but as I must have 
a new one, and you secm to have an 
excellent stock, I may as well make 
my purchase at once.” 

The Fisher, having thus hooked 
his fish, turned to the beadle and 
said, “ My good friend, you have no 
charge a zainst this ge “ntleman ; you 
must know that. You've outstepped 


” 


rfectly 
elighted 


your duty, depend on’t! 
* I don’t know that, though!” re- 
the foot - 


plied the other, surlily ; “ 
pa ith was blockaded, and so 

“ Give me a shilling, and I'll settle 
it for you,” whispered the hatter to 
his new customer; “the fellow is 
wrong, but an ass in office may be 
sometimes troublesome.” 

“ Very true,” replied our curate, 
pulling out a well-filled purse ; “ and 
yet I hardly like; it scems to be 
bribery.” 

* Never mind!” exclaimed the 
hatter, delighted at the sight of the 
money ; and, taking the shilling, he 
gave it to the beadle, saying, in a 
serious tone, “ The gentleman is so 
generous as to give you this; and 
precious thankful you ought to be 
that he ha’n’t pulled you up for false 
impr isonment !” 

* Well,” said the fellow, 
his cocked hat, which he had replaced 
vee n the deputy r, the shop, and 
scratching his head, “to be sure I 
can't say as I did see +" commit no 
outrageous petty offence; and so, as 
you say it’s all right, I suppose it 
is,” and he also went his aw: Ly. 

“ That's the best plan of settling 
such matters,” observed the hatter, 
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“ Money opens and shuts such fools’ 
eyes, though prosperity doesn’t make 
all people wiser or better behaved. 
I remember that fat, proud man, that 
left us just now in a huff, when he 
was only a poor clerk, and now see 
what airs he gives himself!” 

“ T can feel no resentment against 
such an individual,” said our curate, 
using a style and tone little according 
with his habiliments. “As you justly 
observe, riches cannot impart wisdom, 
which is of much higher value ; for 
it is written, ‘ The price of wisdom 
is above rubies.’ Truly it hath no 
natural affinity to what you call pro- 
sperity, seeing that, when men are 
successful and possessed of riches, 
they are apt to become careless 

* Beg your pardon there, sir: but 
that’s not the case in the City ; for, 
the richer men get, the more careful 
and pinching they are. You'd be 
surprised at the strange things they'll 
do. There was one here this morn- 
ing worth a plum,* grinding down a 
hat!” 

This singular molendary operation 
connected with a fruit was as unin- 
telligible to the curate as his charac- 
ter had already become to the shop- 
keeper. The latter saw that he was 
not understood, and explained that 
he meant “ beating down” or “ cheap- 
ening ;” and then, true to his policy 
of keeping a customer in good 
humour, and guessing that listening 
was more likely than talking to effect 
his purpose on the present occasion, 
he reatlved to let the oddly dressed 
man “say his say” without inter- 
posing ; so, with a practised deferen- 
tial smile, he bowed and said, “I 
fear, sir, I interrupted you. You 
were observing that prosperity made 
men careless.” 

“ Yes,” replied Mr. Meadows, gra- 
tified at having an attentive hearer 
and an opportunity of “ scattering 
good seed by the wayside,” “ the 
carelessness I allude to is of a very 
different kind from your supposition. 
For instance, while a rich man is 
engaged in looking after his wealth, 
and during the time he is what is 
termed ‘ enjoying it,’ which, alas! 
too frequently means indulging in 
purely selfish gratifications, he is apt 
to leave unwatehed those various 
avenues through which the enemy, 


* The City term fora hundred thousand pounds, 
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under numerous disguises, will pene- 
trate into the human heart.” 

“ By George!” thought the hatter, 
“Tseem to bein fora sermon. What 
can the fellow be ?” 

“ Even thus,” continued the curate, 
“under the name of hospitality, 
which, properly exercised, is no doubt 
praiseworthy in itself, and, unlike 
some other duties, exceedingly satis- 
factory and pleasant in the perform- 
ance—under that name creep in un- 
cleanness of living. gluttony, and 
inebriety. But we should be charit- 
able in judging, and always recollect 
that in this, as well as in many other 
particulars, the rich are more ex- 
posed to temptation, while they are 
removed by their position from the 
wholesome influence of that anxiety 
to gain or preserve a fair character, 
which operates as a bridle on the 
inclinations of others. ‘The poor 
man, and he who is what you call 

‘ making his way in the world, must 
regard the world’s good opinion; and 
we have to be thankful that, in spite 
of all the abominable doctrines re- 
cently promulgated, a man must be 
at least moral to be considered re- 
spectable. A rich man, on the con- 
trary, 
above the world’s opinion ; but, even 
if disposed to value it, he ever has it 
in his power to withdraw from ob- 
servation, and indulge in secret and 
unreproved iniquity. The world’s 
law is the poor man’s law; but the 
rich man is, if I may so express it, a 
law unto himself; and, when we are 
left to ourselves, my dear sir, it were 
difficult to say what lengths we might 
not go to.” 

“If I leave you to yourself,” 
thought the hatter, “ you'll soon go 
the length of tiring out my patience ; 
but, luckily, here comes the news- 
man !” 

* Then pride,” continued the curate, 
— pride, the besetting sin of all, but 
more particularly of ——” 

“ The Times!” exclaimed a rough 
voice close to his ear, as the speaker 
threw the paper of that name on the 
counter, and then, turning on his 
heel, vanished through the ‘doorw: ay. 

Like to see the news, sir?” in- 
quired the hatter, as he unfolded the 
sheet and held it before the fire. 

“ No, I thank you,” replied Mr. 
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Meadows; “ its name reminds me that 
I have no time to spare to-day ; so, if 
you will be so good as to shew me a 
hat you can recommend, perhaps, by 
the time I am suited, my other will 
be ready.’ 

“ There, sir!” said Mr. Fisher; 
who was long prepared to begin 
“business.” “ That will fit, if my eye 
doesn’t deceiveme. Allowme. Ex- 
actly: just look at yourself in the 
glass opposite. You were speaking 
of pride, and, if I do pride myself in 
any thing, it is in having the best 
hats in Cheapside.” 

Onur curate no sooner beheld him- 
self in the glass than the oblivion 
into which he had fallen ‘as to the 
state of his outward man was un- 
pleasantly dissipated. He started, 
and a visible change took place in 
the expression of his countenance, 
for his reading and experience of 
mankind told him that, though 
“Wisdom is better than strength, 
nevertheless the poor man’s wisdom 
is despised, and his words are not 
heard.” * He felt that, instead of being 
useful, he must have been making 
himself ridiculous, and, with a sense 
of shame deeper than the occasion 
warranted or than would have been 
experienced by a man of the world, 
he returned abashed to the counter, 
laid down the hat, and, in a tone of 
humility, said it would do very well, 
and paid the price without any re- 
mark. ‘This sudden change of man- 
ner, and his determination to wear 
the old hat, which was little improved 
by hasty brushing and drying, much 
increased the tradesinan’s suspicions 
relative to the char acter of his “ chance 
customer ;” but his civility was in 
no dagees lessened on that account, 
but rather increased, whea Mr. 
Meadows hesitated about purchasing 
a beaver bonnet for his good lady. 

“T must defer it for the present,” 
said he at last, “and see how my 
money will hold out, for I have many 
purchases to make. In the mean- 
while, will you oblige me by a clear 
direction to Moorfields, for I have 
already lost my way ?’ 

“ Were you ever there ?” inquired 
the hatter ; and, on receiv ing a reply 
in the negative, he continued, 
though it was a subject on which o 
much delighted to speak: “ Ill send 


—_—_ Ee * 


* Ecclesiastes, ix. 16, 
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a boy with you, sir, as far as Fore 
Street; then you can’t mistake the 
way. At the end of it you'll see 
Bedlam, which takes up the whole 
south side of the fields. The road, 
and what we call the Pavement, 
makes the west side, and the other 
two sides are nothing but furniture- 
shops, mostly, if not all, second-hand. 
The fields are a capital large open 
square space, just fit for our purpose. 
You'll find them divided by broad 
cross walks into four square green 
parts, each surrounded by stout 
wooden railings breast high, and in 
them our ten regiments of ‘ Loyal 
London Volunteers’ take turns to 
exercise.* Last summer and autumn 
I was there regularly twice, and 
sometimes three times a-week.” 

“ T am glad to find that you area 
Volunteer,” observed Mr. Meadows ; 
and, forgetting his disguise again for 
a moment, he added, “ We ought to 
feel ourselves indebted to every one 
who 

“ That's what the ladies say!” ob- 
served the hatter; “ but every man 
must do his duty in these times. 
You belong to some corps in your 
own neighbourhood, of course ?” 

* N—n—no!” replied our curate ; 
and, not being at liberty to give the 
excuse of being in holy orders, he 
looked confused ; and the hatter, in 
spite of his habitual caution with 
a customer, could scarcely refrain 
from expressing his contempt of all 
“ skulkers.” Indeed, in those days 
of genuine patriotism and loyalty, 
the threatened invasion and prepara- 
tions on the opposite coast had pro- 
duced a wondrous, deep, heart- 
stirring unanimity of feeling, that 
spread far and wide through the 
length and breadth of our island. 


All flew to arms; and the citizens of 


London, much to their honour, spared 
neither expense, nor their yet more 
highly valued commodity, time, to 
render their services efficient in 
the hour of trial. Age and youth, 
merchants, shopkeepers, and their 
clerks, stood together in the rauks 
shoulder to shoulder; and, though 
the first attempts at complicated 
military evolutions, made by men 
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whose lives had been spent behind 
the desk or the counter, were not to 
be compared to the iron precision of 
veteran battalions, the will and wish 
to practise and improve were in the 
breasts of all. Men of middle age, 
and gven those who had grown grey 
in the trammels of business, sub- 
mitted cheerfully to all the tedicus 
* as you were ” positions of the “ awk- 
ward squad,” and not unfrequently 
took private lessons at their own 
houses from the drill-sergeants. It 
has been too frequently the custom 
since with “the skulkers” to affect a 
sneering tone, and speak of the 
“ volunteer system” as a mere “ play- 
ing at soldiers ;” but it should never 
be forgotten that the men of those 
days were looking danger in the 
face, and knew not what a day might 
bring forth. A veteran hostile army, 
flushed with victory, lay encamped 
within sight of our coast, and the 
most inveterate and powerful foe 
England had ever encountered, and 
who had never previously abandoned 
any undertaking, however rash, on 
which he once resolved, had distinctly 
avowed his determination to abide 
by the hazard ofa conflict on British 
ground. Under such circumstances 
it was that men of substance and of 
peaceful habits armed and equipped 
themselves, and enrolled their names 
as “ Volunteers,” with the thorough 
knowledge that, on the landing of an 
enemy, they should be as completely 
under martial law and command as 
any bounty-enlisted private in a re- 
gular regiment. A beneficent, over- 
ruling Providence ordained that the 
threatening cloud should pass away ; 
and what we really owe to the 
myriads who thus “ volunteered ” 
to leave house and home, and “ jeo- 
pard their lives unto the death,” can 
never be now ascertained, though, 
doubtless, the sudden transformation 
of a trading people into an armed 
host could not have been without its 
effect on an enemy prone to consider 
us as “a nation a heahemen” Of 
one result, however, we are certain, 
and could appeal for its truth to the 
career of many a scarred and deco- 
rated Peninsula and Indian veteran, 


* Such was the state of things forty years back. The whole space, including that 
on which Old Bethlehem cr Bedlam stood, is now occupied by Finsbury Circus, the 
London Institution, and other modern buildings and streets, and but a shop or two 
on the north-east and east remain of the once crowded mart for second-hand furniture. 
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and particularly to that of one who 
worthily rose above his fellows, and 
who for many years sat on the 18th 
of June at Apsley House, an ho- 
noured guest among those whom 
their country delights to honour, his 
manly breast “all spangled o'er” 
with the well-carned insignia of many 
a hard-fought day. The first uni- 
form he wore was that of a Volunteer 
at a period of life when he had al- 
ready, with his own free will, en- 
tered upon a course of peaceful in- 
dustry, tending far away from “the 
paths of glory.” But when “ ru- 
mours of war” and impending in- 
vasion reached the quiet valley in 
which his lot for life seemed to be 
cast, the indomitable spirit, which 
might have else 


“ Some petty tyrant of the fields with- 
stood,” 


panted for a wider range and nobler 
duties. And such was the result on 
thousands of gallant hearts, on hill 
and dale, in town, village, and ham- 
let, when awakened, as with the 
sound of a trumpet, by the cry to 
“volunteer,” from the lethargy al- 
most necessarily consequent upon a 
long period of perfect security. They 
armed —time passed—the vaunting 
foecame not. But the military spirit, 
once imbibed, was not to be quelled, 
and rendered their former pursuits 
tasteless. Like Norval, they “ longed 
to follow to the field some warlike 
lord,” and subsequent events of the 
long-protracted war enabled them to 
have their wish to their hearts’ con- 
tent and their country’s honour. 
The threat of invasion may thus be 
said to have produced a sort of 
“infant school,” in which the rudi- 
ments of their profession were learned 
by many who afterwards became “ as 
giants” rejoicing amid 


“ The earthquake shouts of victory.” 


At the time of which we write, 
however, any anticipation of events 
now enrolled as matters of history 
would have been treated as idle 
dreams. We were then, as it seemed, 
on the eve of being engaged in a 
hand-to-hand struggle for our ex- 
istence as a nation. Still there was 
no visible alarm. What are com- 


monly called “the bull-dog” quali- 


ties of Englishmen were, perhaps, 
never 


more generally displayed. 
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“Let ’em come!” was the brief, half- 

growling reply of the men, when in- 
vasion was talked cf; and for the 
ladies, they (God bless them!) were 
ever on the alert, as they always are 
when there is a chance of being useful. 
‘To the important preparations made 
by them for the wants of men en- 
gaged in actual service, they added 
the more encouraging boon of their 
presence at every review and lesser 
military display. 

Thus, somewhat in a round-about 
way, and, perhaps, to the trial of the 
reader's patience, we have endea- 
voured to explain why the fact of 
his not belonging to some “ corps” 
was injurious to the already sus- 
pected character of our disguised 
clergyman. He had preached two 
sermons to the Volunteers of his dis- 
trict, and composed, according to his 
besetting propeusity, a considerable 
number of “ lines” on passing events ; 
but respect for the honour of “ the 
cloth” would not allow any mention 
of such services in his present plight. 
“So he abruptly, and rather sheepishly, 
took leave of the respectful though 
rather too inquisitive tradesman, after 
making matters rather worse by de- 
clining to give his name, and or- 
dering his hat-box to be merely ad- 
dressed for “* No. 10 at the Griffin.” 

His wonted equanimity, however, 
returned long ere he reached Moor- 
fields, where he soon felt convinced 
that his shabby habiliments were 
doing him good service, as, while all 
respectable-looking passengers were 
clamorously beset and almost forced 
into the shops of the dealers, he was 
allowed to pass unmolested through 
the maze of furniture of all kinds 
exhibited for sale. So, saunterin 
on quietly, and endeavouring to look 
as if he wanted nothing, he con- 
tinued to make his observations till 
he had passed along the whole of the 
eastern side (chiefly tenanted by 
Jews), and was turning westward, 
when, struck by the appearance of a 
bookcase, he stopped to examine it. 
Then he was pounced upon by the 
watchful proprietor, who soon adroit- 
ly discovered that he was likely to 
be a buyer, in spite of the pretended 
indifference assumed according to the 
instructions of his metropolitan Men 
tor. 

“ Never seem to want any thing,” 
was one of that-worthy’s axioms; 
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and “ Say, ‘ My name’s ready money,’ 
when asked for your address,” was 
another. And. to these, and a few 
more not worth mentioning, our 
curate adhered while making his pur- 
chases,—a task which he performed 
much to his own satisfaction, for 
(having a chest of tools which he 
sometimes used at home) he, like 
tyros in all arts and sciences, con- 
sidered himself somewhat of a judge 
in such matters. This little vanity 
was perceived by the acute broker, 
who flattered him accordingly, by 
observing, “It would be of no use to 
attempt to deceive you, even if I was 
inclined ;” “I see you know what 
you're about, sir,” and so forth; till, 
having a large stock of furniture and 
an adequate stock of perseverance, 
he succeeded in supplying all his 
customer's wants. 

More than four hours had been 
spent in bargaining, and daylight was 
at an end; but such, to our curate’s 
mind, was the magnitude of his 
transactions, that he felt astonished 
at having got through so much bu- 
siness in so short a time. 

It was then agreed that the wagon 
placed at his command should call 
for the goods on the following Satur- 
day, when he would be present to 
pay for them. 

* Tt is well, on that account,” ob- 
served the broker, rubbing his hands, 
“as well as for some others, perhaps, 
that you did not deal with my neigh- 
bours, the Jews.” 

“ We should be charitable, sir,” 
said our curate, gravely ; but the re- 
membrance of his recent mortifi- 
cations came in time to cut short his 
unpremeditated exhortations to cha- 
rity, and, fearing to trust himself on 
any other subject than furniture, 
waited only till his bill was made 
out, and then departed on his way 
home, well pleased with the latter 
end of his day's work, and resolved 
no more to exhibit himself in the 
unclerical red-and-yellow neckcloth. 

In the meanwhile, his new hat had 
been duly sent to the inn; but any 
favourable impression that might 
have been made by the arrival of so 
respectable an article of dress for 
“the seedy cove” was dissipated by 
the report of the errand boy who 
delivered it, for his version of the 
morning transactions was, nearly in 
his own words, when replying to the 
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landlady’s inquiry if his master knew 
the gentleman in No. 10,— 

*“ No, not he! But he thinks him 
arum un, and no vunder, seeing as 
he vos took up by the beadle for 
fighting in the street, and brought 
into our shop, vere he forked out, 
and so yos let go by old ‘hingumny. 
But he vouldn’t vear the new hat no 
how, and yent avay vith the old ‘un, 
and so our folks expects as he’s after 
no good, that’s all I know.” 

This sad account of his morning 
adventures corresponded little with 
the conduct of the party in question 
on his return to the inn, on he 
entered in high spirits, ordered his 
dinner to be ready in twenty mi- 
nutes, and then repaired to dress in 
No. 10. 

As Mr. Mark Joyce was from 
home, his “ better half” said she 
would take in the first dish herself, 
and “have a look atthe fellow,” 
and, perhaps, tell him a bit of her 
mind. So, when all was ready, she 
went into the coffee-room, fully pre- 
pared, according to the military 
phraseology of the day, “to fire a 
volley ” in support of the Griffin’s 
reputation; but great was her sur- 
rise when, on looking wp, she be- 
field a perfectly well-dressed gentle- 
man in black, who, addressing her 
with the deference which a real gen- 
tleman is ever prone to evince to- 
ward females of every grade, thanked 
her for the punctuality with which 
his wishes had been executed. There 
was something in his looks, tone, and 
manner, so quiet and agreeable, that, 
as she afterwards said, she “ didn't 
know how it was, but he won my 
heart in'a moment.” The imme- 
diate consequence was some change 
in his dinner arrangements, which 
had been previously got up for the 
purpose of “ driving him away ;” but 
the more important result was that, 
from that hour, she took him and 
h’s character under her especial pro- 
tection. “Don’t tell me, I insist 
upon it he’s a real gentleman!” was 
thenceforth her clenching observa- 
tion, whenever her spouse made any 
remark on the singularities in “ No. 
10's” proceedings, which continued, 
during the remainder of his sojourn 
at their house, to be utterly irre- 
concilable with City notions of re- 
spectability. 
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Reminiscences of a Ride in a Schnell Wagen. 


REMINISCENCES OF A RIDE IN A SCHNELL WAGEN. 


Prague. 
My journey from Illinski to Prague 
tian wile vu, not performed a 
destrian fashion. ing afraid of 
growing over-luxurious, I engaged a 
place in a public vehicle, which I 
a is patronised by the Roman 
Catholic government of Bohemia, 
that its subjects may perform penance 
without losing time. There is not a 
country in the world so primitive in 
its travelling arrangements as Bohe- 
mia; roads, inns, vehicles, and horses, 
are all as they were two centuries ago ; 
nothing has flourished in old Boh- 
merland but the manufacture of glass 
and a hatred towards Austria. As 
long back as 1571, the authorities 
undertook to improve travelling, but 
the undertaking has never been car- 
ried into effect; and where a few 
advantages have crept in, it has been 
owing to the chapter of accidents 
and the spread of civilisation. In 
the good by-gone days, public car- 
riages ran (no, not ran, for of that 
enormity a German conveyance was 
never guilty), crawled rather, but at 
the periods of the great fairs of 
Frankfort and Leipsic. And then 
the departure was a scene indeed. 
Even now the starting of Teutonic 
trains of travellers has something ex- 
citing and mysterious about it ; but, 
a century or two back, there was 
only the assembling and marching 
of a somewhat undisciplined army 
that could be compared to it. At 
the periods to which I refer, the 
respective governments of Germany 
paternally undertook to see their 
subjects safe to the great emporiums 
of commerce; they defended them 
from peril as long as they travelled 
on business, but they left them ex- 
posed to the dangers of the route 
whenever they were unwise enough 
to leave their stove sides, and roam 
over the land, for pleasure. Now, 
fancy a morning near fair time, of 
any year between 1571 and 1806, 
the Leipsic or Frankfort visitors all 
assembled at a given hour, and hav- 
ing paid their debts at the inn, and 
their dues to the landlord’s volu- 
minously petticoated womankind, as- 
sembled in front of the palace of the 
Fiirst, to whom they owed allegiance, 


or thanks for safe conduct. While 
standing about in knots, and groups; 
and all other ways into which crowds 
are apt and accustomed to divide, a 
very portly troop of over-fed horses 
and plethoric dragoons, who had been 
erm age equestrianism for their 
ealth’s sake, rode on to the Platz, 
and looked down with a very suffi- 
cient and reasonable degree of con- 
tempt on the honest people for whose 
escort they had been chosen, and in 
whose behalf they were bound to 
draw their swords, provided only 
that their horses would stand steady, 
and their short arms could get far 
enough round their punchy bodies to 
enable them to extricate, by dint of 
ood pulling, the dreaded weapons 
rom their venerable sheaths. ese 
military gentlemen having taken their 
places, and recovered their breath 
after five minutes’ trotting from the 
stables, general attention and rever- 
ence were excited by the appearance 
of the fat, ‘timils w see Glindliie 
advancing, with all their honourable 
last year’s dust upon them, and, after 
perambulating the grand square, to 
the great admiration of the civilians, 
and the professional indifference of 
the pursy Paladins, settling down 
with great gravity, and some diffi- 
eulty, beneath the very windows of 
the father of his people. And then 
ensued a solemn moment! The bed- 
room window of the good-natured 
prince was seen to open, and that 
august individual himself stood in 
the presence of his people, anxious 
sympathy in his heart, and a white 
cotton nightcap, tied round with a 
cherry-coloured riband, on his head. 
By his side stood the people’s mamma, 
equally primitive, both in costume 
and feelings ; while theolive-branches 
of the family were peering through 
the blinds of an upper window, all 
wonder and delight at the magni- 
ficence of the family to which they 
belonged, and the multitude of sub- 
jects over which that family exercised 
its paternal sway. A momentary 
silence ensued, after which the ad- 
venturous travellers took their seats, 
with due observance of precedency, 
and the prince having given them a 
paternal blessing, and bidden them a 
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friendly adieu, the caravan set out 
with grave enthusiasm for its des- 
tination. 

And here, while referring to old 
times, I cannot avoid mentioning an- 
other illustration of those periods, 
whose spirit all men are ever ready 
to praise, and whose realities none 
could witness but with terror. In 
former days, then, when this very 
Geleitskutsche, as it was called, was 
wending its weary way towards its 
distant, and perhaps not destined, 
haven, it was not seldom an object of 
suspicion to the inhabitants of the 
smaller towns and villages through 
which it d. This was more 
especially the case when the King of 
Prussia was not nice of his means for 
entrapping men, nor careful on whose 
territory he seized them, provided 
only they were obtained. ‘The dis- 
tricts touching on the Prussian fron- 
tier were kept in a constant state of 
alarm ; and border frays were as fre- 
quent and as fatal as ever they were 
on England and Scotland’s neutral 
ground, which derived its name from 
an oblique application of etymology, 
and was so called because neither 
country’s faction hesitated to commit 
murder or robbery upon it. The 
day I started from Illinski I saw col- 
lateral evidence of the sort of wild 
life that was led in the bounda 
lines without the Brandenburg 
mark, a century since. A framed 
mandat, hung up as a curiosity in 
the inn of that place, strictly enjoins 
all the villages adjacent to the Bran- 
denburgh frontier to be provided with 
arms and ammunition; the militia 
to hold themselves prepared agai 
any surprise; the arms to be ex- 
amined every Sunday by the proper 
authorities ; watch and ward kept by 
day and night; patroles maintained ; 
and the instant that any strange 
soldiers were seen approaching, it 
was ordered that the alarum bells 
should be sounded, and preparations 
made to repel the invaders by force. 
The Prussian Werbers, as they were 
called, were wont sometimes to do 
their spiriting in shape so question- 
able, that the most anti-belligerent 
travellers, and the most unwarlike 
and well-intentioned escorts, were 
liable to be fired upon, if their cha- 
racter were not at once explained 
and understood. And all this pre- 
caution and preparation were in the 
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piping times of peace,—times when 
men, who stood in fear of Prussia, 
never lay down in bed but with arms 
at their side,—times when young 
men, who, influenced by soft at- 
tractions, stole by night from one 
village to another to pay their devoirs 
to bright eyes waking to receive 
them, performed the transit of a 
terra-firma Hellespont, with love in 
their hearts and a musket on their 
shoulders. The enrollers of Frede- 
rick cast a chill shadow of fear over 
every age, sex, and station of life. 

In the personal journey, however, 
of which I am now to speak, we had 
much less fear than fun. <A ver 
joyous company we were, thoug 
some among us were invalids. We 
formed a train of five stout-built, 
heavily laden diligences; we ex- 
changed civilities, grapes, books, puns, 
and newspapers, on the road; we 
were as good-natured neighbours 
when driving gently by each other; 
we became acquaintances when we 
all dismounted to ascend some hill, 
more discernible to the eyes of our 
tasselled, feathered, and be-bugelled 
postilions than to ourselves; ac- 
quaintances ripened into intimacies 
before we resumed our well-worn 

laces ; and when we all met at mid- 

ay to dine, we were as old friends 
meeting after a long separation ; and 
we had snatches of song in all 
tongues, and jokes in a thousand 
dialects, and mysterious communings 
with hostesses, and smiles from the 
midchens, and good humour from the 
hosts, who invariably slap him 
on the shoulder whose Teutonic 
power of speaking was small in itself, 
and execrable in manner, swearing 
that he spoke German like the very 
angels, who, as is well known in 
Deutschland, speak nothing else. 

Of the half-dozen individuals who 
occupied the interior and quorum pars 
(intermediate) fui, two were English ; 
one was from Hungary; the fourth 
was a Jew, who knew every stone of 
a city in Europe, and was cousin 
to all Duke’s Place, with a touch of 
consanguinity not far removed from 
St. Bevis Mark’s; the fifth was a 
pretty, talkative girl of eighteen, 
journeying to Leipzic, with good 
will, equal qualifications, and a score 
of golden Fredericks, to undertake 
the office of governess in a family 
distinguished by the undoubted von, 
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and untarnished by a suspicion of 
the genuineness of its nobility. The 
sixth person was a slender young 
man, attired, like Hamlet, in a suit of 
sables, cut in theatrical fashion. He 
was a most amusing companion, for 
he had not only been every where, 
but he recollected all about it; he 
had read every thing, and remem- 
bered it; and seemed equally con- 
versant with every subject, from the 
architecture of the heavens to the 
raising of artichokes. He was pretty 
severely tried too, outiaulaale by 
the Hungarian, whom, on getting 
into the coach, I took for a runaway 
journeyman tailor, who had com- 
mitted some horrid crime, and, in his 

rness to escape, had forgotten to 
condescend to the vulgarity of wash- 
ing himself. I never had been more 
mistaken, for the wretched, sickly- 
looking being was a professor in a 
German college, and had a mind as 
brilliant as the case in which it was 
enshrined was begrimed, unseemly, 
and worthless. e seemed to be 
familiar with all languages; to know 
every written history; to have im- 
bibed, and to have been mentally 
nourished by, every philosophy; to 
have loved the poetry of all nations, 
as well as the citizens who dwelt in 
them. He quoted Horace with a 
fluency, a gusto, a rapturous delight, 
that are perfectly indescribable ; he 
sang whole odes in ecstatic enthu- 
siasm ; he seemed, indeed, to have a 

ion for the old Roman tongue, 
or in the course of one day he sang 
not less than some hundred lays, 
principally touching the Falernian 
and the fair ones, and from sources 
of every degree of inspiration. 

Ishall never forget the scene which 
occurred at the door of an inn be- 
tween Kuttemberg and Kolin. Just 
as our carriage halted, he was yet 
singing a modern Latin anacreontic, 
that has been for years the delight 
of all German students. A group 
of these very scholars were assem- 
bled in front of the inn, watchin 
our arrival; they no sooner he: 
the well-known lay, than their voices 
were instantly raised in chorus. They 
rushed to the carriage, from the win- 
dow of which the chetif Hungarian 
had thrust himself that he might 
salute as he sung. To tear open 
the door, carry him out, and seat him 
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at their table, was but the work of a 
moment. The five diligences were 
tenantless in an instant; the com- 
pany within the house thronged to 
take part in the scene without. A 
glass was now in every hand, corks 
were flying in every direction, wine 
was sparkling in every glass; the 
toast was given (“Es lebe Deutsch- 
land ! — Deutschland soll leben 
hoch !”)—the wine was quaffed—the 
song was renewed —the host was 
paid, and within five minutes we were 
all again in our carriages, which de- 
parted under a salutation of cho- 
ruses (fired from on all sides) of the 
song which had given rise to the 
joyous episode. We were far on our 
way when we could still hear its 
echoes, and we raised our own voices 
in answer to them, shouting,— 


‘* Gaudeamus igitur juvenes dum sumus! 
Post jucundam juventutem, 
Post molestam senectutem, 
Nos habebit, nos habebit, nos habebit 
tumulus !” 


The excitement must have continued 
for a long time on the side of our 
young friends, for when we had got 
about a league on our way, we heard 
the song approaching, and shortly 
after some dozen of these madcaps 
galloped up on horses they had pos- 
sibly seized for the very freak, and 
after shouting the gaudeamus igitur 
till their delight seemed perfectly 
uncontrollable, they darted ahead, 
once more returned, and finally left 
us with a feu-de-joie of salutations. 
“ Vivat Pannonia!” was screamed 
at the very top of their glad voices, 
in honour of our Hungarian ; “ Vivat 
Britannia!” was awarded as loudly 
to my humble self; and we having 
duly acknowledged the compliment 
by making the expected reply, “ Vi- 
vat mater Germania!” the troop 
rode away, after looking our Hamlet- 
attired companion steadily in the 
face, and shouting, “Jt is he !—it is 
he! May the king of his art live for 
ever !” 

If our theatrical-looking friend 
had been the object of our specula- 
tions before, he of course was doubly 
so now; and our curiosity about him 
was certainly excited to a high pitch. 
But he evaded all the attempts we 
could, consistent with civility, make ; 
till at length, in our despair, and 
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tired of trying inuendo -in vain, I 
charged him openly with being Ma- 
dame Dudevant; but a very sense- 
less, gross, and groundless accusation 
was comprised in such a charge,— 
for our fellow-traveller was mo- 
dest, and neither smoked nor in- 
dulged in any of the refined coarse- 

ess by which we are apt to dis- 
tinguish the femme errante, who 
loves to make virtue look like vice, 
and after composing pages of mag- 
nificent sentiment, counteracted by 
more stupendous vice, unblushingl 
signs her venomous production wit 
the name of George Sand. 

My “Great Unknown” did not 
even eee shake his head; but 
he quietly smiled, as you have often 
seen him smile: and he smiled still 
more, but enlightened us nothing, as 
we pronounced him in turn to be 
Abd el Kader, the President of the 
United States, Don Carlos, Monsieur 
Guizot, a tightrope-dancer, or the 
patriarch of Constantinople. But all 
was useless, and we were fain to be 
satisfied with the assurance, that be- 
fore we reached Prague he would af- 
ford us some solid reason for guess- 
ing more narrowly at the identity of 
one who had evidently been the ob- 
ject of a wager among the gay sons 
of study who had lately ridden after 
us to convince themselves, by once 
more looking upon him. After this 
assurance, we again fell into our old 
course of alternately talking, read- 
ing, singing, asking riddles, and pro- 
foundly bowing, while we uttered the 
word prosit! when any one of our 
little society indulged in the pleasant 
extravagance of a sneeze. It was 
then that, taking advantage of a lull 
in the conversation, the pseudo- 
Dane addressed himself to the young 
lady who was going to Leipsic ; and, 
after speaking with her on different 
and indifferent subjects, he, by a na- 
tural course of converse, got upon 
the much-vexed questions of the 
various coins in Germany, and the 
loss incurred by taking them into 
states where they were not current. 
The dialogue terminated by the 
young lady exhibiting her stock of 
gold Fredericks, and asking him his 
opinion as to her probable gain or 
loss by taking them into Saxony. 
He looked gravely at them for a mo- 
ment, as they lay in her lap, and 
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up a dozen, as gravel 
pronoun hom to be perfectly 
worthless; an oracular sentiment 
which was followed by his (even 
more gravely still, if that were pos- 
sible) flinging them, one after the 
other, out of the window, into the 
road. If the lady was so thunder- 
struck that she could not scream, we, 
on our parts, were so astounded, that 
we saw the dazzling pieces pass by 
our eyes on to the highway without 
an attempt to check him. Grave as 
he was, this atrocious act was per- 
formed with some rapidity ; yet every 
piece was thrown out singly, and 
counted as it flew. Our surprise and 
our silence were great, but both had 
an end; and then the unfortunate 
lady screamed in such earnest, and 
we ourselves stormed so loudly, that 
the coupée was startled from its pro- 
priety. The whole train of coaches 
stopped, and the passengers poured 
out with inquiring sympathy and 
short pipes to know the cause of the 
turmoil. The scene was impayable : 
we were all so agitated by various 
impulses and emotions, that the truth 
was imparted to the inquirers only 
by jerks, as it were; and our agita- 
tion was not diminished by the fact, 
that when it was at its greatest, and 
we could scarcely find utterance, the 
felon himself quietly put in a sort of 
prompting word to help us on with 
our story. Babel was nothing to 
the uproar which ensued; some 
stormed, some threatened the rascal 
with the police, some offered the lady 
eau de Cologne; one presented her 
with a peach (the impudent criminal 
himself committed this vating 
piece of gallantry), and others were 
occupied groping on the dusty road 
for the lost coin. No money, how- 
ever, was to be found; but in ex- 
change there was a great deal of 
indignation ; the gentlemen talked 
of summary vengeance ; the Hunga- 
rian recommended something in every 
language, but was not intelligible in 
any; the poor lady sobbed aloud, 
and in a fit of grief, thoughtlessness, 
and thirst, took a bite at the peach, 
which she had hitherto held uncon- 
sciously in her hand. In an instant 
her mouth was full of Fredericks, 
and unimaginable expletives of joy ; 
she nearly swallowed two in her sur- 
prise, though the latter was not so 
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great but that, amid the roars of 
laughter which pealed and echoed 
around, she found time to count her 
store, and with a doubtful look, half 
fear, half fun, she pronounced four 
pieces missing. All eyes were turned 
upon the necromancer, who dra- 
matically pointed to a pursy little 
gentleman who had been loudest in 
expressing his indignation, and bade 
us shake him. This we did with 
right good will, and down dropped 
the fugitive pieces from the legs of 
his lower dress. The laughter did 
not overturn the coaches, but it was 
quite loud enough to have shaken 
Olympus: The magician asked us 
what we deserved for having stopped 
a quiet traveller like him on his 
way; and we answered by unani- 
mously condemning ourselves to a 
penalty of champagne at our dinner 
quarters; solemnly inflicting a dou- 
ble fine upon the stumpy gentleman 
upon whose person the Fredericks 
had been discovered. 

And oh! the joyous dinner that 
followed this freak! the droll things 
that were said! the more wonderful 
ones that were done! the champagne- 
wisdom of our explanations to ac- 
count for the ocular deception of 
having seen the money flying out of 
the window! and the sagacious folly 
of accounting for its presence in the 
unbroken peach, or in the pursy, 
little gentleman's trousers! On one 
thing, however, we were agreed, with 
an unanimity that would have done 
honour to the dramatis persone of 
the Critic, and that was, that this 
feat we had witnessed could only 
have been performed by one being 
out of Germany, and by one man in 
it,—the former is the spirit who has 
more aliases than an Old Bailey ini- 
tiate, the latter the wonder-work- 
ing Dobler. 

Loudly we toasted the wonder- 
worker by the latter proper name ; 
but he modestly shook his head, and 
only returned thanks, on our quafiing 
our pickle dishes of champagne in 
honour of “the king of his art.” 

‘It was Dobler,” said the little 
man to me, as we met a day or two 
afterwards in Prague. 

** Or Cagliostro,” said I, “or Julius 
Agrippa, or Albertus Magnus - 

“ Or the deyil!” interrupted he. 

* Most likely ofall,” said I; “and 
when we go to see him to-night at 
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the Schaus ay we will clear u 
the doubt by the shape of his hoofs 
and the fashion of his tail.” 


When a traveller begins to fall 
short in the article of adventure, the 
next best thing that can possibly 
happen to him is to meet with those 
who have been more fortunate. 
This is somewhat my case since I 
have been in Prague; events have 
been scarce, but I have those around 
me who have experienced a more 
abundant share. Two brother wan- 
derers who have been botanising in 
Dalmatia are my fellow-lodgers, and 
we dine daily at the table ofour land- 
lord, who is a sort of barber-surgeon 
by profession, and who was horn 
with a double endowment from the 
hands of that fairy who is said to 
preside at the birth of every Bo- 
hemian. It is customary, on the re- 
currence of family events so inter- 
esting as the latter, for the said 
sprite to endow the young stranger 
at once with intelligence ; and hay- 
ing done this, and made him capa- 
ble of comprehending the alternative 
about to be submitted to him, she 
gravely shews him a violin in one 
hand, and a purse in the other. Ac- 
cording to the choice made, so does 
the newly-born Béhmer become a 
thief or a musician; stays at home 
to filch purses, or in course of time 
goes over to the Philharmonic in 
London, and buries for a time all 
the Ernsts, Potts, Joachims, and 
Prospére Saintons in temporary ob- 
livion. But our host shewed him- 
self at his birth a Bohemian of am- 
bitious spirit; he seized both purse 
and fiddle; and Guxzaia (for so is 
he called) has been ever since a con- 
tinually improving and most rascally 
genius. Full of contradictions is 
the fellow; he is tall, lean, close- 
cropped, and as ugly as the ci-devant 
chamberlain ; and yet, like that in- 
carnation of horror, he is, par excel- 
lence, an admirer of the fair sex, and 
lays his devoirs at their feet with all 
the grace of the fabulous donkey. 
He is called a mugister or patron of 
surgery ; high-sounding terms which 
are given to the very Towest practi- 
tioners. Low as his degree is, it 
yuzzles any one but himself to know 
es he reached it; and I verily be- 
lieve that even he is puzzled to know 
how he maintains it, It was but the 
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other day he pronounced an old lady 
to have died of asthma ; on opening 
the body, it proved to be something 
with a deceptive name, tending to 
apoplexy. “ Apoplexy or asthma,” 
said this self-possessed man of science 
to his medical colleague,—“ apoplexy 
or asthma is precisely the same 
thing ; laborious respiration, dis- 
turbance of circulation, danger of 
suffocation, will equally render the 
types of one or the other; and he 
who dies of pulmonic asthma may 
be said to be deceased of apoplexy 
also ; antipileptics, antihysterics, and 
antispasmodics, are of as little use to 
the moribund dying of the one as 
arteriotomy, scarification of the occi- 

ut, and the actual cautery, are to an 
individual dying of the other,—ergo, 
the conclusion is evident, that apo- 
plexy and asthma differ but in name.” 
The medical colleague smiled; and 
as Guxzaia, with a look of infinite 
meaning, remarked that he (the col- 
league) would say nothing to the 
friends of the deceased of apoplexy, 
as he had first uttered the word 
asthma, my friend wished him a good 
morning. Guxzaia was nothing 
abashed ; he coolly reiterated, “ they 
are the same thing; but the preju- 
dices of ignorant people are worse 
than both.” 

His knowledge of the fine arts is 
about equal to that he possesses of 
the sciences. He has, by some means 
or other obtained a Berretini; accord- 
ing to his own style of reasoning, 
there is very little doubt about the 
matter, and it is as much a Berretini 
as apoplexy is asthma. It is a large 

icture, perfectly invisible to the de- 
ighted eye of the amateur, the sub- 
ject of which might be called any 
thing by every body. But Guxzaia 
maintains it to be a Berretini, and by 
admirable logic; as, for example, all 
Berretinis are in a dilapidated condi- 
tion: this is very dilapidated ; conse- 
quently, his isan excellent Berretini. 
Now our patron barber-surgeon, un- 
der the impression that he can cover 
canvass more advantageously, has, 
ever since he has been in possession 
of the so-named production of the 
great artist of Cortona, been smitten 
with an idea that he can excel him. 
He has certainly outdone himself, 
and several times too; for, having 
but one canvass to paint upon he 
has no sooner covered one, given it a 
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name, and exposed it for a month to 
the wide-mouthed approbation of the 
cognoscenti, than he paints it out, and 
commences another subject. The 
“Rape of the Sabines” has given 
way to the “ Battle of Alexander ;” 
and if the latter had not the ease of 
honest Peter, the former went far 
beyond him in freedom. The king 
of Sardinia has no such “ Annuncia- 
tion of the Virgin” (fortunately) as 
Guxzaia summoned me and my fel- 
low-wanderers to admire; nor would 
any one hesitate between the “ Flight 
into Egypt” of the latter, and that 
which the Principe della Torre was 
wont so amiably to exhibit to the 
ecstasy of his Neapolitan friends. 
You will recollect that the church 
of the Capuchins at Rome has Berre- 
tini’s “ Restoration of Sight to Paul 
by Ananias:” you may take my 
word for it, that it is not the least 
like Guxzaia’s ! 

Mediocrity of talent and marked 
plainness of person are too often 
accompanied by no_ inconsiderable 
share of conceit. In this character- 
istic Guxzaia is by no means deficient. 
His ruling idea is, that he is hand- 
some ; his conviction, that he cannot 
help it; and his inward feeling, that 
the ladies find it irresistible. A phy- 
siological treatise on the female heart 
would, I believe, puzzle all the phi- 
losophers who ever wrote. Certainly 
the mystery of that particular organ 
is as profound in Germany as any 
where else; and I am at a loss to ac- 
count for the influence which my 
very ugly friend evidently exercised 
over his little circle of female ac- 
quaintances. Perhaps his very ugli- 
ness was considered by the fair por- 
tion of German creation as a pre- 
ventive to scandal ; and that ho 
there was nothing handsome, there 
could be nothing suspicious. How- 
ever this may be, he had not a female 
patient who, according to his own 
report, was not most inconyeniently 
attached to him. There is not a 
house nor a purse under female do- 
minion of which he is not entirely 
free to use or abuse. His intrigues 
are as complicated as worsted-work, 
and twice as ingenious. We ourselves 
witnessed the termination of one, in 
which the gaunt Lothario had well- 
nigh wrecked his fortunes. He was 
at the same moment engaged in 
making serious love to two women,— 
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one the widow ofa cavalry Obrist, the 
other a lady who had never been 
married. His inclinations were with 
the latter ; the more solid advantages 
were promised by an union with the 
former. ‘The widow had more years, 
but she had more thalers also. Her 
rival was younger, but poorer besides. 
Guxzaia wavered between the two, 
till he had nearly lost both. His 
romance inclined for youth, his re- 
ality for substantial profit; and he 
opportunely pepe for the 
widow just as the latter was about to 
fling herself into the arms of an 
oberburgmeister of a neighbouring 
town. ‘The unmarried lady saved 
her honour by dismissing her mer- 
cenary suitor before he resigned, and 
she has philosophy enough to-look 
upon the preparations for the ap- 
proaching nuptials of her mature 
rival and her faithless satyr with ex- 
emplary equanimity. Guxzaia is 
grievously offended at this absence 
of feeling, and he has just adopted a 
very effectual method of making her 
remember the love-passages that have 
passed between them, by charging his 
wooing visits as medical calls ! * 


As we were loitering to-day be- 
neath the tower of that sacred edifice 
dedicated to the fearful dancer, St. 
Vitus, a tower which the drunken 
Emperor Winceslaus had shortened 
by some thirty or forty feet, because 
he took it into his head that it would 
one day fall, and crush him as he 
lay on his uneasy couch in the 
Iiradschin ; | remarked to my com- 
panions that the empire, in its palmy 
days, had been often well-nigh lost 
through the mad caprices of tippling 
kaisers. My friends, however, while 
they acknowledged the extent of the 
wine-bibbing, stoutly denied the 
enorinity of its results. 

* ‘There was not a kaiser of them 
all,” said Lowenskiold, “ who per- 
manently injured either himself or 
his country by his devotion to drink- 
ing.” 

* Not even Maximilian ?” said I. 

“* Not even Maximilian,” answered 
Knudtzen. “The people, indeed, 
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were occasionally a trifle startled at 
seeing their ruler proceed either to 
the camp or the counsel with as much 
white wine in him as would supply 
the universe for sauces. They 
slightly objected at hearing that he 
walked rosy and reeling to confes- 
sion, and were xot edified at under- 
standing that his private almoner 
stirred up his punch with the end of 
a silver crucifix. ‘They even remon- 
strated with him when he had once 
been within an ace of destroying 
Ulm in a drunken frolic ; and what 
was his reply ? He kept the deputa- 
tion of remonstrants the whole night 
in his palace, and invited all the in- 
habitants to assemble at daybreak on 
whatever spots commanded a view of 
the towers of the cathedral. The 
emperor and the committee of mo- 
derates finished 210 bottles of Rhine 
wine while they waited for sunrise, 
which, among a temperate party of 
one score and one, was a tolerable 
allowance for each individual. At 
dawn all Ulm was up, and every - 
directed towards the cathedral. The 
towers had scarcely flung back the 
first rays from heaven, than a joyous 
procession issued from the imperial 
residence. ‘The whole party were, 
with the exception of the emperor, 
as drunk as Auschylus; and with 
difficulty did they follow their lord, 
who, at the very top of his speed, and 
carrying a heavy wagon-wheel on 
his shoulder, ran to the cathedral, 
ascended the stairs leading to the 
summit of one of the towers, and ap- 
peared at the top before his strag- 
gling followers had reached the little 
door beneath. With a light bound 
he sprung on one of the highest 
points of the castellated portion, 
where there was scarcely room for 
his feet; he poised the wheel aloft 
with his right hand, let it gently de- 
scend on one foot, which he extended 
above the heads of the multitude, 
and, holding it there for a moment 
or two, ended by hurling it into the 
air, and catching it again ere it fell 
on the astounded and admiring 
crowd below. 

“* There, you calves!’ cried the 


* I am sorry to add that, since the above was written, Guxzaia, clever as he was, 
got shot in a tumult at Breslau, the day before the revolution that was stopped by 
the sudden and unexpected hoarseness of the journeymen-bootmakers ! 
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emperor, as he gazed tranquilly 
down on the sea of heads below, ‘ do 
you dare complain that Nieder- 
steiner touches your master’s nerves?” 

“* Never again!’ exclaimed the 
delighted mass. ‘ What can we do 
to testify our affection to your ma- 
jesty ?’ 

“* Toss those gentlemen into a tub 
of Seltzer water,’ said Maximilian, 
‘and send me half a dozen of Hoch- 
heimer, and twice as many blood- 
puddings, for breakfast !’” 

I could almost believe this tradi- 
tion, for I had seen a nearly similar 
feat performed by a woman on the 
point of a rock in the Ahr Thal; 
a rock which is, doubtless, well 
known to those who have ascended 
that valley at eve to eat forellen and 
drink Wallportzheimer, and who re- 
turn the next morning with an in- 
clination for nothing else but the 
mineral waters to be had at Hip- 
pingen. 

* Besides,” said Knudtzen, “ a pro- 
. to cathedrals, sober principles 
1ave done them more injury than 
jolly emperors. Do you forget that 
Caroline Buonaparte razed a cathe- 
dral in Italy to the ground ?” 

“T remember the fact,” said I, 
“ but not the reason.” 

“Tt was a very sufficient reason 
for a Buonaparte,” answered our 
friend; “her highness lived next 
door to the church, and she had it 
destroyed because the organ kept her 
awake, and the smell of the incense 
made her head ache!” 

“ Royal minds,” I remarked, “ can- 
not condescend to the weaknesses of 
common people. I remember when 
I was yet a boy, in Dresden, that the 
late king, being afflicted with a super- 
delicate sentiment of virtue, ordered 
all Titian’s Venuses, and indeed all 
other pictorial nudities, to be ejected 
from the royal gallery. Never did 
king or subject better illustrate the 
truth of an assertion made by a 
countryman of mine, whose name was 
Swift, viz. that a niec man is a man 
of nasty ideas. The old King of 
Saxony’s religion, too, had something 
of the hyper-complexion which dis- 
tinguished his virtue. Ican very well 
recollect all the Romanist portion 
of the German l'lorence being in an 
ecstasy of admiration at the announce- 
ment that the monarch was about to 
perform a pilgrimage to the holy 
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sepulchre at Jerusalem, on foot. A 
fever of expectation shook the whole 
line of road at the idea of beholding 
a Christian king again turning to the 
neglected shrine. ‘The expectation 
was not altogether fulfilled ; but the 
monarch, nevertheless, performed the 
pilgrimage.” 

“ We never heard of it !” exclaimed 
the two travellers, looking at each 
other with some manifestations of 
surprise. 

“ That is to say,” I resumed, “ that 
his majesty performed it after a 
fashion. He asked the distance from 
his own country-house at Pilnitz to 
the Armenian conyent in the Holy 
City ; and, in spite of his education, 
he was nothing less than astonished 
to find that it was somcthing more 
serious than a promenade to ‘léplitz. 
I do not know if he had a vision of 
boiling his peas, as an English pil- 
grim did, of whom I can tell you 
something ; but he certainly experi- 
enced some unpleasant sensations at 
the idea that the way being so long, 
he might chance to find himself with- 
out peas to boil. He wept at the 
reflection that he might be a devout, 
but a hungry king, while one half 
of Dresden were solacing their ap- 
petites on the Terrace of Bruhl, and 
the other at the Baths of Link, and 
the Bastei. He thought of the 
dangers, but he would be devout. 
The attendant pains were great, but 
the resulting pleasures were not to 
be denied. In short, he would not 
go to Jerusalem, but he would per- 
form the pilgrimage. Accordingly, 
the exact distance having been learnt, 
he set out round his room, and walked 
the entire number of leagues by 
pacing up and down a long gallery ; 
deducting only the amount of water 
passage, which was but fair. If ad- 
miration had been great at the com- 
mencement, surprising fun was ex- 
cited during the performance. Every 
evening the citizens of Dresden knew 
how far their religious ruler had pre- 
ceeded on his way, or how far he 
would haye proceeded if he had but 
set out. Now, he was breakfasting 
in imagination at Breslau, sleeping in 
fancy at Olmutz, and passing, by a 
pleasant fiction, through Buda. 
During two days that his majesty 
suffered from a real bilious attack, 
the result, perhaps, of a Barmecidal 
repast at Essek on the Draye, the 
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king rested at Belgrade while con- 
fined to his bed in Dresden. But 
his holy zeal soon reinvigorated his 
liver ; and, as he glided by his palace 
windows, the mystified multitude be- 
low learned that the monarch was 
lodging in the house of the chief 
mufti at Istamboul. The pilgrim 
traveller suffered a little from the 
heat (of the room) as he descended 
from the western coast of Asia Minor ; 
but the inconveniencies of the route 
were things beneath the thought of 
him who, whether at Bursa, Smyrna, 
or any other locality on his way, 
could ring his bell in the desert and 
order champagne from his own well- 

atronised Hotel de Pologne. The 
ing was puzzled one mid-day (he 
had, by calculation, just reached 
Beyrout), that his progress was 
checked by the unexpected arrival 
of a portion of the imperial family 
from Vienna. Visitors of such con- 
dition must be attended to, neverthe- 
less, his pilgrimage must be continued, 
and he, like the clever and facetious 
palmer that he was, did both; he 
attended his guests with much polite- 
ness during their stay of two days, 
and put down the time thus spent as 
consumed in a sea voyage from Bey- 
rout to Acre. ‘The moment they left 
the royal pilgrim went ashore again, 
and happily accomplished the re- 
maining distance to Jerusalem, 
through Nassara and Nablous, with- 
out any other hindrance and obstruc- 
tion than his going one night to see 
a French vaudeville while supposed 
to be enjoying his well-earned repose 
at Rama or Muddin. And thus was 
accomplished that royal pilgrimage 
that was never performed. The 
king went to Jerusalem without 
going there; and the people saw him 
return who had never departed. My 
narration, gentlemen,” said I, “ is 
more real than the pilgrimage ; which 
was, however, actually executed as I 
have told you, and it took place 

“ Took place!” cried Liwenskiold, 
interrupting me :— 





** L’an que le Sieur de Benserade 
N’alla point a son ambassade !” 


* Well,” said Harold Knudtzen, 
“ the kings of Saxony are no longer 
such simpletons. ‘The present mo- 
narch, like Uzziah, king of Judah, 
loves husbandry; and Josephine 
herself had not half so frantic a pas- 
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sion for flowers as that which posses- 
ses Friedrick August of the Alber- 
tine line of old Sachsen ; and not for 
flowers alone in their beauty, not for 
botany either, merely for its amuse- 
ments, but for phytology and phar- 
macy as connected with it.” 

“* He lisped Linnzus,” said Lé6- 
wenskiold, “ before he could speak.” 

“ And knew Tournefort by repu- 
tation better than Knecht Ruprecht,” 
added Harold. 

“He told us himself when we 
met him in Dalmatia,” continued the 
latter, “that he could spell Dodecan- 
dria and Trigynia, before he could 
read Grimm, and that he knew the 
meanings of monopetalous and cam- 
paniform before he was acquainted 
with the languages from which the 
terms were derived. I never saw a 
man so eager in pursuit of apetalous 
amentacious flowers as I have seen 
him ; and for carryophylous and um- 
bellated his re 

“Leave off your abominable 
phrases — leave them off,’ I ex- 
claimed, “and begin by telling me 
how you very impudent fellows in- 
troduced yourselves to the acquaint- 
ance of the sovereign of Saxony.” 

“The introduction was effected 
through a very light-hearted and in- 
telligent fellow-botaniser whom we 
met on our way from Zara up to the 
mountains. We had all three lost 
our way while endeavouring to find 
an infundibuliform and stamineous — 

“* Avaunt! with thy Satanic unin- 
telligibilities,” said 1, “and speak 
honest German or your own bone- 
crushing Norwegian. I care not 
what you found if you have to im- 
part them in pentameters.” 

“ And, in truth,” resumed Knudt- 
zen, “the principal event was our 
loss. We were in a wild part of the 
country, weary, hungry, cold, and in 
the dark ; wanderers could not well 
be in a worse plight. We were as 





jlutés as Juno's columns near the 


church of St. Helia, and the skeleton 
doing duty for that of St. Simeon of 
Judea, the pride and palladium of 
the people of Zara, looked in far 
better condition, and in especially 
better raiment, than could be boasted 
of by us humble pedestrians. We 
had walked about ten leagues when 
we reached a sorry inn, kept by a 
gipsy, where we hoped to find rest 
and refreshment, but were permitted 
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to enjoy neither. Our swarthy host 
stood in his door-way like Horatius 
Cocles at the head of the bridge. 
Beds he did not even profess to find 
for travellers; he had never slept in 
one himself, and was none the worse 
for the privation. Leopold asked for 
wine. 

“¢ We have three sorts of wine,’ 
said the gipsy, ‘ which travellers like 
yourselves once tasted and paid for. 
I have the very wines which the 
seven Schwaben asked for in the 
goldenen Kreuz at Ueberlingen.’ 

“* What, old Saucrampfer ?’ asked 
Léwenskiold. 

“*The same, said our singular 
host. ‘ It is not quite so sour as vine- 
gar, but it will run through the mar- 
row of your bones like a sword, and 
give your mouth such a twist that it 
shall never come right again.’ 

“We will try something better 
than this acid nectar,’ said I; ‘we 
will F 

“*Of course, you will,’ said the 
Dalmatian Boniface, ‘you will try 
the Dreimiinnerwein. I am sorry 
there are only women in the house.’ 

“* What, in the name of all the 
saints in Zara, have your women to 
do with the refreshment we need ?” 

** Do!’ exclaimed the Wirth, ‘no- 
thing in the world. You will want 
three men each of you.’ 

“ We looked at each other, dark as 
it was, in a species of interrogative 
wonder. After a pause, accompanied 
by a low chuckle, the gipsy host con- 
descended to explain himself by in- 
forming us, that ‘ Dreiménnerwein is 
three times as rough and ten times as 
sour as vinegar, and that he who 
drinks it must be held fast by two 
men while a third pours the beverage 
down his throat.’ 

“* And the third of these Olym- 
pian beverages ?’ said I. 

“*Ts called Rachenputzer, and has 
peculiarly good qualities of its own.’ 

“*Then, said Leopold, ‘we will 
have ——’ 

“** None of it,’ chimed in our pro- 
voking tormentor, ‘of course you 
wont. Why he who lies down to 
sleep with a flask of it in his body 
must be roused up every half hour 
and turned over; otherwise, a pint 
of Rachenputzer would eat a hole 
right through his side !’ 

“The gipsy laughed aloud as he 
uttered these words. We ourselves 
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laughed in despite of our vexation ; 
and, somewhat startingly, a fourth 
voice took up the cachinnatory affec- 
tion and laughed even louder than 
the original three. As the new 
comer stood in the light of the door- 
way, the landlord touched his cap, 
withdrew hastily into the passage, 
and slammed the door in our faces, 
leaving us in Cimmerian darkness, 
summer trousers, and a heavy fall 
of rain. The matter was no longer 
risible, and we were beginning to be 
seriously annoyed when the myste- 
rious stranger, whom, of course, we 
did not know, and whom most cer- 
tainly we could not see, invited us to 
accompany him we knew not whither, 
and hospitably to partake of we 
knew not what. However, here was 
incident, which, even to a hungry 
man, is not without itscharms. We 
accepted the invitation most grate- 
fully, and after a half-hour’s walk 
we found ourselves on the skirts of 
a wood; in less than half that time 
we subsequently reached a neat little 
house within the wood itself, and I 
do not think ten minutes had elapsed 
ere we had made such toilette as tra- 
vellers may, and, with some doubts 
as to the reality of the circumstance, 
detected ourselves in eating vermi- 
celli soup, and wondering how it had 
reached us. 

“Before our repast was entirely 
despatched, our host, in whom we 
saw a young, well-made, and exceed- 
ingly amiable Amphitryon, informed 
us that he was on a botanising expe- 
dition for the benefit of an establish- 
ment in northern Germany ; that he 
had been two months settled in the 
house where we then were, and that 
he had already given temporary 
shelter to three plant-explorers, who 
had resorted in their need to the 
house of Djewitzki, the gipsy, and 
found, to their sorrow, that it had 
nothing of the quality of an inn 
about it, except its sign. 

“ We talked of flowers that night,” 
continued Knudtzen, “as though they 
were the foremost as well as the 
fairest things in all the world. We 
compared collections, and did stout 
battle for their respective excellence. 
But we were sciolists in the science 
itself, and, contrasted with us, our 
host was a sage. He knew that 
Agrimony was under Jupiter, and 
Angelica under the sun in Leo ; that 
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Milfoil was under the influence of 
Venus, and that Garden Basil was a 
herb of Mars; that the Willow-tree 
is governed by the moon, as are all 
wall-flowers, cabbages, and colewort ; 
and that Opophane wort is called 
Hercules’ Wound-wort, because the 
son of Semele learned the virtues of 
the herb from Chiron when the lat- 
ter taught him physic. If every thing 
new be worth the knowing, why we 
gained something by the information 
that all the Dodders are under Sa- 
turn. We learned, for the first time, 
the virtues of the plant Enchusa.” 

* But,” interrupted Léwenskiold, 
“we were enabled to remind our 
friend of what Dioscorides says about 
it, that if any who have newly eaten 
of it do but spit in the mouth ofa 
serpent, the serpent instantly dies.” 

“ True,” said Kniidtzen, “ we have 
not been at Upsal for nothing.” 

“We may all aid each other by 
turns,” I remarked to my two friends, 
as we arrived, after descending from 
the cathedral, on the old bridge over 
the Moldau. A large herd of cattle 
was crossing the bridge at the time, 
and some of the foremost black oxen 
of this herd had bunches of amara 
dulcis (or woody nightshade) hung 
round their necks, a common custom 
in Germany, as I told the young tra- 
vellers, and employed as a remedy 
against dizziness in the head. 

“ Of the owner, or the ox ?” asked 
Harold, with a laugh. 

“Of him who wears it,” said I. 
“ But I want to see the entry of your 
King of Saxony,” I continued, “ and 
not to listen to the description, uses, 
and property, of herbs, plants, and 
flowers; maiden-hair, moon-wort, and 
ornithogalum spicatum.” 

“So much the worse,” answered 
Kniidtzen, “ or Leopold and [had told 
you what we learned from our enter- 
tainer of celendine, and what he told 
us from Pliny of the anemone; how 
he recommended us, should we visit 
Naples, never to retire to rest with- 
out strewing about our bed-chamber 
some chopped leaves of arssmart, a 
herb most murderous to the innu- 
merable light troops cantoned in 
Neapolitan sleeping-rooms; how 
balm was good for the bite of scor- 
pions, all the assertions of great phi- 
losophers to the contrary, notwith- 
standing; how Pliny recommends 
cudweed for the quinsy; all these, 
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and a thousand other matters touch- 
ing leaves, herbs, trees, flowers, roots, 
and barks, shall remain unknown to 
you, and you may die in your igno- 
rance. But I will tell you that our 
entertainer was light as well as 
learned, and loved fun as he did 
flowers; would discourse upon ballets 
as well as battles, knew all about lo- 
garithms and the new opera, told 
anecdotes, remembered sermons, and 
finally lighted us to bed with a Latin 
quotation and a brass candlestick. 
By daybreak we were all out in the 
neighbourhood of the house looking 
for rare plants with as much avidity 
as though they equalled diamonds in 
value. We returned together to a 
breakfast exactly adapted to our tastes 
and capacities, after which, on taking 
a private aay to bestow a 
gratuity on the single servant who 
had ministered to all our wants, we 
inquired the name of our kind host. 
But the mature maiden could not, or 
would not, gratify our curiosity. She 
referred us to our entertainer, and 
to him we were resolved to apply, 
for though he had had the delicacy 
not to inquire for our own names, 
but just called us, as we addressed 
each other, Harold and Leopold, yet 
we deemed it something of a duty to 
know the appellation of him to whom 
we were indebted for so much hospi- 
tality—for bed, banquet, and break- 
fast, for many hints useful to us as 
pedestrian travellers, and, certainly 
what he did not esteem the least, for 
particularly fine specimens of Jeuco- 
podium and muscus trichomanoides. 

“ Our knapsacks were again tightly 
fastened on our shoulders, our host 
having assisted us in putting on our 
harness. We stood at the door of 
the cottage offering our thanks for 
the timely aid we had received, and 
expressing our assurances that it 
would long rest in our memories. We 
required but one thing more to per- 
fect our enjoyment, and that was to 
know the name of him to whom we 
were so deeply indebted. 

“«Gentlemen,’ said he, ‘I could 
be well content to be known to you 
only by the title of the Dalmatian 
botanist, but that it might seem to 
convey a wish to preserve an incog- 
nito, which I little respect myself. I 
hope we shall meet again, and if you 
ever visit Dresden come to me, and 
you shall have better fare than I 
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have been able to afford you amid 
such rough barbarism as surrounds 
us here.’ 

“* And whom are we to ask for,’ 
said Leopold, ‘ when we arrive in the 
Florence of Germany ?” 

“* Ask for the King of Saxony,’ 
answered our host. ‘ Have the good- 
ness to write your names on this 
tablet, and you will find that in 
Dresden I shall not have forgotten 
the night in Dalmatia.’ 

“We were a trifle startled, it 
must be acknowledged, at discover- 
ing the title and condition of our 
kind host, but we speedily recovered 
our self-possession. We wrote our 
names on the prepared page of a 
small pocket-book, as the king had 
required us, and we took our leave 
with more ceremony than we had 
intended, but with no abatement of 
heartiness.” 

“ Well,” said I, “in these mono- 
tonous days it is really something to 
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have been rescued by a king in a 
Dalmatian forest at midnight. Did 
you and the good Friedrich August 
ever meet again ?” 

“'T'wice,” said Harold. “ We saw 
each other for a moment a month 
afterwards in Zara; he was accom- 
panying the Emperor of Austria, 
followed by a brilliant staff, to a 
review, and gave us a smile of recog- 
nition as he passed.” 

“The second time we met him,” 
added Leopold, “ was in the gardens 
of the Nymphenberg, near Munich ; 
he was alone, amusing himself with 
feeding the beavers. We spent a 
very agreeable hour with him, at his 
own invitation, in exploring that 
pleasant retreat of the kings of Ba- 
varia ; and, on parting, he repeated 
his wish that we might meet again in 
Dresden, a circumstance not very 
unlikely, as we are now on our way 
to the Sachsicher Schweitz.” 












Tue village of Walham Green, which 
is distant from Hyde Park Corner 
between two and a half and three 
miles, appears to have been first so 
called soon after the revolution of 
1688. Before this, it was known as 
Wansdon Green, written also Wan- 
don and Wandham; all of which 
names, according to Lysons, ori- 
ginated from the manor of Wendon, 
so was the local name written in 1449, 
which in 1565 was spelled Wandowne. 
As the name of a low and marshy 
piece of land on the opposite side of 
the Thames to Wandswerth, through 
which wandered the drainage from 
the higher grounds, or through which 
the traveller had to Wend on (pen>dan) 
his way to Fulham; it would not be 
difficult to enter into speculations 
as to the Anglo-Saxon origin of 
the word, but I refrain from 
placing before the reader my an- 
tiquarian ruminations while pass- 
ing Wansdown House, for few things 
are more fascinating and deceptive 
than verbal associations. Indeed, if 
indulged in to any extent, they might 
lead an enthusiast to connect in 
thought the piers of Fulham (bridge) 
with the Piers of Fulham, who, in the 
fourteenth or fifteenth century, “com- 
pyled many praty conceytis in love 
under covert terms of ffyssyng and 
ffowlyng ;” and which curious poem 
may be found printed in a collection 
of Ancient Metrical Tales, edited by 
the Rey. Charles Henry Hartshorne.* 

Two of “some ancient houses, 
erected in 1595, as appeared by a 
date on the truss in the front of one 
of them,” were pulled down at Wal- 
ham Green in 1812; and since that 
occurrence, the most important pro- 
ceedings in the progress of this village 
in suburban advancement have been 
the establishment of numerous pub- 
lic-houses ; the filling up of a filthy 
pond, upon the ground gained by 
which act a chapel-of-ease to Ful- 
ham, dedicated to St. John, has 
been built, after the design of Mr. 
Taylor, at the estimated expense of 
96831. 17s. 9d. The first stone was 
laid on the Ist of January, 1827; 
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* Pickering, 1829. 


and it was consecrated by the Bishop 
of London on the 14th of August, 
1828. This was followed by the 
building of a charity-school upon an 
angular patch of green, or common 
land, where donkeys had been wont 
to graze, and the village children to 
play at cricket. Then the parish 
pound was removed from a corner of 
the highroad, near a basket-maker’s, 
to a back lane, thereby destroying 
the travelling joke of, “ Did you 
ever see baskets sold by the pound ?” 
And, finally, has Walham Green as- 
sumed a new aspect, from the con- 
struction of the Butchers’ Alms- 
houses, the first stone of which was 
laid by Lord Ravensworth, on the 
Ist of July, 1840. Since that time, 
fancy-fairs and bazaars, with horti- 
cultural exhibitions, have become 
fashionably patronised at Walham 
Green by omnibus companies, for the 
support and enlargement of this in- 
stitution. 


“ Hail, happy isle ! and happier Walbam 
Green ! 

Where all that’s fair and beautiful are 
seen ! 

Where wanton zephyrs court the ambient 
air, 

And sweets ambrosial banish every care ; 

Where thought nor trouble social joy 
molest, 

Nor vain solicitude can banish rest. 

Peaceful and happy here I reign serene, 

Perplexity defy, and smile at spleen ; 

Belles, beaux, and statesmen, all around 
me shine; 

All own me their supreme, me constitute 
divine ; 

All wait my pleasure, own my awful 
nod, 

And change the humble gardener to the 
god.” 


Thus, in the London Magazine for 
June 1749, did Mr. Bartholomew 
Rocque prophetically apostrophise 
Walham Green,—the “ belles, beaux, 
and statesmen,” by which he was 
surrounded being new varieties of 
flowers, dignified by distinguished 
names. In 1755, he printed a Trea- 
tise on the Cultivation of the Hya- 
cinth, translated from the Dutch; 
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and in 1761 an Essay on Lucerne 
Grass, of which an enlarged edition 
was published in 1764. Mr. Rocque 
resided in the house occupied by the 
late Mr. King, opposite to the Red 
Lion, where his successors, Messrs. 
Pollard and Wilkins, now carry on 
business as builders and carpenters.* 

Immediately after leaving Walham 
Green, on the south, or left-hand 
side, of the main Fulham road, be- 
hind a pair of carriage gates, connected 
by a brick wall, stands the mansion 
of Lord Ravensworth; in outward 
appearance small and unostentatious, 
without the slightest attempt at ar- 
chitectural decoration, but sufficiently 
spacious and attractive to have re- 
ceived the highest honour that can 
be conferred on the residence of a 
subject, by her Majesty and Prince 
Albert having visited his lordship 
here on the 26th of June, 1840. 
The grounds at the back of the 
house, though not extensive, were 
planted with peculiar skill, care, and 
taste, by the late Mr. Ord; and on 
that occasion recalled to memory the 
words of our old poet, the author 
of Britannia’s Pastorals, William 
Browne :— 


‘** There stood the elme, whose shade so 
mildely dym 

Doth nourish all that groweth under him : 

Cipresse that like piramides runne top- 

ing, 
And hurt the least of any by the drop- 
ing ; 

The alder, whose fat shadow nourisheth 

Each plant set neere to him long flourish- 
eth ; 

The heavie-headed plane-tree, by whose 
shade 

The grasse grows thickest, men are fresher 
made ; 

The oak that best endures the thunder- 
shocks, 

The everlasting, ebene, cedar, boxe. 

The olive, that in wainscot never cleaves, 

The amourous vine which in the elme still 
weaves ; 

The lotus, juniper, where wormes ne'er 
enter; 

The pyne, with whom men through the 
ocean venture ; 

The warlike yewgh, by which (more 
than the lance) 

The strong-arm’d English spirits con- 
quer'd France ; 
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Amongst the rest, thetamariske there stood, 

For housewives’ besomes only knowne 
most good ; 

The cold-place-loving birch, and servis- 
tree ; 

The walnut-loving vales and mulberry ; 

The maple, ashe, that doe delight ‘in 
fountains, 

Which bave their currents by the side of 
mountains ; 

The laurell, mirtle, ivy, date, which hold 

Their leaves all winter, be it ne'er so 
cold ; 

The firre, that oftentimes doth rosin drop ; 

The beech, that scales the welkin with 
his top: : 

All these and thousand more within this 
grove, 

By all the industry of nature strove 

To frame an arbour that might keepe within it 

The best of beauties that the world hath init.” 


Since the royal visit, Lord Ravens- 
worth’s residence has been called 
Percy Cross, but no reason has been 
assigned for the alteration of name 
from Purser’s Cross, which is men- 
tioned as a point “ on the Fulham 
Road between Parson’s Green and 
Walham Green,” so far back as 1602, 
and at which we shall presently 
arrive. Noconnexion whatever that 
I am aware of exists between the 
locality and the Percy family, and it 
only affords another very recent local 
example of what has been as happily 
as quaintly termed “ the curiosity of 
change.” The most favourable aspect 
of the house is, perhaps, the view 
gained of it from a neighbouring 
garden across a piece of water called 
Eel Brook, which ornaments an ad- 
jacent meadow. 





* Mr. Rocque, the florist, was brother to the surveyor of that name, who pub- 
lished a plan of London, Westminster, and Southwark, on twenty-four sheets, in 
1747 ; and a map of London and the country ten miles round, in sixteen sheets, the 


following year. 


He also published a road-book of Great Britain and Ireland in 1763. 
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John Ord, Esq., the creator of 
Lord Ravensworth’s London resi- 
dence, is better known as “ Master 
Ord.” He was the only son of Ro- 
bert Ord, Chief Baron of the Court 
of Exchequer in Scotland. In 1746 
Mr. Ord entered Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and in 1762, vacated a 
lay fellowship by marriage with 
Eleanor, the second daughter of John 
Simpson, Esq., of Bradley, in the 
county of Durham. After being 
called to the bar, Mr. Ord practised 
in the Court of Chancery ; and, in 
1774, was returned to parliament as 
member for Midhurst. In 1778 he 
was appointed Master of Chancery ; 
and the next session, when returned 
member for Hastings, was chosen 
chairman of “ Ways and Means,” 
in which situation his conduct gave 
much satisfaction. Mr. Ord retired 
from parliament in 1790, and in 1809 
resigned his office of Master in Chan- 
cery, and that of Attorney-General 
for Lancaster the following year, 
when “ he retired to a small place at 
Purser’s Cross in the parish of Ful- 
ham, where he had early in life 
amused himself in horticultural pur- 
suits, and where there are several 
foreign trees of his own raising re- 
markable both for their beauty and 
size.” 

Lysons, in 1795, says, — 


“« While I am speaking upon this sub- 
ject” (the trees planted by Bishop 
Compton in the gardens of Fulham Pa- 
lace), ‘* it would be unpardonable to omit 
the mention of a very curious garden 
near Walham Green inthis parish, planted, 
since the year 1746, by its present pro- 
prietor, John Ord, Esq. Master in Chan- 
cery. It is not a little extraordinary 
that this garden should, within the space 
of forty years (such have been the effects 
of good management and a fertile soil), 
have produced trees which are now the 
finest of their respective kinds in the 
kingdom, As a proof of this may be 
mentioned the sophora Japonica, planted 
anno 1756, then about two feet high, now 
eight feet in girth, and about forty in 
height; a standard Ginko tree, planted 
about the year 1767, two feet three inches 
in girth; and an Illinois walnut, two 
feet two inches in girth, growing where 
it was sown about the year 1760. Among 
other trees, very remarkable also for their 
growth, though not to be spoken ofas the 
largest of their kind, are a black walnut- 
tree (sown anno 1757), about forty feet 
high, and five feet four inches in girth ; 
a cedar of Libanus (planted in 1756), 
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eight feet eight inches in girth ; a willow- 
leaved oak (sown anno 1757), four feet 
in girth; the Rhus Vernix, or varnish 
sumach, four feet in girth; and a stone 
pine of very singular growth. Its girth 
at one fvot from the ground is six feet 
four inches; at that height it imme- 
diately begins to branch out, and spreads, 
at least, twenty-one feet on each side, 
forming a large bush of about fourteen 
yards in diameter.” 


The second edition of Lysons’ En- 
virons of London appeared in 1810, 
when the measurement of these trees, 
in June 1808 and December 1809, 
was placed in apposition. Faulkner's 
History of Fulham, published in 1813, 
carries on the history of their growth 
for three years more; but as, from 
the marginal pencil note signed J.M., 
and dated January 1835, in the copy 
of Lysons’ which lies before me, I 
am led to conclude that some of these 
interesting trees exist no longer, the 
following tabular view compiled from 
these sources may not be unaccept- 
able to the naturalist, who is well 
aware that 


‘* Not small the praise the skilful planter 
claims, 
From his befriended country.” 


About the time of Mr. Ord’s death, 
6th June, 1814, his garden contained 
much that is remarkable in horticul- 
ture :— 


‘« There was,” we are told, “a good 
collection of American plants ; amongst 
others, a fine Andromeda Arborea, pianted 
about eight inches high in March 1804 ; 
and now (1812) eleven feet eighi inches 
high. 

** The Glastonbury Thorn flowered here 
on Christmas day, 1793, 

‘In the kitchen garden is (1812) a 
moss-rose, which has been much admired. 
Many years ago Mr. Ord ordered his 
gardener to lay a moss rose, which, when 
done, he thought looked so well, he would 
not allow the layers to be taken off, but 
laid them down year after year, till it 
covered the ground it does at present, 
viz. a diameter of forty-seven feet ; want 
of room has confined it to its present size 
for several years.” 


Two Agares or American Aloes 
flowered in Mr. Ord’s green-house 
in the summer of 1812, one of which 
was a beautiful striped variety. 
The plants had been there since 
the year 1756. Amid all these de- 
lightful associations, there is one 
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melancholy event connected with the 
place. On the night of the 9th 
September, 1807, a fire broke out in 
the garden-house of Mr. Ord’s re- 
sidence (a cottage upon the site of the 
— stables) ; the flame raged so 

uriously as to burn the principal gar- 
dener, an old and valued servant, 
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be afforded to him. Upon the fol- 
lowing Sunday (13th) Mr. Owen, 
the curate of Fulham, preached so 
effective a sermon upon the uncer- 
tainty of the morrow,* that having 
printed a large impression “ without 
any loss to himself,” a second edition 
appeared on the 3d of the following 


almost to ashes before any helpcould month. 


* James, iv. 14. 


Girth at three 
feet from the 
ground in 1793. 
Girth in 
June 1808. 
Girth in De- 
cember 1809. 
Girth in 1812 
(Faulkner). 
Girth in 
January 1835. 


Sophora japonica,* in 1809, about 50 feet in 5 | 
height ; it flowered for the first time in ( 
August 1807, and has continued to flower \| 

the two succeeding years 

|Ginko-tree (Gingko biloba, standard ), about 37 } 
feet bigh § 

|A tree from an Illinois-nut, given by oe 
Aiton to Mr. Ord, about 40 feet hight .. 

'A black walnut-tree (juglans niger), sown 

where it stands in 1757, about 64 feet high } 

BP SEP sick ac cekevenecncs Sa oil 


\A cedar of Lebanon, when planted being two 


years old, in 1809 being about 55 feet high 
A willow-leaved oak, sown in 1757.... 
The rhus vernix, or varnish sumach 
| Fraxinus ornus, whichis covered with flowers 
every year 
\Gleditsia triacanthus, sown in 1759, tbe seeds 
| pods two feet long in 1780, but the seeds 
imperfect . 
| Acacia common, sown in 1757, planted where . 
| itstandsin 1758 .. 


Tulip-tree, sown where it stands in 1758, | 
first flowered in 1782 

Cuprus deciduus, sown in 1760 | 

Corylus colurna (Constantinople hazel), be- | 
tween 30 and 40 feet high, bears fruit, but 
imperfect ...... j 

Virginian cedar (red), sown in 1758 

Guilandina divica or bonduc 

Juglans alba, or white hickory...........- 

Lombardy, or Po poplar, a cutting in 1766, )} 
near 100 feet high aoe 

Poplar, planted in 1772 ..... | 6 





Another column headed 1845, carrying out this view, would “a an important ad- 
dition to statistical observation. 


* « This tree was first introduced into England in 1753, by Mr. James Gordon.” 
—Lysons. 

t ‘ The foliage more resembles that of the juglans nigra than of the Ilinois-nut in 
Kew Gardens.’ * Ibid. 

t ‘At two feet from the ground it was seven feet two inches, and now (1810) 
seven feet five inches.” —Jbid. 

§ “The girth of this tree was taken in 1808 at two feet and a half from the 
ground.” — Ibid. 

|| ‘* At two feet and a half from the ground.” — Ibid, 
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In the second volume of the 
Transactions of the Horticultural So- 
ciety, a beautifully coloured repre- 
sentation of “ Ord’ s apple” may be 
found, illustrative of Mr. Salisbury’s 
communication respecting it, which 
was read to the Society on the 17th 
of January, 1817. After acknow- 
ledging his obligations to Mrs. Anne 
Simpson, the sister of Mrs. Ord, and 
who Mr. Salisbury represents as 
“being as fond of gardening as her 
late brother-in-law, Mr. Ord,” it is 
stated that,— 


** About forty years ago, the late John 
Ord, Esq. raised, in his garden at Pur 
ser’s Cross, near Fulham, an apple-tree 
from the seed of the New-town pippin, 
imported from North America. When 
this tree began to bear, its fruit, though 
without any external beauty, proved re- 
markably good, and had a peculiar qua- 
lity, namely, a melting softness in eating, 
so that it might be said almost to dissolve 
in the mouth. The late Mr. Lee, of 
Hammersmith, often bad grafts of this 
tree, and he sold the plant so raised first 
with the name of Ord’s apple, and sub. 
sequently with the name of New-town 
pippin. 4 ° 

“This seedling tree,” continues Mr. 
Salisbury, ‘‘ is now (1817) of large di- 
mensions, its trunk being four feet four 
inches round at a yard above the ground ; 
but it bas of late years been very un- 
healthy, and scarcely borne any fruit 
worth gathering, its roots having, no 
doubt, penetrated into a stratum of un- 
favourable soil.” 


Mrs. Anne Simpson sowed some 
pippins from this remarkable tree,— 


** And two of the healthiest seedlings 
of this second generation were planted 
out to remain in the kitchen-garden, 
which are now (1817) about twenty years 
old. One of these trees began to bear 
fruit very soon, which is not unlike that 
of its parent in shape, with a thin skin ; 
and, being « very good apple, grafts of it 
have been distributed about the metro. 
polis with the name of Simpson's pippin. 
‘The other seedling of the second gene- 
ration was several years longer in bearing 
fruit; and, when it did, the apples were 
quite of a different shape, being long, 
with a thick skin and poor flavour, and 
so numerous as to be all very small. Of 
late years, however, they have gradually 
improved so much in flavour, as to be- 
come a remarkably spirited, juicy apple, 
attaining a good size, which has probably 
been promoted by thinning them, though 
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a full crop has always been left upon the 
tree ; and they are now greatly esteemed 
by all who taste them.” 


This apple is in perfection for eat- 
ing from Christmas to the middle of 
March. The skin is thick, and al- 
ways of a green colour while on the 
tree, but tinged with copper-coloured 
red, and several darker spots on the 
sunny side; after the fruit has been 
gathered some time, the green colour 
changes to a yellowish cast. 

On the opposite side of the road to 
Lord Ravensworth’s, and a few 
—_ beyond it, on the way to Ful- 

am, is Park Cottage, a modern 
well-built house, which stands within 
extensive grounds, surrounded by a 
brick wall. This was for some years 
the residence of Mr. Brand, the emi- 
nent chemist, who particularly dis- 
tinguished himself by the course of 
lectures which he delivered on geo- 
logy, at the Royal Institution, in 
1816; and which may be dated as 
the popular starting point of that 
branch of scientific inquiry in this 
country. 

A house, now divided into two, 
and called 


Acacia Corrace ano HeckFietp Vitia 


abuts upon the western boundary 
wall of the grounds of Park Cottage. 
Tradition stoutly asserts that this 
united cottage and villa were, pre- 
vious to their division, known by the 
name of Bolingbroke Lodge, and that 
here Pope did, more than once, 


“« Awake my St. John,” 


by an early es Visit. 
I 


At Heckfield Villa (the farthest 
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part of the old house in our view) 
resided Mr. Milton, before mentioned 
as the present occupant of Heckfield 
Lodge, Little Chelsea; both of which 
names have been introduced on the 
Fulham road, from that gentleman's 
attachment to the name of his re- 
verend father’s living, near Basing- 
stoke. 

Acacia Cottage has been so called 
from a tree in the garden. It was 
for many years the country residence 
of Mr. Simagh Johnson, of St. Paul's 
Churchyard, a publisher worthy of 
literary regard ; and here he died, on 
the 20th of December, 1809. He 
was born at Liverpool, in 1738 ; and, 
after serving an apprenticeship in 
London, commenced business as a 
medical bookseller, upon Fish Street 
Hill ; “ a situation he chose as being 
in the track of the medical students 
resorting to the hospitals in the bo- 
rough, and which probably was the 
foundation of his connexions with 
many eminent members of that pro- 
fession.” 

Having entered into partnership, 
he removed to Paternoster Row, 
where his house and stock were de- 
stroyed by fire, in 1770; after which, 
feeling the advantage of a peculiar 
locality, he carried on business alone, 
until the time of his death, at the 
house which all juvenile readers who 
recollect the caterers for their amuse- 
ment and instruction will remember 
as that of “ Harris and Co., corner 
of St. Paul’s Churchyard.” This step 
was considered at the time, by “ the 
trade,” as a bold and inconsiderate 
measure; but it was successfully imi- 
tated by the late Mr. Murray, in his 
removal from Fleet Street to Albe- 
marle Street; and, indeed, John 
Murray, as a publisher, seems only 
to have been a fearless copyist, in 
many matters, of Joseph Johnson. 
Whether, as a tradesman, he was ju- 
dicious or not in so doing, is a 
question upon which there may be 
two opinions; but there can be no 
hesitation about the perfect applica- 
tion of Dr. Aikin’s words to both 
parties :— 


“The character Mr. Johnson esta- 
blished by his integrity, good sense, and 
honourable principles of dealing, soon 
raised him to eminence as a publisher; 
and many of the most distinguished 
names in science and literature during 
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the last half century appear in works 
which he ushered to the world.” 


The imprint of Johnson is to be 
found upon the title- pages which 
first introduced Cowper and Darwin 
to notice :— 


“ The former of these, with the diifi- 
dence, and perhaps the despondency, of 
his character, had actually, by means of 
a friend, made over to him (Johnson) 
his two volumes of poems, on no other 
condition than that of securing bim from 
expense ; but when the public, which 
neglected the first volume, had disco- 
vered the rich mine opened in the Task, 
and assigned the author his merited 
place among the first-rate English poets, 
Mr. Johnson would not avail himself of 
his advantage, but displayed a liberality 
which has been warmly acknowledged 
by that admirable, though unfortunate, 
person.” 


A score of equally generous anec- 
dotes might be told of Murray. In 
one particular, however, there was, as 
publishers, a decided difference be- 
tween the views of Johnson and 
Murray. Those of Johnson are at 
present in the ascendancy; but they 
may produce a revolution in favour 
of the opinion’ of John Murray 
against cheap literature. Johnson 
was the opponent of typographical 
luxury. Murray, on the contrary, 
supported the aristocracy of the 
press, until obliged, “ by the pressure 
from without,” in some degree to 
compromise his views by the pub- 
lication of the Family Library. 

In the wing (comparatively speak- 
ing a modern addition) attached to 
Acacia Cottage, and in the room 
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where Mr. Johnson died, there is a re- 
markable marble chimney-piece, of 
a monumental character; but I can 
learn nothing respecting it. 

The history of Acacia Cottage, 
could we procure a correct record of 
all the ideas which have pee 
through the human mind within its 
walls, respecting literature and art, 
would form a chronicle of singular 
interest. Mr. Hullmandel, who is 
well known as one of the most ex- 
perienced and successful practitioners 
of lithography in England, resided 
here in 1839 and 1840, when he dis- 
covered a new,process in his favourite 
art, by simple mental reasoning, 
upon the application of the process 
of copperplate aquatint to litho- 
graphic purposes. For this disco- 
very—and it is one of considerable 
importance— he subsequently took 
out a patent, under the name of 
lithotint. Ever since the infancy of 
lithography, hundreds of persons 
connected with the art, beginning 
with its inventor himself, Senefelder, 
had endeavoured to produce im- 
pressions from stone of subjects exe- 
cuted with the brush, in the same 
manner as drawings are made with 
sepia, or Indian ink. And it was 
natural enough that artists should 
have made every effort to supersede 
the tedious and elaborate process by 
which alone a liquid could be ren- 
dered available for the purpose of 
drawing on stone. ‘The mode of 
drawing technically called “ the ink 
style,” consists merely of a series of 
lines, some finer, some thicker, exe- 
cuted on the white surface of the 
stone, with ink dissolved in water, by 
means of a fine sable or a steel pen, 
in imitation of an etching on copper. 
All attempts, however, at producing 
variety of tints, by using the ink 
thicker or thinner, failed,—the 
fainter lines either disappearing alto- 
gether, or printing as dark as thick 
ones. In every attempt made to use 
this ink as a wash, the result was still 
more disastrous, producing only one 
dirty mass of indistinctness, amid 
which the original drawing was 
scarcely to be traced. For twenty 
years did Mr. Hullmandel labour to 
attain some mode of printing draw- 
ings, made by a series of washes, 
with a brush, on stone, feeling this 
to be the great desideratum in the 
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art. Lithographers in Germany, in 
France, and in this country, had 
pronounced it to be “ utterly impos- 
sible ;” when the idea suddenly 
flashed upon him, that if he could 
effect a minute granulation of the 
ink, by —— it as a copperplate 
engraver would the ground of an 
aquatint plate, that the relative 
strength of the different washes 
might be preserved. He hastened 
from Acacia Cottage to his printing- 
office, in London, to put his theory 
into practice, and was rewarded by 
the most satisfactory results. 

Since that period, several prints, by 
this process of lithotint, have been 
produced by Mr. Hullmandel, from 
drawings made by Harding, Nash, 
Haghe, Walton, and other clever art- 
ists, in which all the raciness, the 
smartness, and the beauty of touch, 
are apparent, which hitherto could 
only be found in the original draw- 
ing. In fact, lithotint is not a trans- 
lation, but a multiplication of the 
original; and its discovery, or, ra- 
ther, the proper application of know- 
ledge, is an eventful era in the his- 
tory of the fine arts. 





Arunpet House, 


a few yards beyond Acacia Cottage, 
stands on the same side of the road, 
opposite to Parson’s Green Lane, 
which leads to the King’s Road. It 
is a house of considerable antiquity, 
judging from the stone mullions 
brought to light by some repairs,— 
wrobably as old as the time of Henry 
IIL.; although the brick front, 
as shewn above, appears to be the 
work of the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century. 
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Tue wack or Arunpe Hovsr 


is quite different in character, and 
retains an 


Ovp Porcu 


leading into the garden. At the 
farther end of the garden a venerable 


=e 


Yew-Tres Arnrovur 


exists; and not far from it is a p'e- 
turesque 


Ovp Pomp, 


with the date 1758 close to the spout. 
Upon a leaden cistern at the back of 
Arundel House, the following mono- 
gram occurs beneath an earl’s coronct, 
with the date 1703 : — 


Notwithstanding that this is obvi- 
ously compounded of the letters 
L. I. C., or C. I. L., and at the first 
glance with the connexion of an earl’s 
coronet and a date would appear to 
present no difficulty respecting the 
correct appropriation, 1 must confess 
my inability to state to whom the 
monogram belonged. For the name 
of Arundel I am equally unable to 
account. No mention whatever is 
made of this house by Mr. Faulkner ; 
nor does the name of Arundel occur 
in the parish records of Fulham, al- 
though in 1724, as before mentioned, 
Stanley Grove House appears to have 
been in the possession of Henry 
Arundel. In the midst of this ob- 
security, the residence of Mr. Hallam, 
the historian, who occupied Arundel 
House in 1819, invests it with a 
literary association of interest. 

On the opposite side of the road is 
the carriage entrance to Park House, 
which stands in Parson’s Green 
Lane. A stone tablet has been re- 
cently let into one of the piers of the 
gateway, inscribed 

Punser’s Cross, 
7th Avoust, 
1758. 
This date has reference to an oc- 
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currence which the monthly chrono- 
a in the London Magazine thus 
relates :-— 


“ An highwayman having committed 
several robberies on Finchley Common, 
was pursued to London, when he thought 
himself safe, but was, in a little time, dis- 
covered at a public-house in Burlington 
Gardens, refreshing himself and his 
horse ; however, he had time to remount, 
and rode through Hyde Park, in which 
there were several gentlemen's servants 
airing their horses, who, taking the alarm, 
pursued him closely as-far as Fulham 
Fields, where, finding no probability of 
escaping, he threw money among some 
country people who were at work in the 
field, and told them they would soon 
see the end of an unfortunate man. He 
had no sooner spoke these words but he 
pulled out a pistol, clapped it to his ear, 
and shot himself directly, before his pur- 
suers could prevent him, The coroner’s 
inquest brought in their verdict, and he 
was buried in a cross road, with a stake 
drove through him ; but ’t was not known 
who he was.” * 


In the Beauties of England and 
Wales, “ Purser’s Cross” is said to 
have been corrupted from “ Parson’s 
Cross,” and the vicinity of Parson’s 
Green is mentioned in support of the 
conjecture. Ilowever, that Purser, 
and not Perey Cross, has been for 
many years the usual mode of writing 
the name of this locality is established 
by the Annual Register for 1781, 
where the following remarkable co- 
incidence is mentioned :— 


“* Died, S0th December, 1780,at Pur- 
ser’s Cross, Fulham, Mrs. Elizabeth and 
Mrs. Francis Turberville, in the seventy- 
seventh year of their ages, of ancient and 
respectable west country family; they 
were twin sisters, and both died un- 
married. What adds to the singularity 
of this circumstance, they were both born 
the same day, never were known to live 
separate, died within a few days of each 
other, and were interred on the same 
day.” 

Park House presents a fac-simile 
of an old mansion which stood pre- 
cisely on the same site, and was 
known as Quibus Hall, a name, as is 
conjectured, bestowed upon it in con- 
sequence of some dispute respecting 
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pee between the co-heirs of 
Sir Michael Wharton, who died 
about 1725. When rebuilt by Mr. 
Holland for the late Mr. Powell, it 
was called High Elms House, and 
was for some time occupied as a 
school, conducted by the Rev. Thos. 
Bowen, who published in 1798 
Thoughts on the Necessity of Moral 
Discipline in Prisons. Atter Mr. 
Bowen's death in the following year, 
his widow, with the assistance of the 
Rev. Joshua Ruddock, carried on 
the establishment until 1825, since 
which time Park House has been the 
occasional residence of Mr. Powell, 
of Quex, in the Isle of Thanet. The 
stables of Park House stand upon 
the site of an old dwelling, taken 
down in 1826, which was called 
“ Rosamond’s Bower,” a name that 
has been transferred to a cottage on 
the opposite side of Parson’s Green 
Lane. 

Proceeding forward from Purser’s 
Cross, on the main Fulham Road, 
where St. Peter’s Villa may be noticed 
as the residence of Madame Garcia 
in 1842, about a quarter of a mile, 
brings us to 





Munster House, 


which is supposed to owe its name to 
Melesina Schulenberg, created by 
George IT. in 1716 Duchess of Mun- 
ster. According to Faulkner, it was 
also called Mustow House—this was 
not improbably the duchess’s pro- 





* On the same page of the London Magazine which chronicles this occurrence, 
may he found the announcement of the death of “ Mr. Joseph Miller, a celebrated 


comedian.” 


+ Lysons, on the authority of the parish books, states that a Sir Michaei Wharton 


was living at Parson’s Green anno 1654. 
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nunciation ; and he adds that tradi- 
tion makes it a hunting-seat of 
Charles II., and asserts that an ex- 
tensive park was attached to it; but 
Faulkner also tells us that Munster 
House “was during the greater part 
of the seventeenth century, the resi- 
dence and property of Sir William 
Powell, Bart., who founded the 
alms-houses.” How, after this state- 
ment, Mr. Faulkner could have ad- 
mitted the tradition, requires some 
explanation, as he seems to have fol- 
lowed, without acknowledgment, the 
particulars supplied to Lysons from 
authentic documents by Mr. Decre, 
of the Auditor's Office, who appears 
merely to have informed that gen- 
tleman, that among the title-deeds 
of this property there is one of Sir 
Edward Powell's, dated 1640, and 
that Sir William Powell’s will bears 
date 1680. According to the same 
unquestionable records, Munster 
House came from the Powells into 
the possession of Sir John Williams, 
Bart., of Pengethly, Monmouthshire. 
In 1795, Lysons says that Mun- 
ster House was “occupied as a 
school.” Faulkner, in 1813, states 
that it was “in the occupation of 
M. Sampayo, a Portuguese mer- 
chant.” And his successor in the 
tenancy was John Wilson Croker, 
Esq. M.P., then secretary of the 
Admiralty, and now the Right Hon. 
Mr. Croker, a gentleman who bril- 
liantly retired into private life, but 
whose character is so well known, 
and has been so often discussed in 
political and literary circles, that I 
shall only venture to remark the 
local coincidence of three indefatiga- 
ble secretaries of the Admiralty, 
during the most critical periods of 
England’s history—namely, Sir Phi- 
lip Stevens, Sir Evan Nepean, and 
Mr. Croker, having selected the 
quictude of Fulham as the most con- 
venient and attractive position in the 
neighbourhood of London, where 
they might momentarily relax from 
the arduous strain of official duties. 
About 1820, Mr. Croker, re- 
signed Munster House as a resi- 
dence, after having externally deco- 
rated it with various Cockney em- 
battlements of brick, and collected 
there many curious works of art, 
possibly with a view of reconstruc- 
tion. In the garden two marble 


busts remain, one of which is figured 
above. The other hasa female head, 
not unlike that of Queen Anne. 

There is also the fragment of a 
group, representing a woman with a 
child at her side, obviously the deco- 
ration of a fountain, 


and a rustic stone seat is conjectured 
to have been the bed of a formidable 
piece of ordnance. 


The present tenant of Munster 
Jlouse, the Rey. Stephen Reid Catley, 
who is known to the reading public 
as the editor of a recent issue of Fox’s 
Book of Martyrs, is unacquainted 
with the history of the relics in his 
garden, and can only remember the 
removal of two composition lions 
from the gate-piers of Munster 
Ilouse,—not placed there, it must be 
observed, by Mr. Croker, but which 
had the popular effect, for some time, 
of changing the name to Monster 
TTouse. 








Futuam Lovce 

stands on the opposite, or south side, 
of the road from Munster House, 
and not many yards beyond it. This 
cottage, for it is no more, was a fa- 
vourite retirement of the late Duke 
of York; but the general appearance 
has been much altered by the build- 
ing of Munster Terrace, and other 
changes. An affecting story is told 
by George Colman, the younger, 
connected with his own feelings 
while ona visit here. He had lost 
sight of an old college friend, the 
Rev. Robert Lowth, son of the 
Bishop of London, from the year 
1781 to 1822 (one and forty years!), 
when Colman was surprised and 
pleased by the receipt of the follow- 
ing letter, written and left upon his 
table by a gentleman who had called 
when he was not at home : — 


“ August 16, 1822. 

‘Dean Cotman,— It may be some 
five-and.thirty years since we met, and I 
believe as near forty years as may be 
since I was promoted from my garret, 
No. 3 Peckwater, into your ci-devant 
rooms in the old Quad, on which occasion 
I bought your things. Of all your house- 
hold furniture I possess but one article, 
which I removed with myself to my first 
house and castle in Essex, as a very be- 
fitting parsonage sideboard, viz. a maho- 
gany table, with two side drawers, and 
which still ‘ does the state some service,’ 
though not of plate. But I have an arti- 
cle of yours on a smaller scale, a certain 
little flat mahogany-box, furnished par- 
tially, I should say, with cakes of paint, 
which probably you overlooked, or un- 
dervalued as avade-mecum, and left. And, 
as an exemplification of the great vanity 
of over-anxious care, and the safe preser- 
vation per contra, in which an article may 
possibly be found without any care at all, 
that paint-box is still in statu quo, at this 
present writing, having run the gauntlet, 
not merely of my bachelor days, but of 
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the practical cruelties of my thirteen 
children, all aliveand merry, thank God ! 
albeit as unused and as little disposed to 
preserve their own playthings or chattels 
from damage as children usually are, yet 
it survives! ‘The reason why I cannot 
tell,’ unless I kept it ‘ for the dangers it 
had passed,’ 

‘** Though I have been well acquainted 
with you publicly nearly ever since our 
Christ Church days, our habits, pursuits, 
and callings, having cast us into different 
countries and tracts, we have not, I think, 
met since the date I speak of. I have a 
house at Chiswick, where I rather think 
this nine-lived box is, and, whether it is 
or no, I shall be very glad if you will 
give me a call to dine, and take a bed, if 
convenient to vou; and, if I cannot in- 
troduce you to your old acquaintance and 
recollections, I shall have great pleasnre 
in substituting new ones,— Mrs. Lowth 
and eleven of our baker's dozen of olive- 
branches, our present complement in the 
house department, my eldest boy being 
in the West Indies, and my third having 
returned to the military college last Sa- 
turday, his vacation furlough having ex- 
pired. As the summer begins to bor- 
row now and then an autumn evening, 
the sooner you will favour me with your 
company the surer you will be of finding 
me at Grove House, the expiration of 
other holidays being the usual signal for 
weighing anchor and shifting our moor. 
ings to parsonage point. I remember 
you, or David Curson, had among your 
phrases, quondam, one of any thing being 
‘1—d summerly ;’ I trust, however, hav- 
ing since tasted the delights of the sweet 
shady side of Pall Mall, that you have 
worn out that prejudice, and will catch 
the season before it flies us, or give me 
a line, naming a no distant day, that I 
may not be elsewhere when you call, and 
you will much oe sincerely, 

' * Rozert Lowrts. 

“P.S. In your address to me you must 
not name Chiswick, but Grove House, 
Turnbam Green, as otherwise it goes into 
another postman’s walk, who walks it 
back again to the office, and it does not 
reach me, per Turnham Green, peripa- 
tetic, till the next day, which is toute 
autre chose.” 


Colman seems to have been sin- 
cerely delighted at the receipt of this 
letter ; he answered it immediately, 
expressing to his old friend how much 
he had gratified him, and how readily 
he accepted the invitation. 


“* After refreshing my friend's me- 
mory,” says Colman, “ by touching on 
some particulars which have already been 
mentioned, I informed him that I was of 
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late years in the habit of suburban rusti- 
cation, and that I had passed a consi- 
derable part of my summers in a house 
where I was intimate at Fulham, whither 
I desired him to direct to me, as much 
nearer Chiswick than my own abode, 
being within a few hundred yards of his 
old family residence, where we last parted. 
Whenever I was at this place, I told 
him, the avenue and bishop’s walk by 
the river side, the public precincts of the 
moated episcopal domain, had become my 
favourite morning and evening lounge. 
I told him, indeed, merely the fact, 
omitting all commentary attached to it, 
for often had I then, and oftener have I 
since, in a solitary stroll down the ave- 
nue, thought of him, regretting the wide 
chasm in our intercourse, and musing 
upon human events.” 


There is a regret expressed by 
Colman that he kept no copy of his 
answer, “which,” he adds, “ was 
written in the ‘ flow of soul,’ and 
at the impulse of the moment.” Mr. 
Lowth wrote in reply to Colman, 
detailing in a most amusing manner 
his having, in the pursuit of two 
Cockneys, who had made an attack 
upon a grove of Orleans plum-trees 
in his grounds, taken cold, which 
confined him to his room. 


** But for this inter poculum et labra,” 
continued Mr. Lowth, “it was my inten. 
tion to have made you my first post re- 
stante, with, perhaps, a walk down the old 
avenue, in my way to town, that identical 
day ; and, still hoping to accomplish three 
miles and back, | have hoped from day 
to day, but I cannot get in travelling con- 
dition, even for so short a journey. 
Therefore, 1 hope you will send me word 
by my new Yorkshire groom lad, that you 
will take pot-luck with me on Sunday as 
the most likely day for you to sub- 
urbise.” 


Colman accepted the invitation, 
believing from the length of Mr. 
Lowth’s letter (three pages), and the 
playfulness of his old friend's com- 
munication, that nothing more than 
an ordinary cold was the matter with 
him. A note, however, which fol- 
lowed from one of Mr. Lowth’s 
daughters, stated that the meeting 
proposed by her father must be post- 
poned, that he “had become ex- 
tremely unwell, that bleeding and 
cupping had been prescribed,” and 
the most perfect quiet enjoined. 

On the day after the receipt of this 
note, Colman sent over to Grove 
House, Chiswick, to make inquiries 


[ April, 


ds to Mr. Lowth’s health, when the 
reply given by an elderly female at 
the gate, after considerable delay, 
was that “her master was no more.” 

A letter from Dr. Badeley to Col- 
man dated 22d August, 1822, con- 
firmed the melancholy intelligence, 
which he had at first hesitated to 
believe. It stated that “ the decease 
of Mr. Lowth took place on Sunday 
evening,” the very evening appointed 
by him for their anticipated happy 
reunion; and that his remains were 
to be interred in the family vault at 
Fulham on Monday morning at ten 
o'clock. 


“T continued,” said Colman, ‘“ at 
Fulham Lodge, which is nearer in a di- 
rect line to the church than to the Bishop’s 
Palace and the ‘old avenue.’ On Mon- 
day the adjacent steeple gave early no- 
tice of the approaching funeral; religion 
and sorrow mingled within me while the 
slow and mournful tolling of the bell 
smote upon my heart. Selfish feelings, 
too, though secondary, might now and 
then obtrude, for they are implanted in 
our nature. My departed friend was 
about my own age, we had entered the 
field nearly at the same time, we had 
fought, indeed, our chief battles asunder, 
but in our younger days he had been my 
comrade, close to me in the ranks; he 
had fallen, and my own turn might 
speedily follow.” 


These are the ideas which George 
Colman the younger records as 
having passed through his mind 
while an inmate of Fulham Lodge :— 


“* My walk next morning,” he says, 
** was to the sepulchre of the Lowths, to 
indulge in the mournful satisfaction of 
viewing the depository of my poor friend's 
remains. It stands in the churchyard, a 
few paces from the eastern end of the 
ancient church at Fulham. The sur- 
rounding earth, trampled by recent foot- 
steps, and a slab of marble which had 
been evidently taken out and replaced in 
the side of the tomb, too plainly presented 
traces of those rites which had been per- 
formed on the previousday. For several 
mornings I repeated my walk thither, 
and no summer has since glided away, 
except the last, when my sojournment 
at Fulham was suspended, without my 
visiting the spot and heaving a sigh to 
the memory of Robert Lowth.” 


Theodore Hook’smanuscript Diary 
contains the following entries with 
reference to visits made by him at 
Fulham Lodge :— 
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‘*2@d January, 1826. — Called Mrs? 
Carey’s luncheon. 

“ Thursday, 5th January.— Drove over 
to Fulham. Mrs. Carey’sdin. Colman, 
Harris, Mrs. G. Good hits. Mrs. 
Coutts, Julius Caesar, &c. Staid very 
late, and walked home.” 


This waik, if into London, must 
have been exactly three miles and a 
half to Hyde Park corner, as, what 
an Irishman would call the iron 
mile-stone, stands exactly opposite to 
Ivy Lodge, which is at the same side 
of the road, and not a great many 
yards beyond Fulham Lodge, be- 
tween the two lamp- posts in our 
sketch representing 





Tur ENTRANCE TO Futuam. 


Ivy Lodge was for some years the 
residence of Rudolph Ackermann, a 
name as a_ printseller, colour- 
manufacturer, and book - publisher 
known (it is not using too broad a 
word to say) throughout the world, 
and whose representatives still carry 
on this business in the Strand. 

Ackermann was a remarkable man. 
He was born in 1764, at Stollberg, 
near Schneeberg, in Saxony; and, 
having been bred a coach-builder, 
upon visiting England shortly before 
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the French Revolution, found em- 
ployment as a carriage-draughtsman, 
which led to his forming the ac- 
quaintance of artists, and becoming a 
print-publisher in London. The 
French refugees, whose necessities 
obliged them to exercise their ac- 
quirements and talents as a means of 
support, found in Mr. Ackermann’s 
shop a repository for the exhibition 
and sale of decorative articles, which 
elevated this branch of business 
to an importance that it had never 
before assumed in England. Acker- 
mann’s name stands prominently 
forward in the early history of gas 
and lithography in England, and 
must be remembered as the intro- 
ducer of a species of illustrated pe- 
riodicals, by the publication of the 
Forget-Me-Not ; to which, or to si- 
milar works, nearly every honoured 
contemporary name in the whole cir- 
cle of British literature have contri- 
buted, and which have produced a 
certain, but advantageously a ques- 
tionable, influence upon the Fine 
Arts. 

After the battle of Leipzig, Mr. 
Ackermann publicly advocated the 
cause of the starving population of 
many districts of Germany, in conse- 
quence of the calamities of war, with 
so much zeal and success, that a par- 
liamentary grant of 100,000/. was 
more than doubled by a public sub- 
scription. In the spring of 1830, 
when residing at Ivy Lodge, he ex- 
perienced a-sudden attack of pa- 
ralysis ; and a change of air was re- 
commended by his medical attendants. 
This led to Mr. Ackermann’s re- 
moval to Finchley, where he died on 
the 30th of March, 1834. 

And, now, having arrived at Ful- 
ham, we take leave of those readers 
who have indulgently accompanied 
us in our walk to that ancient vil- 
lage. 





















































































































































































































Rhymes of the Scottish Highlands. 


RHYMES OF TITE SCOTTISH HIGILANDS, 
I, 


THE HAUNTED TARN ON THE MOOR, 


Tuer lies a lonely mountain tarn 
On Albyn’s wildest ground, 

Scarce known but to the heather bee 
On homeward errand bound, 

Or to the wearied shepherd boy 
Who seeks his charge around. 


It is a solitary moor, 
Girt by a giant band ; 

Schihallion throned, like Jove on high, 
With his thunders in his hand ; 

While a hundred lesser mighty ones 
In glory ‘neath him stand. 


From either side, below the tarn, 
Two vales together blend ; 

Loch Tummel and Loch Rannoch stretch 
Their arms from end to end ; 

Down to their margins from the steep 
The yellow birches bend. 


Hamlets and wooded knolls are there, 
And fields of plumy grain, 

And troops of happy villagers 
Work busy in the plain ; 

But tillage on this mountain moor 
Were all bestowed in vain. 


No plough has torn its clotted moss, 
No foliage waves in sight, 

Save one dark clump of ragged pines 
On a small barren height — 

A fearful place it were to pass 
On a gusty winter night! 


A tale is told of battle fought 
*T wixt clans a feud that bare : 
The Robertsons, by Stewarts chased 
From Rannoch’s forest lair, 
Turned by the lonely tarn at bay, 
And took them unaware. 


Then had the Robertsons revenge, 
Their foes were rash and few ; 
The waters gurgled red with blood 

Their mossy basin through, 
Nor was a Stewart left to tell 
What hand his clansmen slew. 
Down in the vale beside her fire, 
The wife of one there slain 
Sang to the babe was at her breast 
That could not sleep for pain ; 
When, hush! a sound is at her door 
Of neither wind nor rain. 


Nor sound of foot, though shape of man, 
Pale, shadowy, blood-defiled, 

Withouten latch or turn of hinge 
Stood by her and her child, 

Then glided back with hand outstretch’d 
Towards the gloomy wild. 





The Haunted Tarn on the Moor. 


She sprang and call'd her sister dear, 
A maiden fresh and young, 

“T pray thee tend my little child, 
I shall be back ere long; 

I fear me lest the Robertsons 
Have done my husband wrong.” 


She kissed the babe whose downy limbs 
Lay folded in her breast, 

She gave it to her sister’s charge 
From its maternal nest ; 

Then, with her plaid about her clasp'd, 
Unto the moorland press’d. 


The shadowy wraith beside her stood 
Soon as she closed the door, 

And, as she pass’d by kirk and wood, 
Still flitted on before, 

Guiding her steps across the burn, 
Up, up unto the moor. 


The moon was hid in weeds of white, 
The night was damp and cold, 

The wanderer stumbled in the moss, 
Bewildered on the wold, 

Till suddenly the clouds were rent, 
The tarn before her roll'd. 


The heather with strange burdens swell’d— 
On every tuft a corse, 

On every stunted juniper, 
On every faded gorse ; 

The woman sank, and on her lids 
Her weak hands press’d with force. 


Again she was constrain’d to gaze,— 
Lo! on each dead man’s brow, 

A tongue of flame burn’d steadily, 
Though there was breeze enow 

To shake the pines that overhead 
Waved black, funereal bough. 


And, dancing on the sullen loch, 
A ghostly troop there went, 
Whose airy figures floated high 
On the thin element ; 
And grimly at each other’s forms 
Their mock claymores they bent. 


One brush’d so near, she turn’d her gaze, 
She stood transfix’d to stone ; 

Tt was the face of him she sought, 
Close pressing on her own, 

And fell upon her straining ear 
One deep and awful moan. 


She started back with madden’d shriek — 
Shriek echoed by the dead ; 

She gave a hurried pray’r to heaven, 
Then o’er the moorland fled ; 

Until she reach’d the village kirk, 
She dared not turn her head. 

Not long her thread of life endured, 
Not long her infant hung 

Upon that bosom terror-dried, 

hat mouth no more that sung. 
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She died, and ever since the tarn 
Is shunn’d by old and young. 


For still the gusty breezes raise 
The phantom’s anguish’d cry, 

Still on the water’s brim they flit 
When winter storms are high ; 

Still flames, nor wind nor wave can quench, 
Are ever burning nigh. 


Nay, if you doubt it, wend your way 
In twilight’s deepening blue, 

And watch beneath those spectral pines 
One stormy midnight through ; 

And, if your courage fail you not, 
You shall behold them too! 


II. 
CULLODEN. 


Tuere was tempest on the waters, there was darkness on the earth, 
When a single Danish schooner struggled up the Moray Firth ; 

Far and grim the Ross-shire mountains loom’d unfriendly on its track, 
Shriek’d the wind along their gorges like a sufferer on the rack, 

And the utmost deeps were shaken by the stunning thunder-peal,— 
*Twas a sturdy hand, I trow ye, that was needed at the wheel! 


Though the billows flew about them till the mast was hid in spray, 
Though the timbers strain’d beneath them, still they bore upon their way 
Till they reached a fisher village, where the vessel they al moor ; 
Every head was on its pillow when they landed on the shore, 

And a man of noble presence bade the crew, “ Wait here for me; 

I will come back in the morning, when the sun has left the sea.” 


He was yet in manly vigour, though his lips were ashen white ; 
On his brow were early furrows, in his eyes a clonded light ; 

Firm his step withal, and hasty, through the blinding mist so sure, 
That he found himself by dawning on a wide and barren muir, 
Only marked by dykes and heather, bare alike of house and wood, 
But he knew the purple ridges —'twas Culloden where he stood ! 


He had known it well aforetime, not as now, so drear and quiet ; 
Then astir with battle’s horror, drunken with destruction’s riot ; 
Now so peaceful and unconscious, that the orphan’d and exiled 
Was unmann’d to see its calmness, weeping weakly as a child : 
And a thought arose of madness, and his hand was on his sword, 
But he crush’d the coward impulse, and he spoke the bitter word : 


“T am here, O sons of Scotland, ye who perish’d for your king, 
In the misty wreaths before me I can see your tartans swing ; 
I can hear your slogan, comrades, who to Saxon never knelt,— 
Oh, that I had died among ye with the fortunes of the Celt ! 


“ There he rode, our princely warrior, and his features wore the same 
Pallid shape of deep foreboding as the First one of his name,— 

Ay, as gloomy was his sunset, though no Scot his life betray'd, 
Better plunge in bloody glory, than go down in shame and shade. 


“ Stormy hills, did ye protect him, that o’erlook Culloden’s plain, 
Dabbled with the heather blossoms, red as life-drops of the slain ? 
Did ye hide your hunted children from the vengeance of the foe, 
Did ye rally back the flying for one last despairing blow ? 

No! the Saxon holds dominion, and the humbled clans obey, 
And their bones must rot in exile who disdain usurpers’ sway. 
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“ He is sunk in wine's oblivion, for whom Highland blood was shed, 

Him the kerne most wretched sheltered with a price upon his head ; 
Beaten down like hounds by whipping, crouch we from our master’s sight ; 
And I tread my native mountains like a robber in the night ; 

Spite of tempest, spite of danger, hostile man and hostile sea, 

Gory field wal Culloden, I have come to look on thee !” 


So he pluck’d a tuft of heather that was blooming at his foot, 

That was nourish’d by dead kinsmen and their bones were at its root ; 
With a sigh he took the blossom, striving quickly to the strand, 
Where the Danish crew awaited ’mong a curious fisher band ; 

Brief his parley, swift his sailing with the tide, and ne’er again 

Saw the Moray Firth that stranger or the schooner of the Dane. 


Til. 


THE BALLAD OF EVAN DHU. 


As swarming bees upon the wing, 
The people crowded o’er the hill ; 

And now the bell had ceased to ring, 
The village kirk had ceased to fill. 


The mountain burn that washed the graves 
Murmured a hymn while running by ; 
And with the solemn chime of waves 
A hundred voices clomb the sky. 


The sunbeams through the open door 
Came streaming in across the place, 

And, messengers of gladness, bore 
Heaven's radiance to each humble face. 


On upturn’d foreheads, sage and good, 
They lingered with seraphic smile, 

When in the darken’d doorway stood 
A stranger man, and somnel awhile. 


His raiment had a foreign air, 
His brow was burnt by foreign skies ; 
And there was fierceness in his stare 
That suited ill Devotion’s eyes. 


Ife looked around with changing cheek, 
Then hurried to the nearest pew, 

As one whose heart, too full to speak, 
Those time-worn stairs and benches knew. 


The preacher eyed him as he went, 
Remembrance on his features shone ; 
His pleading waxed more eloquent, 
A warmer pity fired his tone. 


“Why will ye die who know full well 
Your sentence just, our warning true ? 
The Lord our God is terrible, 
And yet the Lord hath bled for you! 


“ Whate’er your weakness, e’er your guilt, 
His fountains wash the blackest crime ; 

Ah! not in vain his blood was spilt! 
Turn, sinners, in th’ Accepted Time !” 
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The stranger stirr'd, as ill at ease, 
And shunn'd the preacher's earnest gaze ; 
When, strong as wind that shakes the trees, 
Up swell'd the stately Paraphrase : 


“ As long as life its term extends 
Hope's blest dominion never ends ; 
For, while the lamp holds on to burn, 
The greatest sinner may return.” 


From lisping child and tuneful girl 
The glorious measure roll’d on high ; 
Ah, Evan Dhu, the battle’s whirl 
Ne'er sent such dimness to thine eye! 


Oft on the lawless Spanish main, 

When pirate colours shamed thy mast, 
The voice of that reproving strain 

At midnight o’er thy?slumbers pass’d ! 


Oft heaving on the southern swell, 

A thousand watery leagues from land, 
Thy village kirk’s familiar bell 

Rang through the stillness, close at hand. 


“ Hope’s blest dominion !” for those years, 
Thy reckless youth, thy harden’d prime! 
The stricken wretch arose in tears, 
And fled as from pursuing crime. 


The a sank down, the singers’ eyes 
n 


Each other sought in wondering dread, 
Until an old man spake, with sighs, 
** My son is living who was dead! 


“ Yes, ‘tis the son whom I have wept 
As false to God, and lost to me ; 

But he whose hand the wand’rer kept, 
Will set the slave of Satan free.” 


With tears upon his visage old, 
The trembling father sought his son, 
Who, flung upon the heathy mould, 
Embraced his mother’s burial-stone. 


A woman sat beside the tomb ; 

Her youth was fled, her eyes were dim ; 
For she had lived away her bloom 

In agonising thoughts of him. 


Ah, Evan Dhu! beloved of yore, 
Thy wooing met no coy denial ; 

But pleasure gilt a foreign shore, 
And she was left to faith and trial ! 


Thou, all unworthy of her love, 
Debased thy heart to low desires ; 

She was a star that watch’d above 
The marshes’ false, uncertain fires. 


Long watch’d, long waited, till, at last, 
Her soul was from its anchor driven; 
And reason was by love o’ercast, 
And every link of memory riven. 
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With inexpressive sweetness smil'd 
Her eyes, that knew not friend from friend, 
While, harmless as a gentle child, 

Her daily steps would church-ward tend. 


Ah, Evan Dhu! beside thee sat 
This idol of thy boy romance ; 
Ah, Evan Dhu! return’d too late 
To wilder’d brain and vacant glance! 


She knew him not, but chanted low 
An ancient lay of love and sorrow, 
And aye its sad returning flow 
Was “Smile to-day, grief comes to-morrow.” 


But many years were yet for him, 
A penitent, heart-broken man, 

To drain a cup that o'er the brim 
With bitter juice of memory ran — 


Long years for him to tend the maid, 
Whose restless eyes stiil turn’d away, 

Who spoke his name but to upbraid 
With tender plaints the Far-away. 


Dire was his penance, by her side, 

To mark the wreck, to feel the shame, 
She never knew him, though she died 
Calling on his beloved name. 


av 
THE OLD HOUSE OF URRARD. 


Dost fear the grim brown twilight ? 
Dost care to walk alone 

When the firs upon the hill-top 
With human voices moan ? 

When the river in his channel 
Doth twist through craggy linn, 

Like one who cannot sleep o’ nights 
For evil thoughts within ? 

When the hooting owls are silent 
The ghostly sounds to hark 

In the ancient house of Urrard, 
When the night is still and dark ? 


‘There are graves about old Urrard, 
Huge mounds by rock and tree, 
And they who lie beneath them 
Died fighting by Dundee. 
Far down along the valley, 
And up along the hill, 
The fight of Killiecrankie 
Ilas left a story still ; 
But thickest shew the traces, 
And thickest throng the sprites, 
In the woods about old Urrard 
On the gloomy winter nights. 


In the garden of old Urrard, 
Among the bosky yews, 

Uprears a turfy hillock, 

Refresh’d by faithful dews ; 
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Here died the Highland captain, 
By charméd silver ball, 

And all the might of victory 
Dropp'd nerveless in his fall ; 

Last hope of exiled Stuart— 
Last heir of chivalrie— 

In the garden of old Urrard 
He fell, the great Dundee ! 


In the ancient house of Urrard 
There’s many a hiding den,— 

The very walls are hollow 
To succour flying men ; 

For not e’en lady’s chamber 
Barr’d out the fierce affray, 

And couch and silken hanging 
Were stain’d with blood that day : 

From yonder secret passage 
Hack’d sword, an skull, and bone, 

Were brought to light in Urrard, 
When years had pass’d and gone. 


If thou sleep alone in Urrard, 
Perchance in midnight gloom 
Thou'lt hear behind the wainscot 
Of that old haunted room 

A fleshless hand that knocketh, 
A wail that cries on thee, 

And rattling limbs that struggle 
To break out and be free. 

It is a thought of horror, 
I would not sleep alone 

In the haunted rooms of Urrard, 
Where evil deeds were done. 


Up in the dusty garrets 
That stretch along the roof 
Stand chests of ancient garments, 
Of gold and silken woof. 
When men are lock’d in slumber 
The rustling sounds are heard 
Of dainty ladies’ dresses, 
Of laugh and whisper’d word, 
Of waving wind of feathers, 
And steps of dancing feet, 
In the garrets of old Urrard, 
Where the winds of winter beat. 


By the ancient house of Urrard 
Its warder mountain sits, 
Whene’er those sounds arouse him 
His cloudy brow he knits ; 
For he the feast remembers, 
Remembers too the fray, 
And to him flee the spectres 
At breaking of the day. 
There under mossy lichen 
They couch with hare and fox, 
Near the ancient house of Urrard, 


"Mong Ben-y-Vrachy’s rocks. 








“ Wuenever the worn-out particles are 
not replaced by new and living ones, 
emaciation ensues, and all the powers of 
life decay; in short, whenever the pro- 
cess of nutrition is arrested, death 
speedily closes the scene.” 


Hence the science of preparing 
aliments for healthful nutrition is 
the sublimest and most useful of all 
the branches of human knowledge. 
It is worth while to do well, what is 
to be repeated three hundred and 
sixty-five successive days each year 
by succeeding generations of mortals, 
until the world, being overdone by 
its own latent heat, passes away in 
& gaseous state; until 


** dies illa 
Solvet seclum in favilla,” 


Hlealth, temper, and all physical effi- 
ciency, depend on nutrition, and on 
the state of the digestive organs, 
which mainly depend on good cook- 
ery. So far as causes stand before 
effects do profound professors of the 
culinary art stand before moralists 
and belligerent heroes. The first- 
class operatives of the art should re- 
ceive, with due solemnity, diplomas, 
and take equal rank with MD:s: 
since prevention is better than cure. 
As a matter of policy, the subject 
should form a collateral branch of 
medical reform, and occupy the at- 
tention of the cabinet, and be brought 
forward early in the session as a go- 
vernment measure. We know that 
the greatest of generals entered me- 
thodically, earnestly, and profoundly 
into the discussion on “‘camp-kettles,” 
well knowing that without them the 
food would be badly prepared, and, 
consequently, that to fight a battle 
under such distressing circumstances 
would be to run the risk of losing it. 
The act of parliament which would 
naturally follow the government mea- 
sure ought, undoubtedly, to have a 
clause inserted, making it penal for 
any one not having a diplomatised 
chef de cuisine to ask another to pot- 
luck. Launcelot Sturgeon, a pro- 
fessor of this great science, and 
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learned for his day, declared, “ that 
he considered for ever that man as 
his deadly enemy who asked him to 
pot-luck.” The danger of being be- 
guiled into such depravity of taste 
would be much diminished, if pro- 
fessorships of gastronomy were added 
to the chemical chair at all our uni- 
versities, as the crowning and con- 
cluding series of lectures. The 
moral harmonies of domestic life 
would be more consolidated if dam- 
sels of the upper classes would only 
give up one hour to this delicious ac- 
complishment from warbling the 
melodies of Cuore, Amore, Squallini, 
Shrillini, Bombastini, and others. 
The former will keep their husbands 
in tune, while the other, so much 
ractised, begets discord, which, caus- 
ing the digestive functions to sympa- 
thise, produces neither symphone, 
domestic assimilation, nor «dephone. 
The great importance of the subject 
warns us to set heartily and in a 
business-like way to our task. 

The eras of cookery are as cor- 
rectly marked as any historical events, 
and have been moreaccurately handed 
down to us by historians en any 
other, in proportion as it is the most 
important, for the whole of the in- 
habitants of the world were, are, and 
ever will be, interested, in first get- 
ting, then cooking, or having cooked, 
and, lastly, in eating a dinner. The 
eras evidently were the Adamic, the 
Patriarchal, the Nomade, the Ante- 
diluvian, the Noachic, the Post-dilu- 
vian triarchal, the Pallic and 
Egyptian, the Israelitish, the Mosaic, 
the classic Greek, the Roman, the 
Gothic, the Dark Ages, the Revival, 
and the gradual advance from that 
awful period to the present times. Dis- 
coveries made by observant travel- 
lers of profound knowledge among 
the aborigines of distant islands are 
well deserving our attention, as they 
infer descent from some remote but 
most culinary-learned people, whose 
lost information we may deplore. 
Who does not often lament that the 
luscious Dodo is extinct? Menezas, 
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Rotz, and Tasman, describe it as be- 
ing so meltingly tender as to require 
no more mastication than was neces- 
sary to bring forth a flavour, which 
combined the effluvium of a turkey 
filled with little oysters boiled in the 
essence of truffles. It would be jus- 
tifiable to fit out a light squadron 
with competent ornithologists on 
board to inquire at every island in 
the Indian Ocean if any yet remain, 
and if so, to make it the chief object 
of the expedition to increase their 
numbers, and refute the generally 
received opinion that the species is 
extinct. But we must leave these 
dodonic dreams and return to our 
sterner duty. Man is adapted, or 
adapts himself, in mind, tastes, and 
body, to the situation on the surface 
of this earth where he is placed. 
The Adamic era is illustrated by the 
scanty record of Scripture, thus am- 
plified by Milton, who, without 
doubt, had investigated the sub- 
ject :— 


* And Eve within, due at her hour, pre- 
pared 

For dinner savoury fruits, of taste to 
please 

‘True appetite, and not disrelish thirst 

Of nectarous draughts between from 
milky stream, 

Berry, or grape.” 


From these few lines we learn 
three facts,—first, that the beauteous 
Eve, the fairest of woman kind, who 
came into life, moulded by her 
Maker's hand, in the prime of virgin 
loveliness, has set her daughters the 
example of attention to this domestic 
duty and accomplishment ; secondly, 
that, even in that early time, punc- 
tuality was strictly observed, “ due 
at her hour;” thirdly, that either 
the milky stream or the expressed 
juices of “ berry or grape” were the 
draughts with fruits. 


“So saying, with dispatchful looks in 
haste 

She turns, on hospitable thoughts intent, 

What choice to choose for delicacy best, 

What order, so contrived as not to mix 

Tastes not well join’d, inelegant, but 
bring 

‘Taste after taste, upbeld with kindliest 
change ; 

Bestirs her then, and from each tender 
stalk 

Whatever earth all-bearing mother yields 

In India east or west, or middle shore 

In Pontus, or the Punic coast, or where 
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Alcinous reign’d, fruit of all kinds, in 
coat, 

Rough, or smooth rind, or bearded husk 
or shell, 

She gathers ; tribute large! and on the 
board 

Heaps with unsparing band. 
the grape 

She crushes (inoffensive must), and 
meathes 

From many a berry : end from sweet ker- 
nels press’d, 

She temyers dulcet creams ; nor these to 
hold 

Wants her fit vessels pure: she strews 
the ground 

With rose and odours from the shrub 
unfum’d.” 

Paradise Lost, b. v. 1. 331. 


For drink, 


The exquisite refinement of that 
repast, the consummate skill in the 
“order so contrived not to join 
tastes,” the pure grape crushed by 
such hands for drink, the ground in 
Paradise strewed with flowers, the 
angelic guest, the host the first- 
created man, the caterer the match- 
less mother of mankind: it was the 
first, the most incomparable dinner 
ever given. 

The ante and post-diluvian patri- 
archal eras afford but meagre records 
of culinary art. The meals were 
probably substantial. As the imme- 
diate descendants of Adam lived in a 
warm and genial climate, it is likely 
that at first but little animal food was 
consumed, as the necessity for it in- 
creases with the latitude, and the 
earth produces spontaneously a gra- 
dually decreasing quantity until ve- 
getation ceases in the region of ever- 
lasting frost. 

Job, who was the son of Nahor, 
the brother of Abraham, lived at a 
time when feasts were given, for 
“his sons went and feasted in their 
houses every one on his day” (é. e. 
on his birth-day), “and sent and called 
for their three sisters to eat and to 
drink with them.” As the oxen 
were ploughing, there must have 
been flour on which to exercise their 
ingenuity ; the flocks and herds sup- 
plied them with meat and milk. At 
their eldest brother’s house, if not 
at all the birth-day feasts of the 
other brethren (the writer of that 
book is not precise on the latter 
point), the sisters drank wine; oil 
and butter are also spoken of. We, 
therefore, know that the ingredients 
were not wanting with which to 
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compound many admirable dishes. 
As that extraordinary book contains 
many traditions derived from the 
earliest ages, we may suppose that 
the traditions of the culinary art as 
pane in those times had not been 
ost as matters of no importance. 
Abraham, the uncle of Job, enter- 
tained the angels with roasted veal, 
cooked immediately after the animal 
had been killed, before the muscular 
tibres had become stiff, consequently 
it must have been exquisitely tender, 
served with melted butter, milk, and 
meal-cakes. Rebecca and Jacob's 
pottage is worthy of attention,—the 
meat was cut into small bits before 
the muscular fibres had cooled and 
become hardened, and stewed in 
milk thickened with meal and herbs ; 
with proper seasoning such a dish 
must have been far more palatable 
than cockie-lecky, lobscouse, or many 
of the messes of the last century. 
The Egyptians were not an unin- 
formed people in many respects, as 


the culinary and other branches of 


the fine arts go on pari passu, we 
may conclude that their easts, like 
their architecture, were gigantic, 
quaint, and queer. Their numerous 
utensils for culinary purposes, such 
as spits and portable ovens, the fish 
from the Nile and the coasts, and the 
recollection of the flesh-pots of Egypt 
by the Israelites, combine to lead us 
to the conclusion that they were 
quite as advanced in gastronomy as 
in building pyramids, embalming 
dead bodies, and in civil government. 
Pharaoh, in the time of Joseph, had 
a chief butler and baker, inferring a 
chef de cuisine, a confiseur, and assist- 
ants. Alas! the Israelites were for 
forty years, with few exceptions, mo- 
maienidn manna in the morning 
for breakfast, manna for dinner, 
manna for supper, and for their 
drink water—when they could get 
it. Of their cookery from the time 
of their taking possession of the Pro- 
mised Land not much is known. 
Meat was seldom eaten but at feasts 
and festivals, and their entertain- 
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ments were never enlivened by the 
company of their wives and daugh- 
ters. Latterly the Eastern custom 
of having troops of singing and danc- 
ing women introduced sometimes 
prevailed, but cannot be considered a 
national custom. The leavened and 
unleavened bread, the Levite priests’ 
— of the finest animals brought 
or sacrifices, the pigeons and fruits, 
give usa little inkling towards the 
belief that the priests of the Jews, 
like priests of all ages, countries, and 
religions, have, like sensible meén, 
looked favourably on good living, 
when it related to themselves, and 
preached up abstinence to all their 
congregations. When a practice is 
so general, the propensity must have 
been transmitted as a sort of priestly 
heir-loom, receivable on adoption 
into the caste, the only exception 
being the working curates of Great 
Britain, who are directed by Charles 
James Lord Bishop of London to 
dine, if invited, “at least, once a-week 
with the squire,” to keep them in 
training. 

The classic Greek era covers a 
great space of time and country. 
That their ideas were high is appa- 
rent from Hesiod and Homer ; 
ther they were only imaginative and 
never reduced to practice is a ques- 
tion worthy of the erudition and in- 
dustry of Sydney Herbert.* Their 
gods and goddesses feast, eating and 
drinking to repletion, then squab- 
bling like other savages. The phi- 
losophy of history (Q. I. D.) is now 
becoming a study among the utili- 
tarians and men of fashion, as well 
as among professors, and much of 
the reflection incident to that obscure 
study is deduced from comparisons of 
acts, customs, and manners, with our 
own and other modern nations, we, 
therefore, wonder that it has never 
been observed that the Grecian chiefs 
and officers always when about to 
discuss affairs of consequence, or hold 
a council of war, have a feast pre- 
pared for them to facilitate their con- 
sultations. We differ, however, 


* The author, among other publications, of a work entitled Nimrod —a collection 
of paradox and learning upon all ancient matters, divine and human — which 
every scholar should possess—if he can get it—the publisher having (as we 
are informed) after the dreadful effects of an under-done, tough, boiled leg of 
mutton, kept a little too long, and some frost-bitten turnips, not sufficiently bouled, 
burnt the greater portion of the edition, to enhance the mercantile value of the 
remainder, 
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from Madame Dacier, who boldly 
affirms that there is no mention of 
boiling in Homer. Had she looked 
at the Iliad, b. xxi. v. 362, she 
would have found the subject men- 
tioned. Aldermen of the present 
day do precisely the same as the 
Grecian chiefs. Nearly all public 
meetings for the purposes of charity 
are preceded by a dinner, because it 
is well known by men versed in the 
workings of the human mind, that the 
road to men’s hearts, and also to their 
purses, is by the way of the throat. 
Cabinet dinners are indispensable 
towards the good government of the 
realm, and are therefore frequent 
during the sitting of parliament. 
The members of the senate have 
also their dinners. The viands may, 
perchance, improve the tastes of 
some of the guests, though there is 
no proof that they swallow (in ac- 
cordance with the receipt of the La- 
putan professor) any compounded, 
concentrated essences of real infor- 
mation in the dishes, as there are no 
manifestations of any having been 
inwardly digested by any outward 
and visible signs. 

The Athenians are said to have 
been a very abstemious people; the 
true physical cause of the prevalence 
of that virtue has, however, escaped 
the acumen of the scholiasts, and been 
artfully blinked by Athenzus; it ob- 
viously was the consequence of their 
unceasing chattering which gave 
them little time to masticate. Every 
schoolboy knows that they chattered 
at home and abroad, in every possible 
situation with every body they met, 
and upon all subjects known or un- 
known, smelling of garlic and assa- 
foetida, both used by them profusely 
in their cookery — de gustibus non est 
disputandum — or we should at once 
throw down the gauntlet, and be 
ready to call in question the declara- 
tion of their having been a civilised 
people. Had their cookery been equal 
to their sculpture we should have 
placed them first in the rank of 
nations. 

The Lacedemonians certainly stood 
high in the culinary art, as their onl 
dish was black-pudding, liquefied with 
blood and thickened with coarse bar- 
ley-meal — their ars culinaria, after 
that discovery, could receive no im- 
provement, as that mess is classically 
simple and sublime. So satisfied were 
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the Spartans that their cookery (con- 
sisting of that dish only) had reached 
the acmé of perfection, that any 
Spartan who even attempted to im- 
prove it was exiled (lucky dog!) from 

acedeemon with taunts and disgrace. 

The Romans, from being a tem- 
perate and abstemious tribe, pro- 
gressed in gluttony, profusion, and 
depravity of an in exact pro- 
portion as they became vicious, 
worthless, licentious, and enervated. 
There is, notwithstanding, much that 
the gastronomists of these days may 
wonder at in their energy, capacity, 
and barbaric oddity of conception. 

The dinner with them was a mere 
whet, consisting of cuttle-fish, dor- 
mice, polypi, Redashans, garnished 
with lazar root (something like assa- 
fetida) and ligusticum, which latter 
is said by Apicius to give tone to the 
stomach, and to prepare it for yet 
greater labour at the cena. This 
cena was the great consideration of 
the empire. Every coast within 
reach was tormented for fish; every 
plain and mountain threaded for 
their rarest birds, without reference 
to flavour,—being rare and expensive 
was sufficient; while the wits of 
gluttons, wags, and cooks, were put 
under requisition to devise new com- 
pounds to tickle the voracious appe- 
tites of men who, with the help of 
emetics, could gorge themselves five 
times a-day. 

Let us picture to ourselves these 
devotees of gormandising, bloated 
from long excesses, stupid from 
stuffing and drunkenness, brutal in 
mind, with one set of ideas concen- 
trated on the best mode of cramming 
themselves to repletion, arrayed in 
the gay-coloured convivial robes, im- 
pregnated with scents, to keep the 
distillation of their reeking skins in 
subjection, and, with wreaths of roses 
round their heads, leaning on couches, 
gobbling in that inconvenient posture 
the brains of peacocks or pheasants, 
the tongues of nightingales, the 
breasts and hearts of the rarest sing- 
ing birds, and of those which could 
imitate the human voice, roes of fish, 
sausages of squilla, crabs, and (credat 
Judeus), according to the recipe 
handed down to us by Apicius, a 
hog’s paunch thus prepared : —havin 
cleansed it well, it was washed wit 
vinegar and salt, then with water ; 
pig’s flesh pounded to a paste was 
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mixed with the soft part of three 
hogs, mixed with hard eggs; the 
whole seasoned with cloves, garlic, 
whole pepper; and then liquefied to 
the consistency of broth; when that 
had simmered an hour, ligusticum, 
anise-seed, ginger, assafcetida, pepper, 
rue, garum (a putrescent fermenta- 
tion of things horrible), and oil, were 
added, and the whole inserted into the 
paunch, which was — into boil- 
ing water, then pricked (a safety- 
valve, to prevent its bursting); this 
paunch and its contents were then 
parboiled, and hung up to be smoked, 
and acquire, by amalgamation, its 
proper flavour. When it had attained 
the desired haut gout, it was dressed 
with garum and oil, and served up 
with sauce of ligusticum and liqua- 
men. Such a classical composition 
was just suited to the eaters of it, 
and would, without doubt, have 
received high commendations from 
Tamehamaha and ‘lT'amehamelow, the 
royal savages who died on their voy- 
age back to the South Seas from 
England. 

It is not necessary to enter into 
any details of the sensuality of Ti- 
berius, the extravagance of Vitellius, 
who, in seven months, spent seven 
millions sterling in gluttony, nor of 
Heliogabalus, Lucullus, and others ; 
they were all equally worthless and 
tasteless. Suetonius, Lampridius, 
Apicius, are the well-known ventrilo- 
quists of those admirable specimens 
of classical simplicity and elegance. 
The following recipe from Apicius 
to make “thick sauce for boiled 
chicken,” is, however, worthy the at- 
tention of Miss Acton or of Ude :— 
“Put the following ingredients into 
a mortar, anise-seed, dried mint, and 
lazar root; cover them with vinegar ; 
add dates; pour in liguamen (scombrus 
or tunny-fish, salted, then placed in 
the sun till decomposed ; the liquor 
produced by this process was strained 
off carefully and called liquamen or 
garum), oil, and mustard-seeds; re- 
duce the whole to a proper thickness 
with sweet wine, warmed : the chicken 
having been boiled in anise-seed wa- 
ter, is covered over with the above 
sauce.” ‘To enable these delicate epi- 
cures to retain such abominations on 
the stomach, a drink, called promul- 
sis, was taken before the coena com- 
menced, which wasa mixture of honey, 
Spices, and wine, boiled together. 
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It may be remembered that the 
Romans were unable to establish 
their refined cookery among the 
Britons. 

Profusion and empty pomp cha- 
racterise the whole routine of this 
delectable art during the early, and 
even the later, periods of our history. 
The accessories of every feast add to 
the enjoyment of the viands. The 
great baronial hall, with the open 
fire-place, diffusing warmth from 
heaps of red-hot embers and logs of 
wood burning cheerfully; throngs of 
ladies richly dressed, knights and 
persons of distinction in quaint and 
often gorgeous habits; at intervals 
the warlike musie of the times en- 
livening the guests; minstrels, with 
their harps, singing or reciting tales 
of love, chivalry, and war; the long 
tables profusely covered with viands; 
the plate, adorned with flowers and 
devices, must have given a zest to 
the ceremonious serving up of the 
hoar’s head, borne by the sewer to 
the table, amid the flourishing of 
trumpets, followed by a jovial train, 
the bearer singing, 

* Caput apri differo 

Reddens laudem Domino. 
The bore’s head in hand bring I, 
With garlens gay and rosemarye. 
I pray you all sing merely, 
Qui estis in convivio,” 
&e. &e. &e, 


The feast of the peacock, perhaps, 
stood higher than that of the boar ; 
it was called “ the food of lovers and 
the meat of lords.” The noblest wo- 
man, or the fairest, brought the bird 
up on a gold or silver dish, followed 
by all the ladies present, stepping to 
music. The bird was placed before 
the master of the house or some dis- 
tinguished guest ; and, after a tourna- 
ment, before the victorious knight, 
who was to shew his skill in carving 
it. As the bird was served up in her 
plumage, tail and all, we will give 
the recipe for dressing it. 


“ Ata feaste roiale pecokkes shall be 
dight in this manner. ‘Take and flee of 
the skynne with the fedurs, tayle, and 
nekke, and the hed thereon; then take 
the skynne, with all the fedurs, and lay it 
on a table abrode, and strawe thereon 
grounden comyn; then take the pecokke 
and roste him, and endore (gild all over 
or baste) him with raw zolkes of eggs; 
and when he is rosted, take him off and 
let him coole awhile, and take and sowe 
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him in his skynee, and so serve him forth 
with the last cours.” 

Our Edward III. a supported 
the culinary arts, and Richard II. 
deserved to be grand cross of the 
most noble order of the stewpan 
and spit. Two thousand cooks and 
three hundred servitors were em- 
ployed in his kitchen. His master 
cook, C. S.S. published, under the 
royal patronage, the first cooke 
book in our language, entitled “* The 
Forme of Cury,” in which he calls 
his royal master and sovereign the 
“ best and royallest viander of all 
Christian kynges.” The art ebbed 
and flowed with the broils, stews, 
and messes, into which our island 
was tossed by rebels, usurpers, pug- 
nacious monarchs, and others, who 
were carving their way to renown 
among men, instead of among ve- 
nison, pasties, and “crustardes lom- 
barde,” the latter being a far more 
philosophical and useful occupation. 
Profusion and quaintness were the 
leading characteristics of the art for 
several reigns. To High Churchmen 
we are greatly indebted for the com- 
mencement of a reformation in the 
whole system of cookery. The odium 
theologicum was laid aside (excepting 
when experimentalising at an auto- 
da-fé on living roastings, and gril- 
lings) for sweet sauce, and cooling 
ices, and fatted hennes basted with 
eggs and cream. Leo X. is canonised, 
in the Almanach des Gourmands, for 
being the profound discoverer of 
fricandeaux. Italy, as good and evil 
usually accompany each other, sent 
ices and the art to France with Ca- 
therine de Medicis. Cardinal Caratfa 
a so eloquently and a on 
the delicious art, that he excited ap- 
petites in the most tasteless, and made 
the organs of gustativeness in epi- 
cures thrill with imaginative flavours. 

In the Vatican is to be seen the 
MS. written by Cardinal Campeggio, 
by order of His Holiness the Pope, 
on the state of cookery in England, 
when he came here concerning the 
divorce of Henry VIII. from Queen 
Catherine—a far worthier occupation 
than pandering to the murderer's 
depravity. 
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Paul Hentzner’s account of the 
ceremonies and viands at the table of 
Queen Elizabeth is too well known 
to require repetition; Horace Wal- 
pole has translated it. James I. de- 
serves no mention here or elsewhere. 

The martyr Vatel had tickled the 
palate, by proxy, of the Martyr 
Charles of England; Chiffinch and 
Chaubert had pampered the appetite 
of his worthless son ; Lister, a learned 
M.D., who edited Apicius (the man 
who sailed from Minturna, in Cam- 
pania, to taste a lobster, and back 
again in a huff because the fisherman 
could not get one large enough to 
please him), was the chief adviser in 
all matters of taste to Queen Anne, 
and, if not a cabinet minister, devised 
a cabinet pudding, which ensures his 
more lasting renown and more un- 
fading praise than any cabinet mea- 
sure of that period of periwigs and 
petticoats. 

We pass in fearful silence the fine 
arts of England during the reigns of 
the two first Brunswicks and two- 
thirds of the days of George III. 
While France had produced her 
self-immolated Vatel; Bertrand, who 
saved his master’s, the Prince Sou- 
bise’s, baeon by demanding fifty hams 
to concoct one dish: a regent, Or- 
leans, whose knowledge of the divine 
art far exceeded his knowledge of 
governing, and will be remembered 
in his dinde aux truffes, when his po- 
licy is forgotten; Le Marquis de 
Béchamel, whose ghost in the sha 
of veau ad la Béchamel scared the 
Duc d’Escars; the great Ude, Ca- 
réme, who soared with no middle 
flight, and brought from some new 
sphere the ethereal essence of his art 
—his entremets, evanescent in sub- 
stance, but with a visionary flavour 
so exquisite, that though long passed, 
yet sweetly seemed to float, and re- 
turned in dreams to please, to tanta- 
lise, and never to be forgotten ;* 
Caréme, who, horrified at the grilled 
bones and rounds of boiled beef, fled 
the service of George IV. and wrote 
an indignant letter at such solecisms, 
and inquired if any punishment could 
be inflicted on several barbarians 
who had eaten asparagus with a 


* In our Number for July 1844, page 87, we gave the “‘ Autobiography of An- 


” 


thony Caréme, 


who was a great man, in his calling, for he manifested energy, con- 


centration of thought, and independence of mind—the three chief characteristics by 


which greatness is achieved, 
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new entremet, and mixed it in their 
mouths with iced champagne. Poor 
Caréme! he afterwards was always 
nervous when he suspected an vy 
lishman was to be at table. Like 
many, he generalised without suffici- 
ent data; he, however, might have 
found tastes worthy of his genius 
even in this cold land, where quantity 
is too often mistaken for quality. 

It might have been more secundum 
artem to have commenced our re- 
marks with the philosophy of the 
subject, but our earnest sensations on 
the subject led us to hasten in me- 
dias res, and, as is usual when so 
acting, we must retrace our steps, 
and give now the true philosophy of 
the physical part of this important 
subject. 

The fact is, that cooking may be 
regarded as the initiatory process of 
digestion, for it isnot only the soften- 
ing of raw animal and vegetable mat- 
ter by the action of fire, and thus 
preparing it for entering into new 
combinations in the living body, but 
greatly changes its taste, odour, and 
other sensible properties. ‘Thus life 
and cookery are co-existent! We 
might get on without war, astronomy, 
mesmerism, mathematics, Whig, or 
Tory, but without cookery human 
existence is impossible—the world 
would no longer own the dominion 
of man; herbivorous animals would 
range over its surface to afford fibrin 
to the carnivorous tribes of ferae, who 
neither cook themselves, like the pa- 
triarchs, or classic chiefs who were at 
Troy,* nor permit others to cook for 
them. Man is the only cooking 
creature known. ‘The importance of 
culinary science is well illustrated by 
the great philosopher before alluded 
to in the following words :— 


* Whenever circulation and nutrition 
(both wholly dependent, we presume, on 
a sufficiency of well-cooked food) are 
greatly diminished in any part of the 
body, its texture is very soon removed by 
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the absorbents, which can be restored 
only by the formative process, or by de- 
positions of new matter, termed granu- 
lations, that supply the cavity. Has a 
bone been broken or attacked by necrosis, 
it can be united and the loss repaired 
only by the nutritive process; or, has the 
whole body been wasted by disease to a 
mere skeleton, it can be restored to its 
natural healthy condition only by the 
same process.’ t 
How is this nutritive process, which 
has its very commencement in cook- 
ery, derived? We are aware that 
we are reasoning @ posteriori ; but so 
that we arrive at an incontrovertible 
conclusion, which is more than the 
great professor Liebig has accom- 
lished, we think it unimportant. 
While the dark venous blood is per- 
meating through the lungs, in com- 
bination with chyle and lymph, va- 
rying proportions of carbon and 
hydrogen are given off and unite 
with atmospheric oxygen, in ex- 
change for which caloric is received, 
with more or less nitrogen, according 
as the aliment contains more or less 
of that element; during the transit 
of the blood through the pulmonary 
tissue, its temperature is raised from 
one to three degrees, its colour 
changed to a bright scarlet, its speci- 


fic gravity diminished; the pro- 
portion of its organic particles 


augmented and all its vital pro- 
perties exalted. The whole of 
this wondrous process is depend- 
ent on good cookery,—first in the 
kitchen, secondly in the stomach 
(for there, too, heat is the principal 
power). Without heat a kitchen and 
an ice-house would be of equal uti- 
lity; and so, without heat, the sto- 
mach, or any other bag, would be 

ually available to produce that 
blood, or its proximate constituents, 
which so mysteriously combine with 
their particular tissues and make 
fibrin, albumen, oily phosphuretted, 
and other matter, with the brain and 
nerves, and lime with bone.{ 





_ ™ Achilles would have been elected unanimously into the beefsteak-club had he 
lived in these days, for his scientific acquirements in broils were first-rate. 
+ “ Liebig,’”’ says Metcalfe (p. 909), “ has offered no explanation of the office or 


agency of heat in 


igestion, sanguification, secretion, nutrition, sensation, and mus- 


cular motion ; but at the commencement of his work, represents it as an immaterial 


agent, like light, electricity, and magnetism,” &c. 
pears that neither Liebig nor the Pope are infallible. 


From this and other facts it ap- 


t Samuel Metcalfe, M.D. Caloric, its Mechanical, Chemical, and Vital Agencies, in 
the Phenomena of Nature, vol. ii. p. 686. This bold, original, elaborate, sustained, and 


profound work will command the attention of the scientific world when known, 
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We wish, by no means, to offend 
either our authoress, the greatest and 
most judicious collector of culinar 
phenomena that has yet appeared, 
Dr. Ude, or any other artiste of this 
savoury science, by saying that all 
their elaborate combinations and 
zareful concoctions are but fuel with 
which to warm and nourish the tex- 
tures of our bodies; and, be it 
known, that nearly every kind of 
food is more digestible and nutritious 
when cooked than in the raw state. 
Warm meals are more easily digested 
than when cold, therefore a cold 
dinner should be avoided. 

We cannot here discuss the errors 
and quaint notions of tribes of theo- 
rists, some of whom maintained to 
the death that the aliment was ren- 
dered nutritive by fermentation and 
maceration, wholly forgetting that 
heat, that is cooking, was necessary 
to produce both, and that the second 
process of cooking began in the 
stomach. Then came a whole bevy 
of big-wigs who doggedly declared 
that ¢trituration by the coats of the 
stomach was the whole cause of di- 
gestion. These ¢riturists ruled the 
roast until they received a rub from 
a set of rivals, who declared the 
whole wonder depended on gastric 
liquor, nervous influences, and animal 
heat. The first they knew nothing 
about, the second were two words of 
yague signification, and the last was 
a fact, but how it came they left 
somebody else to find out. Savans, 
to their dismay, uprose, who gravely 
asserted that electricity was essential 
to the process without ever advancing 
a proof worth a baubee. On heat 
the solvent power of the gastric juice 
depends. ‘The powers of digestion 
are in proportion to the quantity of 
respiration. The next progressive 
step by which the various dishes of 
food are prepared to keep body and 
soul together takes place in the duo- 
denum, where the constituents of 
chyme are converted into chyle by 
combining with pancreatic juice and 
bile. As the chyle continues its 
progress through the duodenum and 
acteals to the thoracic duct, it gra- 
dually organises into an assimilation 
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to blood, which, containing the con- 
stituents of all the organs of the 
frame, obtains in the lungs the colour 
and vital properties, and continues in 
an unceasing round during life, de- 
positing the constantly renewing 
substances and getting a fresh supply 
from—the cookery without and within 
the body. 

This little digression will enable 
us to appreciate the rational and in- 
dividual importance of a good cook- 
ery-book. As life, health, strength 
of body and mind, depend on proper 
aliment, there can be no doubt that 
it ought to form a principal subject 
of economic, domestic, mercantile, 
and aristocratic education, and that 
legislative and royal countenance 
should be shewn to its professors. 

This work of Miss Acton’s fulfils 
what it professes; the receipts are 
given with clearness, precision, and 
minuteness as to quantity and weight, 
and the instructions in the manipula- 
tion and in the cooking are so defi- 
nitely stated that the commonest un- 
derstanding, with very little atten- 
tion, cannot fail to produce what is 
required. Every receipt has been 
tested, qnd the work has oceupied 
the accomplished authoress (not un- 
known as a votary of the muses) ten 
successive years. It is adapted in its 
most refined and recherché parts to 
the tables of the epicure and the 
wealthy; the middle classes will find 
instructions, at the same time eco- 
nomical and excellent, in flavour and 
style; those who are obliged to con- 
sider narrowly the means and the 
end will find this book a storchouse 
of methods by which nutritious food 
is to be extracted at the least possible 
expense. ‘The great characteristic of 
the work, after the above funda- 
mental points, is the absence of all 
the coarse and detestable compounds 
which have so long held a prominent 
place in our culinary operations; 2- 
trition, flavour, lightness in concoc- 
tion, have been substituted for the 
preparation of those dishes. The 
palate of the invalid may be grati- 
fied by following directions to be 
found throughout the work, while 
the ingredients seem to have been 


chapters on the vital agencies, comprised in books iv. v. and vi. are important and 
highly interesting. Some of the’views of Professor Liebig are analysed with extra- 


ordinary acumen, and are proved to be unphilosophical, 


emanated from the press, 


Few such works have 
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selected with a knowledge of the 
vital functions, which would infer 
that more than usual attention had 
been paid to that important subject. 

Miss Acton has shewn in her work 
a correct idea of the value of the 
subject, and thus expresses it in her 
preface : — 


“ The proper and wholesome prepara- 
tion of our daily food, though it may hold 
in the world a very humble place among 
the useful arts of life, can scarcely be 
considered an altogether unimportant one, 
involving so entirely as it does both 
health and comfort.” 


The following opinion has more 
supporters than is usually supposed, 
and might be brought into practice 
by many a lady, bountiful in her 
own village to the advantage of the 
children, the poor, and eventually to 
the comfort and gratification, as well 
as to the advantage of the rich :— 


‘It can scarcely be expected that 
good cooks should abound amongst us, 
if we consider how very few receive any 
training to fit them for their business. 
Every craft has its apprentices, but ser- 
vants are generally left to scramble to- 
gether as they can, from any source which 
accident may open to them, a knowledge 
of their respective duties. We have 
often thought that schools in which these 
duties should be taught them thoroughly 
would be of far greater benefit to them 
than is the half knowledge of compara- 
tively unuseful matters so frequently 
bestowed on them by charitable educa. 
tionists.”” 


The work is interspersed with re- 
marks which shew the earnestness and 
sincerity of purpose of the writer, 
and that much reflection has been 
shewn on every branch of this useful 
art. We quote the following as a 
short example of our meaning :— 


‘The spices and other condiments 
used to give flavour to soups and gravies 
should be so nicely proportioned, that 
none predominate nor overpower the rest; 
and this delicate blending of savours is, 
perhaps, the most difficult part of a cook’s 
task ; it is an art, moreover, not easily 
acquired, except by long experience, 
unless great attention be combined with 
some natural refinement of the palate.” 


It is but just to give one receipt, 
taken at hazard, to give a clear notion 
of the superior nature of the work 
and the refinements of the cookery :— 


“* Potage a la Reine. 
“* Should there be no strong veal broth, 
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nor any white stock in readiness, stew 
4 Ibs. of the scrag or knuckle of veal, 
with a thick slice or two of lean ham, a 
faggot of sweet herbs, two moderate-sized 
carrots, and the same of onions, a large 
blade of mace, and a half tea-spoonful of 
white pepper-corns, in 4 quarts of water, 
until reduced to about 5 pints; then strain 
the liquor and set it by till the fat can be 
taken entirely from it. Skin and wash 
thoroughly a couple of fine fowls, or three 
young pullets, and take away the dark 
spongy substance that adheres to the 
insides ; pour the veal broth to them, and 
boil them gently from three quarters of 
an hour to an hour; then lift them out, 
take off all the white flesh, mince it small, 
pound it to the finest paste, and cover it 
with a basin till wanted for use. In the 
meantime let the bodies of the fowls be 
put again into the stock, and stewed 
gently for an hour and a half; add as 
much salt and cayenne as will season the 
soup properly, strain it off when suffi- 
ciently boiled, and let it cool; skim off 
every particle of fal; steep in a small 
portion of it, which should be boiling, 
4 oz. of the crumb of light stale bread, 
sliced thin, and when it has simmered a 
few minutes, drain or wring the moisture 
from it in a clean cloth, add to it the flesh 
of the chickens, and pound them to- 
gether until they are perfectly blended ; 
then pour the stock to them in very small 
quantities at first, and mix them smoothly 
with it; pass the whole through a sieve 
or tammy ; heat it in a clean stewpan ; 
stir to it from a pint to a pint and a half 
of boiling cream, and add, should it not 
be sufficiently thick, an ounce and a half 
of arrowroot, quite free from lumps, and 
moistened with a few spoonsful of cold 
milk or stock. 

“ For stock : veal, 4 lbs. ; ham, 6 0z.; 
water, 4 quarts ; bunch of herbs ; carrots, 
2; onions, 2; mace, a large blade; pep- 
per-corns, half a teaspoonful; salt; 5 
hours ; fowls, 2; or pullets,3; } of an 
hour to 1 hour; stewed afterwards, 1 to 
14 hour; crumb of bread, 4 oz. ; cream, 
1 to 1} pint; arrowroot (if needed), 
14 oz. 

** Observation.—Some cooks pound with 
the bread and chickens the yolks of three 
or four hard-boiled eggs, but these im- 
prove neither the colour nor the flavour 
of the soup.” 


At p. 81 is a receipt for roasting, 
baking, or broiling red mullet, which 
we fain would try; we regret that 
our space compels us to resist the 
temptation of quoting it. Of the 
same stamp is the manner of dressing 
shad (alose a la mode de Touraine) it 
reads worthy of the genius of Caréme. 
P. 103 contains “a gravy for venison,” 
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simple, yct sublime. The whole 
chapter, with the reflections, on 
sauces, with the suggestion of the 
bain marie to keep them hot without 
permitting the aroma to volatilise, 
would alone place Miss Acton in the 
class of Vatel, Caréme, Ude, and 
other great en whole 
chapter should be studied. Among 
the cold sauces we were struck with 
mayonnaise, and olive. ‘The Bor- 
dyke receipt for curing hams is quite 
new, and vouched for as superior to 
any known method. 

The arrangement of the book is 
so good, that any dish required is to 
be found directly. The scope of the 
book comprises the whole range of 
the modern culinary art, and it seems 
as if all countries had been put under 
contributions to render it perfect. 
We give the method of concocting 
the celebrated mint-julep, in such 
vogue among the swizzlers of Ame- 
rica :— 

“‘ Strip the tender leaves of mint into 
a tumbler, and add to them as much wine, 
brandy, or any other spirit, as you wish 
to take. Put some pounded ice into a 
second tumbler; pour this on the mint 
and brandy, and continue to pour the 
mixture from one tumbler to the other 
until the whole is sufficiently impregnated 
with the flavour of the mint, which is 
extracted by the particles of ice coming 
into brisk contact when changed from 
one vessel to the other. Now place the 
glass in a larger one, containing pounded 
ice: on taking out of which it will be 
covered with frost-work.”’ 


After such a whet, the true sports- 
man ought to be able to walk without 
a sense of fatigue the remainder of 
the day, and to bag every bird that 
rose within reach of his gun. 

As a contrast we must add a few 
more lines, and those, perhaps, of con- 
sequence to the invalid or the chil- 
dren in a nursery. We have tried 
it, and can speak of it with confidence. 
Heated and mixed with wine, it excels 
all other negus ; mixing the wine with 
it cold and or, baking it, pro- 
duce a perfect refined beverage :— 


‘« Barley-water. 
Poor Xury’s Receipt. 

‘* Wipe very clean, by rolling it in a 
soft cloth, two table-spoonsful of pearl 
barley ; put itinto a quart jug, with alump 
or two of sugar, a grain or two of salt, and 
a strip of lemon-peel, cut very thin ; fill 
up the jug with boiling water and keep 
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the mixture gently stirred for some 
minutes ; then cover it down, and let it 
stand till perfectly cold. In twelve 
hours or less, it will be fit for use; but it 
is better made over night (pour it steadily, 
so as not to disturb the sediment, into a 
clean jug or decanter). If these direc. 
tions be followed, the barley-water will 
be clear, and very soft and pleasant to 
drink, A glass of calf’s-feet jelly added 
to the barley is an infinite improvement. 
As lemon is sometimes unpalatable to in- 
valids, their taste should be consulted 
before that ingredient is added, as it 
should be also for the degree of sweetness 
that is desired. After the barley-water 
has been poured off once, the jug may 
be filled a second time with boiling water, 
and even a third with advantage.” 


This is an infusion, and not a de- 
coction ; as the rind of lemon con- 
tains the essential oil, no effects from 
acid need be apprehended: it is 
rather a stomachic. Poor Xury’s 
beverage is the best ever devised for 
children. 

Before closing our remarks on this 
excellent work, we seriously recom- 
mend Miss Acton to prepare for the 
next edition some remarks on the ef- 
fects of different temperatures on the 
process of concoction, and to designate 
ina preliminary sentence, the degrees 
of heat by a common Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer of simmering, stewing, 
gentle boiling, and other similar terms 
used in directions for cooking. It is 
well known that the longer viands are 
roasting, or being cooked by immer- 
sion in water exposed to i. the 
more full of flavour and nutriment 
they are; and, in some cases, if they 
could be cooked in an air-tight ves- 
sel, for example, in an air, water, or 
sand-bath, kept at an even tempera- 
ture, the amalgamation would be 
more complete, and when considered 
for the poorer orders, probably? a 
saving of much of the nutriment. 
Dr. Neil Arnott has adapted his 
truly philosophical stove to the pur- 
poses of cookery for the poor; and, 
as the heat is under perfect regula- 
tion, we are of opinion that its intro- 
duction in the cottages of the poor 
would be a national benefit. The 
Duke of Wellington has, we know, 
deeply interested himself on this 
philanthropic subject, and held con- 
sultations with Dr. Arnott on its 
application to cooking the food and 
warming the dwellings of the poor 
cottagers on his grace’s estate. 
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We are getting on. The curtain has 
fallen upon the Oxford stage, to rise 
again upon a less dazzling and noisy, 
but certainly not less interesting or 
important performance. If we have 
lost Ward, we have Oakeley. Evi- 
pitur persona, manet res. The excite- 
ment and bustle are not so great; 
we miss the novelty, not to say the 
dashing boldness, of the original actor. 
Mr. Ward trod the boards with the 
grace of a polemical Garrick; he 
looked the religious melodrame, and 
we can fancy, if he had lived in those 
medizval times for which he sighs, 
that he would have electrified the 
provinces in one of the Chester 
Mysteries. Mr. Oakeley, although 
he expressly disclaims any kind al- 
lowances for haste and impetuosity, 
and has long been studying the “ part,” 
unquestionably wants this striking air 
of his predecessor. He gives us Col- 
ley Cibber’s version of Othello. The 
part, we repeat, is the same; “the 
Roman - Catholic - Protestant” being 
the character represented by each. 
Still the public eye hangs languidly 
upon the second actor. But he him- 
self has spared no diligence to get up 
the exhibition with all brilliancy and 
effect. He has not succeeded; his 
efforts to obtain the use of the Ox- 
ford theatre for one day only, have 
not been crowned with that triumph 
which, perhaps, they merited. And 
so it has come to pass that, instead 
of clouds of M.A.’s descending upon 
Fiske’s for gowns and hoods, we have 
had nothing but two or three mes- 
sages by the twopenny post; Mr. 
Ward's address to a crowd of won- 
dering judges, from all the counties 
of the empire, has evaporated into a 
misty letter to the Bishop of Lon- 
don; the special trains of the Great 
Western have dwindled to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s cab, or Mr. Justice Cole- 
ridge’s brougham; while, instead of 
the picturesque grouping of vice- 
chancellor and proctors, with a 
splendid background of silk and the 
High Street, we are presented with 
a front view of Margaret Chapel, a 
striking perspective of Doctors’ Com- 
mons, and a rapidly developing out- 
line of Sir Herbert Jenner Fust. 

Here is a falling off in scenery, 
decorations, and properties. But the 
VOL. XXXI, NO, CLXXXIV. 
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drama—or, for the sake of euphony, 
to take our image from the ecclesi- 
astical stage, the “ Mystery” —is 
proceeding as well as could be ex- 
pected, and, perhaps, with a stricter 
attention to the Scutiagee of rules 
than was usually discoverable in the 
early performances we have men- 
tioned. You recognise the compasses 
of Aristotle in almost every part. 
We have had the beginning ; we are 
now witnessing the middle; the end 
will presently arrive. Some diffi- 
culty may arise respecting the unities, 
but that will be got over. Why 
should they be preserved when no- 
thing else is? Yes; we are getting 
on. If we ventured to hint any 
imperfection in the composition, it 
would be the same which Gray ad- 
mitted to deface a different piece of 
his own,—the talking exceeds the 
action; and this is a great defect, not 
only in intellectual, but ecclesiastical 
exhibitions. We recollect that a 
celebrated person of the last century, 
not unknown to Pope, or Swift, or 
Arbuthnot, gave his opinion that 
writing and speaking are useful to 
prepare, to accompany, to support 
actions, but that they become imperti- 
nent when they goalone,and the whole 
scheme begins and ends with them. 
The Ward and Oakeley drama of the 
“ Roman - Catholic - Protestant” has 
been, and continues to be, obnoxious 
to this reproof. We apprehend that 
the same blot existed in the original 
outline as furnished by Mr. New- 
man. Nay, the entire company is, 
after all, a talking, not an acting 
one. Candidates for martyrdom, 
they entertain no intention of taking 
their seat; and the happiest news 
that reaches them is the loss of their 
election. The cloistral stillness of 
Balliol and the cathedral shades of 
Lichfield witness the same timid in- 
ertness; and when, as in the recent 
case of Mr. Ward, the candidate is 
swept by the tide up to the very 
heights of schism and celibacy, he 
horrifies his friends, and conyulses 
his opponents, by declaring that he 
has no qualification. 

The appearance of Mr. Oakeley 
before the public is strictly of a vo- 
luntary and amateur character. He 


had written no book which could 
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bring him within the eye of convo- 
cation, and his ideal of a church had 
been developed only in some very 
trifling innovations at his own cha- 
pel, from which the Bishop of Lon- 
don, we imagine, was the principal 
sufferer. This circumscribed stage 
gave no scope to the swelling genius 
of Mr. Oakeley, and accordingly, ina 
letter to the vice-chancellor of Ox- 
ford, which has already been circu- 
lated through the a and breadth 
of the land, in the columns of eve 
provincial newspaper, he declared, 
emphatically, that he had “ no wish 
to remain a member of the Church 
of England under false colours.” He 
claims the right already asserted in 
another quarter, “of holding (as dis- 
tinct from teaching) ull Roman doc- 
trine,” and that, notwithstanding his 
subscription to the Thirty-nine Ar- 
ticles. 

They who wish to read an inter- 
esting commentary upon this com- 
munication may turn with advantage 
to Mr. Oakeley’s defence of it, which 
appeared in one of the Tractarian 
journals. These reflected lights are 
extremely curious, and the cool im- 

rtinence of the writer, in assuming 

imself to be a member of the Church 
of England, while embracing all the 
accredited heresies of Trent, has 
something in it of comic vivacity 
and ease. You look for it in Wy- 
cherley or Farquhar. Read in the 
light of juvenile exercises by some 
promising disciple of Wiseman, both 
of these epistles display abilities of 
no common order. We are almost 
tempted to apply to their author, 
who may, perhaps, not yet have en- 
tirely overcome all diflidence in the 
use of the Jesuit dialect, the com- 
forting assurance of the polite I’rench- 
man to an English traveller anxious 
about idioms, “ Monsieur, if it is not 
quite perfect, il mérite bien de létre.” 

It deserves to be remarked, how- 
ever, that, even in this daring avowal 
of Romanism in the very sanctuary 
of the Reformed Church, Mr. Oakeley 
veems to have had some apprehen- 
ions of the dangers likely to be en- 
countered by an open acquiescence 
in the condemned libels of his friend. 
In this temper of mind he thought 
it expedient to offer the following 
limiting interpretation of the vote of 
censure by the University :— 

“I consider it as expressing a certain 
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opinion upon a series of extracts from a 
particular work, comprehending a variety 
of statements, my agreement with which 
I am in no way called upon either to 
affirm or to deny, except in the single 
instance relating to the question of sub. 
scription to the Articles, in which I have 
already declared that I take precisely the 
same view of the case with Mr. Ward.” 


Is this honest? Mr. Ward had 
compared the Reformation to Arian- 
ism in its disastrous effects ; he had 
pointed out the plain marks of Di- 
vine wisdom and authority in the 
Roman Church; and he had de- 
clared that the proper attitude of 
every Protestant was a meek and 
abject prostration at her feet, “ to 
repent in sorrow and bitterness of 
heart our great sin in deserting her 
communion.” Mr. Oakeley wants the 
courage to echo these sentiments, 
and yet he professes himself a com- 
plete Romanist ; as if it were possible 
to hold all Roman doctrine, without 
regarding, like Mr. Ward, with 
burning indignation, that mighty re- 
ligious movement which rent asunder, 
we trust for ever, the chain of its 
tyranny and its guilt. 

Talk of evangelising the heathen, 
indeed! Even while we write, a 
voice travels over ten thousand miles 
of ocean to rebuke the falsehood and 
hypocrisy of this unhappy school. 
It was thus that a New Zealand 
chieftain recently addressed the go- 
vernor of that island : “ Speak your 
mind openly ; speak as you mean to 
act ; do not say one thing and mean 
another.” “ These are words,” said 
the member by whom they were 
quoted in the House of Commons, 
“in which so admirable an injunc- 
tion is contained, that they ought to 
be written in characters of gold in 
the Colonial Office.” If they were 
written wherever they were needed, 
the painters of the metropolis would 
have no holydays this Easter. 

Whether Mr. Oakeley be called or 
not to affirm or deny the proposi- 
tions of his friend, he knows that he 
believes them. Well has it been 
written, “ Men are apt to plead con- 
science ;” but they had much better 
leave such a witness alone, if they 
shall have trained it up in artful 
evasion, and not nursed it up in the 
strict and straightforward adherence 
to the commandments of God. Its 
testimony will assuredly break down 
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when brought into that court where 
all hearts are open and all desires 
known. 

The non-residence of Mr. Oakeley 
seems to have removed him beyond 
any academical jurisdiction. He en- 
tertained, however, some fears that 
his presumptuous defiance of all 
Church discipline and truth might 
attract the eye of his spiritual over- 
seer. We are favoured with the off- 
spring of this apprehension, in some 
thirty-nine pages to the Bishop of 
London. Whether “* My Dear Lord” 
has any reason to be gratified with 
the friendly solicitude of his corre- 
spondent is beyond our object to 
inquire. There is something sin- 
gularly engaging and original in so 
endearing an address from a paro- 
chial Protestant minister, holding all 
Roman doctrine, to his amazed and 
indignant bishop. 

Ofcourse, when this remarkable do- 
cument came out, sober and thought- 
ful men began to be alarmed; they 
could scarcely be surprised — they 
only said, “We are getting on.” 
Even the recesses of Fulham caught 
the echo, and our respected and 
courteous friend, Mr. Dalton, was 
commissioned to announce publicly 
in The Times the astonishment and 
dismay of the bishop. We have no 
difficulty in believing that the noti- 
fication was made with pain. We 
do not doubt, in any degree, “ the 
most tender and forbearing consider- 
ation,” which Mr. Oakeley acknow- 
ledges to have received from his 
bishop. Perhaps his lordship was 
a little too forbearing. But let that 
pass. Mr. Oakeley holds himself re- 
sponsible to his Ordinary “ both for 
his teaching and for the manner in 
which divine service is conducted in the 
church or chapel” in which he offi- 
ciates; and, accordingly, he deems 
it expedient to encounter at once the 
very natural objection which has 
been urged against his 


“ Distinction between ‘ holding’ and 
‘teaching,’ founded upon the alleged 
impossibility of not teaching (by impli- 
cation) that which is in the mind of the 
teacher. The teaching, it is said, of one 
who holds a certain doctrine must needs 
be tinctured with that doctrine. This 
no doubt would be true, if what is called 
‘Romanism’ implied a certain #¢s, or 
habit of mind, distinct from Catholicism. 
I suppose, for instance, that a Socinian 
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could not hold his baleful heresy without 
in a certain way teaching it. And so, 
again, no doubt a strictly Catholic temper 
results in strictly Catholic teaching, even 
though doctrine be not directly brought 
forward. So far, then, I acknowledge 
the truth of the remark. But I deny 
that the teaching of one who holds 
Catholicism in the Roman form, but who 
studiously abstains from exhibiting spe- 
cially Roman doctrine, will be in any 
way different from that of another who 
holds (essential) Catholicismatall, though 
in a less full-grown state of developement ; 
excepting, indeed, that I think he is less 
likely to allow particular Catholic truths 
to protrude, in his teaching, above others. 
The objection, therefore, tells in no de- 
gree more strongly, against what are de- 
nominated ‘ Romanisers,’ or ‘ Romanists,’ 
than against all teachers of a ‘ Catholic’ 
profession, but rather, as I believe, less 
so.” 

Alas, Mr. Oakeley, surely the pro- 
phetic eye of poetry had you visibly 
at Twickenham, when it drew that 
wonderful portrait of happy, miser- 
able, paradoxical man, 


‘‘ Born but to die, and reasoning but to 
err!” 


We know not whether any long 
trains of illustrious men may have 
anticipated your own footsteps up 
the aisles of Margaret Chapel; we 
cannot tell whether the grey sanctity 
of years be over it, whether it be 
familiar to Britton or Brayley ; 
and cannot, therefore, invoke the 
mute eloquence of its walls to 
denounce the treachery of its pre- 
siding minister. But certain we 
are that, from every English pulpit 
since the Reformation, your an- 
cestors in the faith frown upon 
their degenerate descendant. What 
does Mr. Oakeley hope to obtain from 
this disastrous union of Falsehood 
and Truth—the Protestant with the 
Jesuit? He may disclaim the title: 
like Mr. Ward, he may “ know no 
single movement in the Church ex- 
cept Arianism, which seems so wholly 
destitute of all claims on our sym- 
pathy and regard as the English 
Reformation.” We say he may, as 
he does, disclaim the title, but it 
sticks; a minister of a Protestant 
congregation, under a Protestant 
bishop, in a Protestant country. 
These are dreadful characteristics to 
a Romanist—but they are Mr. Oake- 
ley’s; he may be, and perhaps is, a 
Popish minister of a Popish congree 
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gation, and under a Popish bishop— 
and Blomfield may have his letter, 
and Griffiths his allegiance ; we can- 
not help that. The soldier, who 
fights under English colours, must 
be judged by English Articles of 
War, even though he be only waiting 
for an opportunity to desert. We 
ask again, what does Mr. Oakeley 
expect to gain from this appalling 
alliance of Truth with Falsehood ? 
He may appeal to members of his 
congregation, whose inestimable ac- 
quaintance we are told that the 
Bishop of London has the privilege 
to enjoy (p. 14), to prove that 
what he generally “aims at doing in 
his public ministrations is, on the 
one hand, to warn against sins which 
Catholics and Protestants, when sin- 
cere, are alike agreed in denouncing; 
and on the other, to build up and 
console humble and faithful Christ- 
ians.” We have not lingered over 
the arguments of Bourdaloue, the 
pathos of Massillon, or the ardent 
vehemence of Bossuet, without learn- 
ing some of the stirring and noble 
rhetoric which the Roman pulpit 
brings to bear uponits hearers. But 
this argument, this pathos, and this 
eloquence, were uttered by men who 
really were what they professed to 
be—men who held all Roman doc- 
trine, and designated themselves ac- 
cordingly. We know that Mr. Oake- 
ley rejects—at least, verbally — the 
supplements of the mass-book ; he 
has no esteem whatever for the fringe, 
though he wears the garment. Upon 
this point Professor Garbett has some 
excellent observations that ought to 
be studied,— 


‘Mr. Oakeley, while he claims the 
right, on bebalf of those whom he repre- 
sents, of holding the Romanist scheme, 
according to its technical definition, with 
the Articles of the Church of England, 
disclaims adbesion to the popular cor- 
ruptions of the doctrine, or any necessary 
acknowledgment of the Papal supremacy, 
and spiritual autocracy of the Vatican ! 
Take it so, and what have you gained? 
You admit that which is all that the 
Roman doctors, when pressed in contro. 
versy, claim that their disciples should 
believe—the exposition, and systematic 
arrangement of the so-called Catholic 
doctrine by the Council of Trent. ‘That 
is, you abjure precisely that which the 
subtle controversialists of that Church 
likewise abjure; you condemn corrup- 
tions and misinterpretations, with those 
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portentous practical consequences about 
them which shock not only Christian 
truth, and accurate philosophy, but the 
common sense and moral feeling of man- 
kind; you reject the basenesses of the 

opulace and the contradictions of the 
ignorant! ‘True, but you embrace, in 
their stead, a most unscriptural and false 
philosophy ; and accept as Catholic truth, 
—nay, as its best and most accurate 
exponent,— the authoritative Creed of 
the Roman Sophisters! No doubt tho 
keen canonists and logicians who moulded 
the Synod of Trent, with such incom. 
parable dexterity, to the Papal interests, 
have avoided, in phraseology, some of the 
most revolting of the popular corruptions, 
But its articles are framed, and have ever 
since been practically held, so as not 
only to baffle adverse dialecticians, but 
to justify and stimulate the superstitions 
of the people; and they involve, not 
accidentally, but necessarily and deli- 
berately, all the doctrinal controversies 
which have employed the gemus of Ro. 
man and Protestant theologians. The 
canons of Trent are the philosophical 
expositions of Rome—the science of the 
mystery of iniquity. And it is to the 
unravelling of their sophistry, and that of 
the great Jesuit controversialists whom 
they have engendered, that no incon- 
siderable portion of the masterly Anglican 
theology of the nineteenth century, with 
its massive learning and argumentation, is 
devoted. Finally, the Council of Trent 
has made that authoritative doctrine in 
many points, which, before it, was private 
corruption, or popular prejudice. And 
it has enjoined, under tremendous ana- 
themas (the melancholy characteristic of 
Rome) those invasions of men’s con- 
sciences and of Scriptural truth, which 
it had then a final opportunity of re. 
nouncing.” 


We wish that it were not altogether 
a vain conceit to desire or to hope 
from these schismatics any open and 
candid revelations of sentiment, in- 
tention, or belief. They would not 
make us one simple and unadulter- 
ated communication, even though we 
flattered their taste for antiquity, and 
put the inquiry in the best Homeric 
Greek that our bookshelf supplies— 


"Ekauda, yon xsids vow, iva sidouty &uPa- 


If this controversy had produced 
no other fruits than the pamphlets 
of Dr. Moberly and other Tractarian 
champions, the result would have 
been deplorable in the extreme. 
Page after page offers the melancholy 
spectacle of industry misapplied, 
learning falsified, and talent dis- 
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graced. Those minute and busy 
people of theology,—like a people 
minuter and busier, whose uegay 
and customs will be found in Kirby 
and Spence,—seem to have resolved 
that none of the corn which they 
bury in their little granaries, shall 
take root and grow; and with that 
object they insert in every grain the 
fang of a perverting ingenuity and 
partisanship, that effectually checks 
all tendency to fruitful or beneficial 
germination. 

However they may conceal it, even 
from themselves, these holders of all 
Roman doctrine must be impelled by 
a secret desire to promote its diffu- 
sion. Whoever embraced error for 
truth without longing to impart it ? 


‘* One master passion in the breast, 
Like Aaron’s serpent, swallows all the 
rest.” 


Seriously and sadly we ask them, 
if they are thus sowing that others 
may reap? What harvest can they 
look for? What field once barren 
and untilled will ever smile with it ? 
Dr. Moberly has thought himself 
justified in asserting that the errors 
of the Ward school “consist not in 
the advocacy of heresy, destructive 
of the essence of Christian religion, 
but in over inclination towards the 
doctrines of Rome, which the Church 
of England still holds to be a true 
branch of the church of Christ.” 
As if a false and wicked profession 
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of one creed, combined with the pe- 
ae emoluments of another, were 
not, of all moral heresies, one of the 
most shameful. Every day scems 
to deepen and widen the impression 
of these deadly theories. It was a 
remark of Pope to Bethell, that out 
of hell and out of habit there is no 
redemption. ‘The truth of the second 
part of the aphorism receives hourly 
a sadder and stronger illustration. 
Men begin not only to look upon, 
but to converse with temptations, 
from which they would formerly 
have fled in disgust and hatred ; 
questions of honesty are patiently 
discussed ; notorious and avowed 
offenders are reasoned with instead 
of being punished; and “ grave 
cases” of theological folly or wicked- 
ness are sent to have their slow 
length unwound by a proctor, in- 
stead of being elevated at once tothe 
swift justice of the pillory. 

The object of Mr. Oakeley’s Letter 
to the Bishop of London is to prevent, 
if by any means such an achievement 
be possible, the forcible expu!sion of 
himself and other holders of all Ro- 
man doctrines from the sacred en- 
closure of the English Church. He 
implores the governor not to drive 
out the traitors from the citadel, even 
though the enemy be in full march 
to the gates. We place in parallel 
columns the pleadings of Mr. Oakeley 
and his friend, together with the reply 
of Professor Garbett : 





































































































































































































Warp. 


“ And, lastly, for the 
sake of the Church of 
England—for the sake of 
that Church of which we 
are both members—I be- 
seech you to pause before 
you affirm the proposition 
before you; it may pos- 
sibly have an effect far 
greater than you imagine 
in accelerating a crisis 
that may end in the pre- 
mature dissolution of the 
present fabric of the 
Church of England. It 
may seem strange in me, 
who may be considered 
myself to have contributed 
so much in the same di- 
rection, by the work I 
have published, to claim 
at the hands of others that 
caution and temperance 
which they may think I 





OakeELEy. 

“If I might hope that 
a bishop of our Church 
might lend a gracious ear 
to the appeal of one among 
the most unworthy, and 
yet not least devoted of 
her sons, I would say, 
Pause, my lord, I implore 
you—pause, before you 
snap one binding tie, 
break up one compact 
system, dislodge one need- 
ful element, in the existing 
Church of England. It sub. 
sists by a balance—it is 
kept in its orbit through the 
operation of rival and con- 
flicting influences. If we 
tamper with a body of 
such delicate structure 
and such heterogeneous 
materials, or enforce or 
enfeeble either of the 
powers on whose gentle 


Garpetr. 

“* But it may be said, 
that the Church needs all 
the talents and graces of 
her children, in a time of 
unparalleled difficulty and 
danger; that it is an 
awful measure to eject 
men, who, however op- 
posed to the received 
theology, are yet holy and 
devoted, and are willing 
to serve at her altars, and 
minister to her flock. J 
grant this entirely. I yield 
to no one in a candid and 
Christian appreciation of 
the talents, the graces, and 
the learning, of many of 
these theologians. A con- 
flict of principles may he 
a decisive, but it need not 
be an ungenerous or in- 
temperate one. I think 
it a grievous necessity, a 
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have been very far from 
shewing myself. And yet, 
if my book be really read 
through, and not judged 
recklessly, by a few one- 
sided extracts, you will 
find nothing in it at all 
inconsistent, but rather 
the reverse, with the ap- 
peal I am now making. 
A paper put out by a 
parochial minister in this 
town has painted in vivid 
colours the evil and dis- 
tress which must be caused 
by any compulsion, on 
men who are unprepared 
for it, to choose their side. 
I believe very few of you 
realise the perplexity, the 
distress of mind, which 
would be felt by members 
of opinions much different 
from my own—if those 
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and well-poised sway it 
depends for the equality 
of its movements, my own 
deep and deliberate ap- 
— is, that it will 
reak up, and its dissoci- 
ated parts flee away, in 
obedience to some more 
powerful attraction, or 
wheel their restless and 
self-chosen course round 
and round the dreary 
regions of space. ‘This, 
its brittleness and want of 
inward balance, might, in- 
deed, be a proof that it 
had never been a Divine 
work at all, at least as to 
its essential framework ; 
but they might also tend 
to shew, that, though a 
Divine work, it had not 
been treated as God would 
have it treated,” —P. 38. 
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calamity to be mourned 
over in dust and ashes, 
to cast from the bosom of 
their spiritual mother ta- 
lents and _ self-devotion, 
which might do noble ser- 
vice in extending her in- 
fluence, and strengthening 
her foundations! But the 
necessity is of their own 
imposing. She cannot 
retain them, without per- 
ishing as a Protestant and 
National Church —with- 
out surrendering her cha- 
racteristic doctrines, be- 
lying her formularies, dis- 
honouring her founders, 
her contessors, and mar- 
tyrs, and taking and 
cherishing in her bosom 
the elements which, in 
the very furnace of fire, 
she has resolutely ab- 


who are now urging on 
their measures of exclu- 
sion should succeed in 
their attempts.” 


Can these sayings of the Poetry 
Professor be disproved ? Mr. Oake- 
ley thinks that we hear too much of 
the words, “ impolitic” and “inju- 
dicious;” we wish we could hear more 
of the words, “ honesty” and “ sin- 
cerity.”. Admirably has Mr. Mau- 
rice remarked, that the failing to 
find truth, the decay of truth in the 
inward parts, are of all penalties the 
most dreadful. ‘If schools and uni- 
versities do not, by their acts and 
words, testify their faith in the 
truth, they cheat the country of the 
chief blessing which they are meant 
to impart ; if they deny it by their 
words and acts, they and the country 
will suffer together.” As of univer- 
sities, so of individuals. Why will 
Mr. Oakeley compel us to judge him 
so harshly } Why does he persist 
in remaining in one communion when 
he belongs to another? Why does 
he derive his income from the Re- 
formation and his opinions from 
Popery? Surely he must perceive 
the moral depravity of which he is 


jured. I am not insen- 
sible to the danger of 
drawing off so much as a 
drop of the life’s blood of 
a church, its earnestness, 
and reverence, and de- 
votedness, But nerrit is 
turned to poison; and a 
temporary shock and par. 
tial maiming are prefer- 
able, after all, to the mor- 
tification of the whole 
body, and a miserable 
death.” 
guilty. Let him divest the question 
of all its theological drapery, and 
look at it in its naked simplicity. 
Could our commerce, our govern- 
ment, our daily intercourse, be con- 
ducted upon such a principle? Ad- 
mitting all Roman doctrine to be as 
pure as we feel it to be corrupt, 
still Mr. Oakeley was received into 
the bosom of our Church upon the 
avowed and the understood assurance 
of rejecting it. He will not venture 
to affirm that any bishop in the em- 
pire would have ordained him, if he 
had headed one of his papers with 
the declaration, “ Z claim the right 
of holding all Roman doctrine.” We 
cannot think so ill of Mr. Oakeley as 
to believe that he has given to these 
plain and obvious suggestions a pa- 
tient or a sufficient audience. For 
it can never be too frequently re- 
peated, that it is not an imperfect 
reception of Protestant doctrine of 
which we now complain—not of the 
mutilations which our beautiful 
Liturgy groans under in Bedford 
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Row or Gray’s Inn Lane—not of the 
claim advanced by the Puritans in 
the time of Elizabeth for “a godly 
interpretation in a point or two,” 
wherein the Articles, they said, had 
spoken too sparingly or obscurely. 
No; the claim here is for anu Ro- 
MAN DOCTRINE: that is the object 
of our indignation and our scorn. 
And Mr. Oakeley is not only deter- 
mined to enjoy this delightful inter- 
course with Rome in the shelter of 
Protestantism, but he uses every en- 
deavour to detain any honester 
apostate in the same delusion. “ If 
I see any,” he tells the Bishop of 
London, “disposed to join the 
Church of Rome, my arguments 
with such a one are always in ar- 
rest, generally in contravention of 
that step.” We dare say they are. 
And yet the same writer has the 
nerve to inform the same distin- 
guished correspondent, that he la- 
bours under an impression, more over- 
powering than easily explained, “that 
the Church of England—that dis- 
pensation of God, which has been 
to all of us so great a means of 
blessing and so high an object of 
loyalty —that this Church, so highly 
favoured beyond other Protestant 
communities (if Protestant it be), is 
in the way, if not on the very brink, 
of a tremendous, though it may be 
not a sudden or conspicuous, crisis.” 
There—if any thing could excel this 
singular passage, it would be Mr. 
Martin moralising, as he set fire to 
York Minster. 

We take leave of Mr. Oakeley ; 
once more repeating our inquiry,— 
What is to be expected from this 
external Protestantism, combined 
with this internal Romanism? Is 
this true, pure, unspotted pastoral 
love? Is this the ‘ene that will 
make the possessor happy, and those 
who dwell with him? Is this she, 
whose “ eyes are fair as the light of 
heayen, who is a fountain sealed, 
where we can quench our thirst, and 
ease our cares, and lay our sorrows, 
and retire home as to a sanctuary, 
and refectory, and a garden of sweet- 
ness and chaste refreshment ?” What 
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teaching can be really effective, 
which wants not only a certain 4¢os, or 
habit of mind, but the natural re- 
flection of a sunshiny and un- 
clouded belief? Was it not the 
full glory of Gospel truth—intensely 
Jfelt—that shed so rich an illumina- 
tion over the pages of Barrow, of 
Beveridge, or of Hall? “Out of the 
fulness of the heart the mouth speak- 
eth.” Such teaching as Mr. Oakeley’s 
must be essentially and irremediably 
cold, unimpressive, and negative. 
Nominal Protestantism and real Ro- 
manism can never be married under 
happy or prosperous omens : 


“ Non pronuba Juno, , 
Non Hymeneus adest, non illi gratia 
lecto.” 


We know not whether the con- 
clusion of the poetic description be 
not equally applicable and equally 
significant — Eumenides stravere to- 
rum. For when we gaze around us, 
and behold the miseries to which this 
most unseemly union is every hour 
giving birth, we cannot but recog- 
nise a red and portentous light over 
every object, and confess, that the 
nuptial torch, instead of emitting a 
pure and gilding lustre, bas been 
snatched by some Fury of theologic 
discord from the funeral pyre of 
honour, of conscience, and of truth. 
We only add one comment, and that 
shall be an adaptation of a remark 
by which the most illustrious orator 
of the eighteenth century described 
the political prospects of England 
under Walpole. We think, that it 
would be impossible to find any 
language more fearfully expressive 
of the present crisis of the Church 
of England :—* A sTaTE Is EQUALLY 
DESPERATE, WHEN THERE ARE NO RE- 
MEDIES TO BE FOUND THAT ARE EQUAL 
TO THE DISTEMPERS OF IT, AND WHEN 
THERE ARE SUCH TO BE FOUND, BUT 
NEITHER HANDS TO ADMINISTER THEM, 
NOR, PERHAPS, STRENGTH OF CONSTI- 
TUTION SUFFICIENT TO BEAR THEM. 
Only let the remedies be sternly ap- 
plied, we entertain no fears respect- 
ing the constitution. 
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TWO EVENTS IN THE LIFE OF AN EMPIRIC, 


Tue great influx of strangers assem- 
bled to witness the funeral obsequies 
of Netson were fast returning to 
their several homes, and the various 
keepers of lodging-houses restoring 
their sitting and sleeping-rooms to 
something like their usual order, 
when the arrangements making by 
Mrs. Legge, the landlady of a house 
in Brewer Street, were disturbed by 
the announcement that there was 
somebody below that wanted apart- 
ments. 

“Tud a mercy,” she exclaimed, 
“ what a pity they didn’t wait till to- 
morrow! Every thing now is at 
sixes and sevens, and they can form 
no idea how the rooms look when 
they're tidy. However, I'll godown 
and see the Ts it a lady or a gen- 
tleman, Sarah ?” 

“ Neither, ma’am,” answered the 
maid-of-all-work ; “’tisa fat, greasy- 
looking old fellow, with blotches all 
over his face, a mouth that sticks out 
like a blackeymoor’s, and his nose 
hangs over his upper lip; his waist- 
coat’s all slobbered over with grease, 
and he keeps a-winking and blinking 
his little eyes in their red lids like 
an owl in daylight.” 

“ Bless me, Sarah, how your 
tongue runs! the gentleman can’t 
help having a cold in his head and 
inflammation. Do learn to be a 
little more pitiful to your fellow- 
creatures!” 

Saying this, Mrs. Legge adjusted 
her cap and apron, and swam into the 
parlour in which the stranger was 
seated. Rising slowly from his chair, 
he began,— 

“ Your sarvant, madam; vat ’part- 
ments have you got to let?” 

“'The drawing-room floor, sir, very 
elegantly furnished,” replied Mrs. 
Legge, “ at two guineas a-week.” 

“Two guineas!” repeated the 
stranger, in a tone of astonishment ; 
“would you frighten the life out o’ 
me? Vat! two pound two for two 
rooms in a street like this ?” 

“It’s a very respectable street,” 
replied Mrs. Legge, with an indig- 
nant toss of the head, and a con- 
temptuous curl of her upper lip. 
“That is my price, sir; you need not 
pay it unless you like. <A street like 


this, indeed !” and again Mrs. Legge’s 
retty pug nose was elevated beyond 
its usual level. 

“ Vell, ma dear,” interposed the 

offender, “I don’t mean to say not 
nothing again the street, but the 
money you ax is dreadful to think 
on.” 
“I’ve two nice rooms on the se- 
cond floor,” observed the landlady ; 
“T shouldn't mind accommodating 
a single gentleman who didn’t see 
much company ; and for these I could 
say five-and-twenty shillings. Wiil 
you step up and look at em?” 

The nimble-footed Legge tripped 
upstairs, followed by the pursy 
stranger, who puffed and panted from 
the first landing-place till he reached 
the second floor. His guide com- 
menced :— 

“The furniture is quite new, 
though the sun has taken some of 
the colours out of the chintz cur- 
tains; the bedroom is equally com- 
fortable,” she added, opening the door 
to afford a view of the interior, but 
evidently declining, from a high sense 
of decorum, to enter a sleeping apart- 
ment with one of the opposite sex. 
“ For that oil-painting over the man- 
tel-piece L’ve been offered a mint of 
money,— tis the ‘Massacre of the 
Innocents,’ a shocking business ; and 
those two full-lengths are Mr. Mack- 
lin as Shylock, and Mr. Bannister, 
jun., in the Jew and the Doctor.” 

The person whose attention was 
solicited to these works of art ap- 
peared to care but little for their 
merits, as he somewhat crossly re- 
marked,— 

“ Vell, vell, never mind the inno- 
cents or the play-actors, let’s come 
to business. I should think ten shil- 
lings a-week was quite enough for 
these——” 

* Quite out of the question,” in- 
terrupted Mrs. Legge. 

“ Vell, now let me see; I'll give 
you eighteen, and take ’em for a 
month.” 

“ Not to be thought of, I assure 
you,” was the dignified reply of the 
(land) lady of the house. 

“ Vell, bless ma heart, I'll tell ’e 
vat,—I’ll make it a pound, on con- 
dition that you put a bill in each of 
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the parlour- windows to let people 
know vat they may buy at the 
house.” 

“ Bills in my parlour-window, sir ! 
No bills but ‘ Lodgings to Let’ shall 
ever be placed there.” 

“ Oh, yes, ma dear madam, you 
vill ven you know vat it is. My 
name is Dr. Eli; I am the sole pro- 
prictor of the vonderful and cele- 
brated ‘Death-defying Balsam of 
Baalbec, or Palmirane Prolongator 
of Existence ;’ and so you see I have 
some beautiful bills printed in gold 
letters upon dark ules satin, that 
looks quite a ornament in a respecta- 
ble parlour-window. lLere’s one on 
*em!” 

And the doctor drew from his ca- 
pacious pocket a roll of satin, with 
the announcement that his “ Death- 
defying Balsam” could “be had 
within.” 

* Another thing, my good lady,” 
he added, “I mus’n’t forget ; you 
won't object to have my brass plate 
put on your street-door, ‘cause you 
see then my patients vill know vere 
to find me.” 

“So I am to have both my door 
and windows pressed into your ser- 
vice. Say a guinea, instead of a 
pound, and it shall be so.” 

“ Vell, I never knew sich a one for 
driving a hard bargain! I s’pose I 
must let you have your own vay. Ven 
may I come in ?” 

“ To-morrow, as early as you 
please, sir. I got rid yesterday ofa 
set of people who came up to see the 
grand to-does, a parcel of Hampshire 
hogs; they’ve made the room like a 
pigsty, but I°ll soon have it as nice 
as a new pin.” 

Some nervous twitchings were ob- 
servable on the doctor’s physiognomy 
at the allusion to the unclean ani- 
mals, sufficient to confirm Mrs. Legge 
in her supposition that her new 
lodger was of the Hebrew persua- 
sion. He rather pettishly added,— 

“ Vell, about the middle of the 
day you may expect me; so I vishes 
you good morning!” 

And the self-styled doctor de- 
parted. 

“ Ts it a let, ma'am ?” asked Sarah, 
as soon as she heard the hall-door 
close ; “ wishing you no harm, I hope 
it ain't.” 

“ In spite of your wishes it is, then,” 
replied her mistress; “the gentle- 
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man takes possession of the second 
floor to-morrow. He’s a great doc- 
tor, and inventor of the Death-defying 
Balsam of Bulrushes; he’s taken for 
a month.” 

“ And a precious mess he'll make 
in the two rooms before half that 
time ; only look at his waistcoat !” 

Next day the high contracting 
parties proceeded to ratify the various 
stipulations. Blue and gold adorned 
the windows, and a brass plate of 
unusual dimensions graced the portal, 
strongly contrasting with a small 
oval of earthenware, on which you 
could scarcely trace the diminutive 
letters L.E.G.G.E. 

Sarah, who had from the first ex- 
hibited a strong aversion to the se- 
cond-floor lodger, gave vent to her 
humour, about a month after Dr. 
Eli had been domiciled in the house, 
by saying,— 

“ Well, missus, I hope that that 
dirty old fellow pays you regular, for 
I don’t put much valy on his ho- 
nesty, and wouldn't trust him a brass 
farden myself! He a doctor, indeed ! 
Why, the only two people who have 
called for his advice is an old Jew of 
the name of Slowman, as goes by twice 
a-day crying ‘Clo’, the old cheat! 
and a little half-starved wretch of 
a boy, called Mo Barnett, that is 
as pale as a sheet, though his 
skin’s the colour of walnut ketchup ; 
and it’s my belief that the doctor 
upstairs takes out the price of 
his stuff’ in oranges and lemons, 
which the poor little sick monkey 
gets his living by. Now and then, 
to be sure, a stray customer does 
come after his grand balsammy 
bottles, but not quite enough for 
him to pay his way. One thing 
is certain, as he doesn’t take his meals 
at home, we don’t know what rub- 
bishing stuff he lives upon, or how 
much he pays for eating and drink- 
ing.” 

“Sarah, my good girl, why do 
you trouble yourself with other peo- 
ple’s affairs? Let me have no more 
of these remarks.” 


«* Use lessens marvel.” 


In a few months all the doctor's 
oddities were forgotten, and he was 
regarded as a commonplace inmate. 
This blissful calm was not destined 
to last for ever. One morning, Sa- 
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rah, who was taking away her mis- 
tress’s breakfast-tray, was startled by 
a ringing of the second-floor bell so 
violently, as though life and death 
depended upon its being speedily an- 
swered ; she was in the act of hurry- 


ing down the dark kitchen-stairs, © 


laden with cups, saucers, &c. &c., 
when another and more violent peal 
caused her to lose her self-possession, 
and the tray, with all its brittle con- 
tents, being hastily placed upon the 
stairs, soon found its way to the bot- 
tom of the flight, demolishing, by the 
sudden shock of finding its cal, the 
greater portion of Mrs. Legge’s break- 
fast service. 

“ Well, to be sure,” exclaimed 
Sarah, “old Eli must be in a fit, or 
choking, or something suddent, to let 
off sich a sesarara as that! There 
he goes again! I'll run up as fast 
as my legs will carry me.” 

Before, however, she could gain 
the landing - place, her name was 
loudly and repeatedly vociferated ; 
the moment she came in sight of the 
doctor, he roared, out at the very top 
of his lungs,— 

“ Sharah, Sharah, for the love of 
Heaven, vere have you put my mor- 
rocco case ?” 

“ Me put! that’s a good un. | 
never saw it.” 

“Oh, yes, you have, Sharah, a 
hundred times and more; I always 
took it out of my desk, and opened 
it to see if all was safe. Now tell 
me,” he added, in a voice choked 
with emotion, “vere you’ve hid it, or 
I shall go raging distracted mad!” 

Saying which, the squat figure of 
the doctor performed certain strange 
gyrations, and he would have torn 
the hair from his head, but that -— 
he wore a wig. 

“ Oh!” observed Sarah, not in the 
least moved by the strange antics of 
Eli, “I do recollect sceing a small 
round thing of dirty beetroot-coloured 
leather, with a queerish old-fashioned 
sort of padlock upon it, but that’s 
more than a month a-gone.” 

* Don’t talk to me of months! 
3y Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, I 
had it safe last night! and you 
or your mistress must know vat's 
become on it. Oh, misherable man 
that I am! Are there any lodgers 
in the first floor?” he eagerly de- 
manded. 

“ There was yesterday,” calmly re- 
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plied the maid-of-all-work; “ but 
they went away by the early Bristol 
coach as starts at six : the Renovator, 
I think they calls it.” 

“Then Iamruined! These people 
have carried away property worth 
a thousand pounds !” 

“A thousand fiddlesticks! but 
Tl call up missus, and hear what she 
says about the concern.” 

At this monent Mrs. Legge made 
her appearance. Eli rushed towards 
her, and, with much apparent diffi- 
culty, gave vent to his feelings : — 

“Oh, my dear ma’am, I’m ruin- 
ated! Somebody has stolen from me 
a diamond ring worth a thousand 
pounds!” ‘The landlady opened her 
eyes, and looked the very picture of 
incredulity. Eli continued, “ Ah, 
you may stare, and perhaps think 
I'm telling on you an ontruth ; but, 
as I’m a living man, the ring I’ve 
lost was given to my father, who was 
head physician to the court of Russia, 
and surgeon chiropedist to the great 
Empress Catherine, who made him 
this handsome present, for cutting 
away corns that had teased her Ma- 
jesty for ten years. Do you know 
any thing of the people as vent to 
Bristol this morning ? ‘tis them that 
have robbed me!” 

And the doctor recommenced his 
saltatory movements. 

“Take care what you say, sir!” 
indignantly replied Mrs. Legge ; “ my 
lodgers were people of the highest 
respectability, and rolling in riches. 
Likely, indeed, that they would take 
away a trumpery piece of finery, 
most likely made out of Dovey’s 
diamonds !” 

“ Dovey be hanged!” roared out 
the irate doctor, suffering his pas- 
sion to get the better of his poiite- 
ness. ‘I tell ’e vat, the diamonds 
vas of the very first vater : often and 
often have I sat looking at their 
beautiful sparkles. Respectable or 
unrespectable, I shall go and lodge 
information at the police - office in 
Marlborough Street !” 

* Do as you please, Doctor Eli,” 
calmly rejoined his landlady ; “ but 
beware of scan-mag ; that, I take the 
liberty of telling you, is actionable f 

* T'll stand all the consequences, 
if I can only recover my ae. 
I don’t care who suffers; I should 


glory in hanging every body as had 
a hand in it m 
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And he cast furious giances at 
Sarah and her mistress: these looks 
were not lost upon either of the 
females. 

“ Why don’t you send at once for 
an officer and have missus and me 
searched, if you've any suspicion on 
us? Much good that would do! 
Nobody can prove any think again 
my dear missus; and, as for me, I 
don’t care the price of a pork sausage 
for all the Jews as ever lived since 
the days of Moses: ‘tis them’s the 
cheats in general, not we church- 
going people. Look at that old 
vagabond Slowman, as did me out of 
a precious lot of kitchen-stuff money 
by his roguery !” 

“ Sarah, hold your tongue! I shall 
take my own steps in the business, 
and see it sifted to the bottom. Come 
along, child!” 

And, with the air of offended in- 
nocence, Mrs. Legge and her maid 
left the doctor to his own medi- 
tations. Very shortly after the 
breaking up of this conference, Eli 
went out, muttering, as he passed the 
parlour-door, his fixed resolve to 
state his heavy loss to a magistrate. 

Mrs. Legge, as soon as she had 
dined (and the event of the morning, 
we are happy to record, by no means 
interfered with her appetite), de- 
spatched her trusty hand-maiden with 
a note, assuring Sarah that upon the 
result of that epistle much of vast 
consequence depended. 

The afternoon was waning when 
the doctor reappeared, carrying under 
his arm a huge roll of bills, such as 
are stuck upon walls and void houses, 
whilst bundles of those to be dis- 
tributed by hand projected from 
his pocket. He made his way 
direct to the parlour, appeared to be 
still suffering great mental excite- 
ment, as, in a tone somewhat autho- 
ritative, he said,— 

“ There, you must put one of these 
in each of your windows!” and he 
unrolled a couple of the largest size, 
still damp from the printing-oflice. 
“They told me at Marlborough 
Street that my only chance vas to 
offer a big sum; so look here vat I’ve 
said.” And Eli proceeded to read :— 

“* Five Hundred Pounds Re- 
ward! Stolen, from the house of 
Doctor Eli, sole Proprietor of the 
Death-Defying Balsam of Baalbee, 
that has performed such miraculous 
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cures, a Diamond Ring, containin 
jewels of extraordinary lustre, an 
valued at One Thousand Guineas. 
Whoever will restore the property 
to the right owner, No. 57 Brewer 
Street, shall receive the above re- 
ward, and no questions asked ; but, 
after this notice, all persons con- 
cerned in the robbery will be punish- 
ed with the utmost rigour of the 
law.’ 

“ There now, vat d’ye think of 
that? Vy, Mrs. Legge, bless me 
heart, there’s a little fortune for you, 
if you'll only tell me all you know 
of them people as vent off this morn- 
ing ; ainanie me evidence enough 
to convict ’em, and you shall have the 
money down in hard gold!” 

*“ Doctor Eli, once more, and for 
the last time, I caution you! If my 
friends could only hear the base and 
infamous insinuations you throw out, 
they'd pretty soon make you smart 
for heavier damages than the value 
of this ring of yours. It certainly 
is rather remarkable that, during the 
whole time you've been my lodger, 
I never by any accident saw you 
wear it, or observed any jewel-case 
in your apartments ; however, I shall 
make no further observations till I 
receive the opinion and advice of a 
friend of mine, and then 

What ulterior steps the worthy 
landlady contemplated remained un- 
said, her oration being interrupted 
by a loud knocking at the door, fol- 
lowed by the entrance of the person 
desiring admittance. 

It was a handsome man, apparently 
in the meridian of life, with a certain 
air and carriage as to render him 
what Wordsworth calls “ noticeable.” 
His form was robust, a little disposed 
to corpulency ; his complexion ruddy, 
with here and there slight indications 
of devotion to the flesh-pots and 
wine-cup; his eyes were remarkable 
for their vivacious and penetrating 
expression. That “ 'Time had thinned 
his flowing locks” was to be inferred 
from his wearing a close - fitting, 
smooth, auburn wig; and this was 
surmounted, when out of doors, by 
a low-crowned, very broad-brimmed, 
white hat, encompassed by a green 
riband ; nankeen knee-breeches with 
strings, speckled silk stockings, and 
short gaiters of the same material 
as his unmentionables, covered his 
nether man; a plain black surtout 
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ie his costume, excepting that 
he also wore a cane ; a splendid speci- 
men of Dragon's blood, surmounted 
by a massive gold head, richly chased 
and embossed with figures and ara- 
besque ornaments. 

We have been thus particular in 
our description, from the fact that 
this was the friend Mrs. Legge so 
anxiously looked for, and upon whose 
dictum depended, what would have 
been revealed but for his arrival. 

“ Well, my dear widow!” the 
visitor began, “I got your note at the 
palace, and, as soon as I could be 
spared, made the best of my way to 
hear all about this robbery affair. 
Is that the gentleman that lost the 
ring ?” 

“T am the misherable man!” 
hastily replied Eli, “ and I’m almost 
vild at the very notion on it!” 

“* When did you see your property 
last ?” demanded the wearer of the 
primrose-coloured wig. 

“ Last night as ever vas, afore I 
vent to bed. I locked it up in m 
writing-desk, vere I alvays kept it.’ 

“ T should like to see your apart- 
ments. Have you any objection ?” 

“ Not none, by no manner of 
means!” replied the obsequious doc- 
tor. 

“ My good lady,” observed the 
wearer of gaiters, “ you need not 
trouble yourself to go with us, a few 
minutes will answer my purpose ;” 
and he followed the doctor upstairs. 

What passed above is known only 
to the parties concerned ; but, in less 
than a quarter of an hour the land- 
lady’s friend descended, and, with 
an arch expression of face, and a 
knowing wink of the eye, observed 
to her,— 

“The doctor will find his ring as 
sure as he lost it. Make your mind 
_ easy on the matter, and say no- 
thing more about it, my good Mrs. 
Legge.” 

“Thank you a thousand times, my 
most kind friend. I understand you 
perfectly, sir. I am, indeed, quite 
relieved by your kind visit. Let me 
offer you a glass of wine and a bit of 
cake.’ 

“T hav’n’t time now, ma’am; some 
other day you and I will talk about 
past times, and I'll have a long chat 
with you over a glass or two of your 
fine old Port. I must now wish you 
good-bye.” 
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“Good evening, my dear Mr. 
Townsend, I shall never forget your 
kindness.” 

The valued friend of the landlady, 
who now took his leave, was, in fact, 
no less a personage than the cele- 
brated police-officer. 

Left to her own reflections, the 
good woman began to think over the 
strange events of the day—she could 
not fathom the mystery of Doctor 
Eli’s conduct. If he had not lost a 
valuable ring, why put himself to 
the expense of having bills posted 
all over town, for such, Sarah, who 
had been out once or twice during 
the day, assured her was the case? In 
the course of her cogitationsa thought 
struck her, that the announcement of 
the robbery, be it real or supposed, 
contained a mention of the medicine 
he prepared and sold, and that as the 
demand for it was not very great, he 
had taken this opportunity to give it 
publicity. Time, the solver of many 
doubts, would, she hoped, afford her 
a clear view of this strange affair. 
We do not mean to intrude our own 
opinion on the matter, but leave it to 
the good sense, penetration, and 
judgment of our readers. 

As honest chroniclers, however, 
we must narrate that day after day 
new patients flocked to the doctor's 
door; amongst these were many 
wealthy Israelites, but Eli's practice 
was by no means confined to the 
Jewish persuasion, Christians of di- 
vers denominations eagerly purchased 
his “ Death-defying Balsam,” the ex- 
istence of which they had learned 
from his bills offering so large a re- 
ward, and they left him, wondering at 
the exemplary fortitude with which 
he bore so serious a loss. 

* * 7 * 

Six years have been added to the 
life of Doctor Eli since last we spoke 
of him. No longer the occupier of a 
second floor, in a second-rate street, 
he is now the inhabitant of a small, 
but elegant mansion, in Bruton 
Street, Berkeley Square. The par- 
lour-windows contain no blue satin 
announcements, as heretofore, but a 
bronze plate, of the newest Parisian 
fashion, bears his popular name. 
Strings of carriages are seen at cer- 
tain hours setting down and taking 
up patients labouring under all the 
maladies incidental to frail mortality, 
and these ills are to be combated by 
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a consultation with the learned doc- 
tor, and in many cases by a course of 
the “Balsam of Baalbec.” Where 
this “ death-defying” preparation did 
not immediately restore the invalid 
to pristine health, as the sufferers 
were invariably promised, Eli would, 
particularly for his female applicants, 
write prescriptions; and these were 
directed to be made up at the shop 
of Messrs. Paternoster and Blackman, 
celebrated chymists and druggists in 
New Bond Street. 

Scarcely had these gentlemen be- 
come accustomed to the signature of 
the physician par excellence, when he 
resolved on paying them a personal 
visit. He was little altered in his 
outward man since Sarah first de- 
scribed him to her mistress, save that 
his broad-cloth was of finer texture 
and free from stains, and that his wig 
was made after the fashion of those 
worn by the most eminent disciples 
of Galen and Hippocrates. 

Eli's handsome town chariot drew 
up before the well-known establish- 
ment of Paternoster and Blackinan. 
Its arrival was a signal for the 
passers-by to check their pace and 
stay to gaze upon the singular and 
eccentric appearance presented to 
their view. 

There was nothing remarkable in 
the form or colour of the carriage ; 
the horses were noble creatures, ad- 
mirably matched, the harness no 
ways overloaded with ornament, the 
sedate-looking coachman and two 
stalwart footmen, who carried their 
canes with becoming dignity, were 
unexceptionable in their appoint- 
ments ; but, in order to excite atten- 
tion to his whereabout, the three do- 
mestics of the learned doctor wore 
os and the extreme oddity of 
this very simple expedient to gain 
notoriety, invariably excited, not only 
laughter, but, what was of more con- 
sequence to the long-sighted master 
of such short-sighted servants, curi- 
osity and inquiry. 

Through a lane of spectators the 
doctor made his way into the shop, 
and inquired of one of the assistants 
if either of the principals were within. 
Both were at home, and they speedily 
appeared to receive the commands of 
so valuable a customer. 

“Vich of the two is Mr. Pater- 
noster ?” That gentleman bowed. 
“Then the other must be Mr. Black- 
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man, in course. I’s I need n't 
tell you my name?” Both gentle- 
men bowed and shook their heads as 
though in acknowledgment of their 
acquaintance with it. ‘“ Vell, since 
I've been a-living in Bruton Street, 
I’ve sent all my patients to you as 
vanted any of your stuff, and a pretty 
penny you must have turned by em.” 

The senior partner looked some- 
what discomposed and offended at 
this brusque remark ; a gentle nudge 
of the elbow from Blackman pre- 
vented any reply. 

“ Vell, I called to make your ac- 
quaintance, and to ax if my custom 
vas vorth your vhile? ‘Cos there’s 
a plenty of chymists and druggists to 
be found between Piccadilly and 
Oxford Street vat vould jump at it.” 

The brow of Paternoster became 
clouded, words of dire import trem- 
bled on his lips, but ere he could 
pour forth his wrath, Blackman, in 
most bland and winning accents, ob- 
served,— 

“ Be sure, sir, that both my partner 
and myself sensibly feel the favours 
you have conferred. We shall at 
all times be truly happy to meet 
your wishes.” 

“ Vell, that’s all chivil and proper. 
Then I shall send you about double 
as much in a day or two; this time 
of the year is my harvest, and I ex- 
~ my hands full. Did you ever 

ear of my terrible loss before I come 
to live in your neighbourhood ? You 
must know e 

At this moment one of the highly 
fed carriage-horses evinced signs of 
impatience, rearing up as though he 
intended mischief. 

“Vat ails the os? I must come 
and tell you all about it another 
time.” 

And Eli hurried into his carriage, 
which drove off amidst the jeers and 
laughter of the crowd. 

In accordance with what the doctor 
had promised, prescriptions poured 
in, double in number to those of past 
days, and the worthy druggists con- 
gratulated each other on such an ac- 
cession of business. 

A fortnight had scarcely passed 
when Eli reappeared, but on this 
occasion he came on foot. He made 
at once towards Mr. Blackman, his 
keen instinct telling him that, of the 
two, that gentleman was the most 
disposed to be on friendly terms, 
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“ Vell, my good friend,” he began, 
seizing the chymist’s hand with the 
utmost familiarity, “don’t you think 
I'm a-doing business just now? Vy, 
I uses more nor fifty quires a-week, 
vat with notes and prescriptions. 
However, the paper’s pretty well 

id for ‘fore I've done with it. Now 

‘m come to-day not to say a single 
word about physic, but on purpose 
to ax you and Mr. What-d'ye-call- 
em to come and eat a bit a mutton vith 
me one day this veek. Vat say 
you?” 

“My dear sir, you do us great 
honour ; but it is not in my power 
to say a word in reply until 1 have 
consulted Mr. Paternoster. We act 
together.” 

* All that’s very vell. 
pect him in soon ?” 

“Every minute, sir.” 

* Vell, then, I'll sit down,” and he 
suited the action to the word. ‘“ And 
now I'll tell you all about the rob- 
bery as happened some years back. 
I had at that time a most beauti- 
ful ——” 

As he spoke Paternoster returned 
and joined the couple. 

“You've come in the very nick 
o’ time, my good friend. I vant you 
two to take a bit of dinner with me 
some day very soon. Come now, 
name one that’s convenient.” 

With a significant glance at his 
partner, Paternoster coldly replied,— 

“We must both decline the favour 
you intend us; a press of business 
in preparing articles for India to a 
large extent will demand the con- 
stant personal attention of both.” 

And he bowed coldly, with an air 
of decision. 

“Vell, I must vait till you’ve 
sent off to Ingey, and then try to 
persuade you. 1 was just a-begin- 
ning to tell my terrible misfortune 
ven you come in; it’s vell vorth 
hearing, so stop vere you are, and I'll 
begin again.” 

“An important engagement call- 
ing for Mr. Blackman and myself 
prevents our staying longer. Some 
other time you will, perhaps, recount 
your adventure.” 

And, beckoning his friend into the 
inner counting-house, they left the 
Jew to find some other auditor. 

Months rolled by, Eli occasionally 
visiting the establishment in Bond 
Street, and invariably repeating his 


D’ye ex- 
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desire that the partners should come 
and “eat a bit of his mutton.” 

November arrived, town was un- 
unusually thin and insufferably dull, 
people of all grades hardly knowing 
where to find amusement to beguile 
the long and dreary evenings. We 
are to presume that the crafty doctor 
was fully aware of this fact, for he 
renewed his long-refused invitation 
with an energy that betokened his 
resolve to carry his point. 

* Come now, gentlemen,” he said, 
“Jet’s have a clear understanding. 
I vant you to dine along a me, you 
seem not to like the notion; perhaps 
you think you'll meet unpleasant 
people at my table? Nota bit of it; 
there shall be only our three selves, 
and, as for the eatables, I’ve got a 
capital cook, and a very pretty snug 
little cellar of vine. So say no more, 
but name the day.” 

The partners stood mute. 

“Vell,” Eli continued, “I'll tell 
you vat, I shall think it the most 
unkindest return for all I have done 
for ye if you don’t; and, as I’m a 
living man, I von’t speak another 
vord to one on ye, never no more 
as long as I live.” 

Blackman cast an imploring look 
at Paternoster, and, in the hope of 
preventing a refusal on his part, 
said,— 

“ For myself I should be extremely 
happy, sir, to partake of your hos- 
pitality, if we can only emt upon 
my friend to overcome his dislike of 
leaving home.” 

“*T will be a change for you, ma 
dear,” broke in Eli, earnestly ; “ don’t 
mope yourself to death, but say yes 
at once.” 

Somewhat startled by his partner's 
having stated what was so completely 
at variance with his love of good 
society, Paternoster replied,— 

“ Well, gentlemen, settle it be- 
tween you; I perceive that I must 
do as you desire.” 

“ That's the most sensiblest speech 
you have made for a month! Leave 
all to us;” and Eli drew Blackman 
aside, and speedily arranged that the 
trio should meet at dinner in Bruton 
Street on the following Thursday ; 
and, this done, the doctor, after 
shaking hands with both, marched 
off with the air of one who had 
achieved a great victory. 

It was dark, but free from fog, as 
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our partners, well muffled up, sallied 
forth a little before seven o'clock on 
their way to the doctor’s. Blackman 
anticipated an amusing evening, but 
Paternoster was filled with strange 
presentiments of evil, which he could 
not combat, and, on arriving at Eli’s 
door, he ejaculated with great fer- 
vour,— 

“The Lord send I may see this 
day well ended !” 

A footman, nearly covered with 
lace, opened the door ; another, simi- 
larly attired, was in waiting at the bot- 
tom of the stairs ; both were divested 
of spectacles, their heads were pow- 
dered, small bouquets of choice ex- 
otics were placed in the right lapels, 
whilst their well-proportioned legs 
were encased in silk stockings of that 
peculiar texture Sir Thomas Law- 
rence used so successfully to repre- 
sent. 

From the head of the stairs the 
well-dressed butler carried the visit- 
ors’ names into the drawing-room. 
There, seated on a couch covered 
with gold-coloured satin, was their 
host. He rose as they entered, and 
cordially welcomed them to “ his poor 
home.” Saying this, he cast an eye 
of triumph round the apartment, 
which was magnificently decorated. 

“ Come to the fire, my good friends, 
‘tis a terrible cold night, but I'll do 
my best to make you varm and com- 
fortable. I'll be bound you’ve gained 
the heart of my cook by being so 
punctual ; he likes to dish up to the 
minute, and can’t bear to have things 
spilt by being over-done, though I 
must tell you you'll have nothing 
but a family dinner.” 

“ Charming -sized room,” observed 
Mr. Blackman, “and so exquisitely 
furnished as to prove the owner’s ex- 
treme taste!” 

“Tt’s vell enough for me—I’m 
content,” rejoined the doctor, in a 
most philosophical tone. 

“ Why, your little table of bijou- 
terie,” remarked Paternoster, break- 
ing silence for the first time, “ must 
be worth a fortune, as I presume the 
stones are real.” 

“ Every one on ’em, I'll varrant. 
But talking of them things puts me 
in mind that I shall just have time 
before we go down to tell you all 
about my terrible loss. I vas living 
m Golden Square, or, lest vise, close 
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to it, with a respectable voman as I 
thought, ven one morning——” 

“Dinner is served, sir!” 
claimed the butler 
tones. 

“I’m very glad on it, we shall 
find time afore we part for my story. 
Come, gentlemen, let me shew you 
the vay!” And the doctor shuffled 
downstairs, apparently in tip-top 
spirits. 

If the splendours of the drawing- 
room had excited the admiration of 
the visitors, the gorgeous display in 
the dining-room created absolute 
astonishment. The sideboard was 
covered with a lavish profusion of 
gold and silver plate. A splendid 
candelabra, of the latter metal, sup- 
porting a dozen wax-lights, stood in 
the centre of the table, at the head 
and foot of which were tureens, also 
of silver, whilst four magnificent 
wine-coolers clustered round the base 
of the light. 

The doctor took his seat, placing 
Paternoster on his right hand. 

* Now, Price,” said Eli, addressing 
the butler, “vat soups have you 
given us ?” 

“ Almond and mulligatawney, sir.” 

“ T recommends the last this wea- 
ther, ’t will varm your insides, I var- 
rant.” 

The guests pronounced it excel- 
lent, but were neither of them, though 
much pressed, guilty of the crime of 
being helped twice. 

“ Now, gentlemen, for a glass of 


ex- 
In sonorous 


Madeira, that’s the real thing after 


soup! Ihave had that surchal these 
ten years; it has been four times to 
Ingey and back, to my knowledge.” 

rice filled the glasses, whilst the 
footmen placed the fish on table. 
Eli again demanded the nature of 
the fare. With a solemnity befitting 
the importance of his office, the but- 
ler gave forth,— 

“John Dory au naturelle, salmon 
trout roti et farci, carp stewed in 
claret, smelts in jelly !” 

“Take your choice, my worthy 
friends ; of all the birds in the air 
give me a John Dory!” And the 
doctor laughed at his own conceit. 

Blackman, upon this avowed pre- 
dilection of the host, chose salmon, 
which was also preferred by Pater- 
noster. Portions were carved by the 
butler and handed to them, and this 
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arrangement continued during the 
whole of the repast. 

Eli's eyes glistened as his favourite 
dish was placed before him, with no 
chance of being deprived of a single 
morsel; he commenced a vigorous 
attack, and speedily the ugly-shaped 
head, backbone, and tail, were alone 
left as evidences of his prowess as a 
trencherman. 

“ Now clear your palates with a 
glass of Champagne. I don’t vant to 
make no boast, but the Prince of 
Vales told me with his own royal 
lips that finer-flavoured wine was 
not to be had, and that his good 
old father hadn’t a drop to match it 
at Vindsor or St. James’s. The 
Prince comes pretty regular once a- 
month for a supply of my beautiful 
Balsam of Baalbec, and I alvaysdraws 
a cork for such a visitor.” 

Half-a-dozen entremets succeeded, 
including sweetbreads, en caisse, cdte- 
letie de veau au truffe, stewed mush- 
rooms, &c. The partners looked at 
each other, as much as to imply, 
* And this he calls a family dinner !” 

“ Them sweetbreads is beautiful,” 
observed Eli, gloating upon the dish, 
“try one on ‘em, Mr. Blackman!” 

“I fear,” he replied, “tempting as 
they look, they would prove some- 
what indigestible.” 

“ Vat of that? You can vash ’em 
down with a glass of curacoa, maras- 
chino, or kirchenvasser, and then 
not a bit of danger; but do as you 
like.” 

Both the guests resisted the temp-, 
tation of these savoury generators of 
heartburn. They were quickly re- 
moved to give place to a leg of house 
lamb, boiled, and reposing upon a 
verdant bed of spinach, accompanied 
by a larded capon. 

“ Now,” observed the doctor, 
smacking his lips, as he swallowed the 
last mouthful of sweetbread—“ now 
you can have a bit of solid meat, or 
pick the bone of a fowl; before you 
begin I vant ye to try this Moselle ; 
*tis more fitter for the summer I 
know, but J like a glass of it all the 
year round.” 

The lamb was pronounced delici- 
ous, and duly washed down with 
Champagne. The last course at 
length appeared; it consisted of a 
boned hare, a Strasbourg pie, a 
Charlotte Russe, and a pyramid of 
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various-coloured jellies, whilst in- 
numerable small dishes, filled with 
East and West Indian preserves, 
served completely to cover the table. 

“ Now,” remarked Eli,” as we had 
nothing to do in enlarging the livers 
of them poor devils of geese that 
furnished that pie, we may taste it 
with safe consciences; but take a bit 
of the hare vile he’s hot, and then 
you can finish with the fui gras. 
There's nothing else coming, so do 
contrive to make a meal.” 

Again the partners’ eyes met, filled 
with the expression, “ And this is a 
family dinner!” 

Neufchatel, maccaroni with par- 
masan, schapzegar, and stilton, fol- 
lowed, to the infinite relief of the 
guests, who were absolutely tired of 
the variety of fare so lavishly placed 
before them. 

“ There’s bottled porter, Scotch 
ale, and old port to take with your 
cheese, gentlemen. Have a little 
more maccaroni, Mr. Paternoster.” 
He declined. “ You've both on ye 
made but a poorish dinner,” said the 
host ; “ I vish I had known vat you 
liked, ‘cause you should have had it.” 
Both expressed their entire satisfac- 
tion at the sumptuous banquet pro- 
vided. “ All ready upstairs, Price?” 
asked the doctor. The butler bowed 
assent. “Then follow me, gentle- 
men, we'll get away from the smell 
of the meat, and take our glass of 
vine by the drawing-room fire.” 

This very sensible arrangement 
was instantly carried into effect. 
Near the fire stood a round table, on 
which a splendid dessert appeared, 
including a magnificent pine and de- 
licious-looking grapes. The service 
was of Dresden china, most exqui- 
sitely painted and elaborately gilded. 

* Now,” said Eli, seating himself 
between his two guests—‘ now we 
can be cosy and comfortable ; there's 
Chateau Margaux, red and white 
Hermitage, Port, and some of my 
best Madeira. Help yourselves, my 
very good friends, to vat you like 
best. I bought this pretty set of 
chaney out of the profits of a large 
shipment to the Vest Indeys of my 
wonderful Balsam. It vas caught up 
like vildfire ven the yellow fever was 
a-raging, and saved the Lord knows 
how many lives! I don’t vant to 
talk on no business to-day, but I’ve 
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often and often thought vat a fortune 
you two would soon make if you 
bought the secret and patent from 
me; it’s worth thinking on, I can 
tell ye. Lonly vant twenty thousand 
pounds for it, and that’s nothing to 
men like you.” 

The partners sipped their wine in 
silence, offering no observation on 
the proposed purchase. 

“Cut me a slice of pine-apple, Mr. 
Blackman,” continued Eli, observing 
that the topic met with so cold a 
reception ; “ that vas sent to me by 
a patient, a great many miles, an old 
duke, that would have been dead and 
gone twenty years back but for me. 
Talking of that, let’s have a bumper 
to a toast 1 know you von’t object to, 
* Here’s success to physic, in all its 
branches !’” and the doctor chuckled 
and smacked his lips as he drained 
off his glass of Hermitage. “ Vell, 
now ve have no chance of interrup- 
tion, I'll tell you all about the loss of 
my magnificent diamond ring, worth 
a thousand guineas. I'll just vait till 
the racket of that carriage is over.” 
The clatter of horses’ hoofs and the 
roll of wheels approached nearer ; 
suddenly it ceased at the doctor's 
door, and the “ pull up” was in- 
stantly succeeded by a tremendous 
knocking. Eli looked aghast, he 
called lustily for Price, who speedily 
appeared. 

“I’m not at home, I von’t be 
interrupted even by the Prince of 
Vales himself! I vill devote this 
day to my friends! Go down this 
moment, and say I’m out of town!” 

The butler was about to quit the 
room to carry his master’s orders 
into effect, when a footman, in great 
consternation, rushed past him, and, 
making his way direct to the doctor, 
whispered in his ear. 

“I don’t care!” shouted Eli, “ I 
can’t see him, nor I von’t see him ; 
so shut the door, and, Price, do go 
down and explain that [am engaged.” 

“ Too late, sir!” said the butler, 
“ the gentleman is here.” 

A tall, handsome young man en- 
tered, enveloped in a large military 
cloak, and wearing a blue cloth cap 
surrounded by a gold band; he 
hastened towards Eli, and, seizing 
him by the hand, exclaimed,— 

“* My dear, dear doctor, I am come 
to say good-bye to you. I am or- 
dered to join Lord Wellington im- 
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mediately, and am posting down to 
Portsmouth. Icould not leave Eng- 
land without calling to express my 
deep gratitude for my miraculous 
restoration to perfect health by means 
of your invaluable Balsam. Let me 
offer you this trifle in token of my 
affection for you, and admiration of 
your consummate skill;” and the 
stranger threw down upon the doc- 
tor’s d’oyley a Bank-of-England note, 
so folded that the words “ One Hun- 
dred” were uppermost. “ Heaven 
bless you, my preserver, I hav'n't a 
moment to spare!” He again shook 
Eli's hand, and, with a slight inclina- 
tion to the guests, hurried down- 
stairs, leaped into the chaise, and was 
driven off as fast as four posters could 
convey him. 

* Vell, gentlemen,” said Eli, “ vat 
d'ye think of that? There's a yon- 
derful cure! I don’t suppose you 
ever witnessed any thing more ex- 
traordinary than that fine young 
officer, saved from premature death 
by my Balsam!” 

A strange and uncomfortable 
feeling came over Paternoster; he 
knew not the precise cause, but felt 
as though some evil would assuredly 
befall him. Blackman observed his 
perturbation with great anxiety, for 
he was sincerely attached to his 
partner. 

“ You appear faint!” he observed ; 
“ perhaps the fire is too fierce for 
you; sip a little water.” 

“ Or take a glass of my Balsam of 
Baalbec,” chimed in the proprietor, 
“that will set you to rights in a 
minute !” 

*“ No, no!” he replied, somewhat 
pettishly, “’tis that has made me ill! 
I must get home.” 

“ Don't think of it!” exclaimed 
Eli, “ tis early yet, and you hay'’n't 
heard the end of my story about my 
diamond ring r 

“ You must excuse me; Blackman 
can stay if he pleases.” 

“ Certainly not, we will leave to- 
gether. Let us thank you, sir, for 
your superb entertainment, and wish 
you good night!” 

“Vat a sudden break-up of a 
pleasant party! but, since it must be 
so, good night !” 

The visitors left the house, the 
fresh air soon revived Paternoster, 
which would not have been the case 
had he imbibed too much wine. 

K K 
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‘ My dear friend,” said he, “ I will 
not now breathe a syllable of my 
fears ; we shall see to-morrow if they 
be groundless.” 

hey separated for the night. 

The next morning The Times, 
Post, Herald, and Chronicle, con- 
tained amongst the  advertise- 
ments,— 

“The case of the Hon. Colonel 
—, of the Coldstream Guards, 
cured by the wonder-working powers 
of Doctor Eli's celebrated Balsam of 
Baalbec. Attested by Messrs. Pater- 
noster and Blackman, Chymists and 
Druggists, New Bond Street.” 

To describe the rage and vexation 
of the partners when this announce- 
ment met their view, is beyond our 
weak powers. Roth saw that they 
had been most shamefully entrapped, 
that the military man was an im- 
postor, and the affair a clever mas- 
querade. They thought of seek- 
ing redress by an action, but the 
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opinion of their legal adviser stayed 
proceedings. 

“They had dined,” the lawyer 
observed, “ at Eli’s table, and a per- 
son had declared in their presence 
that he owed his life to the medicine 
of which Eli was proprietor. It 
would be for them to prove the false- 
hood of that person’s statement,—a 
difficult matter. Let me recom- 
mend you to pocket your wrongs, 
senaniaiion, that the man who 
gained notoriety by the pretended 
loss of what he never possessed, and 
who could contrive and carry into 
effect the nefarious scheme of which 
you have been the victims, would 
prove a dangerous and most expensive 
adversary in a court of law.” 

A letter of remonstrance written 
by the partners to Eli was replied to 
by his declaration, that he “ would 
never have any thing more to do 
with them.” 

His purpose was answered. 
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Lert the dead slumber softly, recall not a name 

That breathes to the living an echo of shame ; 

If souls must account for the ills they have done, 

*Tis sinful to murmur the race they have run ! 

But, oh! if their deeds were the sunshine of life,— 

If they lived far apart from seduction and strife,— 

If they charm’d the rude world, and sooth’d down its pain,— 
Oh, name them for ever, again and again! 


I love those who lend to their country a charm, 

Who can soothe every sorrow and ward off each harm, 

Who can guide through each fierce-rolling tempest that blows 
The weak bark of life that is loaded with woes! 

Then tell me of those who are offsprings of Fame, 

Who have left in our breasts their endearment and name ; 
These charm’d the cold world and smooth’d down its pain, 
Oh, name them for ever, again and again! 


Oh, speak not of tyrants who ruled with the rod ; 

Of oppression, that crush’d every flower where it trod ; 
Of minions, who bent low the knee to the same, 

And made them more bold in their actions of shame ! 
Such men are a curse to the earth we enjoy, 

Inventors of discord and friends of alloy ; 

So tell me of those who have charm'd all our pain— 
Oh, name them for ever, again and again ! 
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Tue world of politics is a strange 
world at all times; but never, since 
England became a nation, has the 
English political world presented 
so anomalous an appearance as 
now. We really do not know either 
where we are, or what we are 
going to do or to suffer. Parties 
are all broken up, or seem to be 
so. Abstract principles, doubtless, 
continue unchangeable, as of old; 
but your — and mine, and Sir 
Robert Peel’s principle and Mr. 
Hume’s, seem to haye got so cu- 
riously mixed together, that we are 
at a loss how to distinguish the one 
from the other. Indeed, so it is with 
men, whether within the walls of the 
houses of parliament or outside. 
Let us look within, in the first place, 
and there we see, occupying the 
benches to the right of the Speaker's 
chair, a government  confessedly 
stronger than any which has con- 
ducted the affairs of state since the 
accession of the house of Hanover. 
Whatever the minister says, the 
House of Commons affirms, whether 
he call for the repeal of old laws or 
the enactment of new ; and as to the 
Lords, they are as docile as children, 
—undoing to-day what they did yes- 
terday, and accepting, with apparent 
good-will, schemes and projects 
which, not many sessions ago, they 
denounced as fatal to the constitu- 
tion. Yet nobody, as far as we 
can gather, is, after all, content. One 
set of honourable members sup- 
port the minister, many of them 
grudgingly, and with bitter com- 
plaints ; another set oppose, without 
exactly knowing why, and in a tone 
which indicates the utter hopeless- 
ness of success ; while a third, having 
Vivian Gray as its mouthpiece, 
lashes both parties unmercifully, ri- 
dicules the government, and sits be- 
hind it. We seek further than this, 
and what do we find? The agricul- 
turists of Great Britain and Ireland 
vowing that the government has be- 
trayed them; the Australian Land 
Company ne of deceit on the 
part of the noble lord at the head of 
the colonial department; the reli- 


gious world in a ferment,—this sec- 
tion, because increased facilities are 
afforded to the education of Roman 
Catholic priests,—that because with 
the affairs of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Ireland the cabinet pre- 
sumes to interfere at all. And the 
Anti-Corn Law League continues all 
the while just as rabid as ever; 
for it scouts the very measures against 
which the monopolists clamour. 
What a curious panorama does all 
this make up; how full of instrue- 
tion, if not of very lively interest! 
For, in spite of misgivings on all 
hands, the machine of the govern- 
ment goes on; the minister balanc- 
ing his secret against his open ene- 
mies, and keeping his friends in order 
through the instrumentality of his 
foes. 

Perhaps the order of things which 
we have thus loosely described is ne- 
cessarily incident to a state of trans- 
ition from a system of government 
which has long depended for its 
efficiency on party to a pure patriot- 
ism. Perhaps, too, the end at which 
the minister is aiming may be to bring 
matters to this,—to get rid of names, 
by-words, and other emblems of fac- 
tion; and to root out from the minds 
of public men in general every feel- 
ing except an honest desire to pro- 
mote the public good. Indeed, we 
cannot conceive the existence in the 
mind of such a man as Sir Robert 
Peel of any other motive to political 
action. What has he, personally, to 
gain by misgovernment? His enor- 
mous wealth lifts him far above the 
suspicion that mercenary views are 
at the bottom of his proceedings. 
Rank he clearly does not covet; for 
a removal to the upper house, were 
he to pass thither with a ducal coro- 
net on his head, would sink, not 
raise him by placing him on a level 
with any other peer of the realm. 
Power he, doubtless, desires to wield ; 
for he is an ambitious man, in the 
fullest sense of the term; and ambi- 
tion such as his cannot be gratified 
with the possession of shadows. But 
power with him cannot but a 
the means of rendering himself 
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useful to the generation in which he 
lives, and of sending down his name 
with a halo of glory round it to 
posterity. Men must have coveted 
more than power, when, having ac- 
quired power, they abuse it. He isa 
savage, who spreads suffering round 
him merely because his position en- 
ables him to do so. He is a tyrant, 
who, for the sole purpose of gratifying 
his own whims and caprices, puts any 
given number of his fellow-creatures 
to pain. He is a madman, who makes 
power the end of his endeavourings, 
instead of seeking power as a means 
whereby some other end may be 
worked out. Now Sir Robert Peel 
is neither a savage, nor a tyrant, nor 
a madman. He desires to be in 
power, but it is in order that he may 
accomplish some ulterior end; and if 
that end be not the welfare of his 
country, we must confess, that, tak- 
ing all points into consideration, he 
isa riddle which we find it impossible 
to read. Whether he takes in all 
cases the right method of effecting 
this purpose is quite a different ques- 
tion; and it may not be amiss if 
we state one or two reasons which 
operate on the minds of many for 
doubting on that head. 

We begin by assuming, for argu- 
ment sake, that the policy of the 
queen's present prime munister is 
in every respect the best that could 
be adopted. We will take for 
granted that the wisdom of our 
ancestors is sheer folly; that aris- 
tocratic institutions are a curse, 
not a blessing, to a nation; that the 
inconveniences attending an esta- 
blished religion more than counter- 
balance the benefits that are secured 
by it; that free-trade is the true 
commercial principle; and that a 
dread of Popery, a disinclination to 
divorce the Church wholly from the 
State; yea, a tendency to require 
that offices of trust under a Christian 
government shall be filled only by 
Christian men; that these are but 
the prejudives of a by-gone age, out 
of date, and therefore demanding to 
be put out of fashion. We will fur- 
ther concede, not only that the bat- 
tle of the constitution, whatever that 
may be, is fought at the hustings, 
but that all power ought to rest with 
the people’s representatives; that a 
declaration by the House of Com- 
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mons, if not yet equal to law, ought 
to become equal to law; and thiat, 
however potent a writ of habeas cor- 
pus may be against other influences, 
against a speaker’s warrant it ought 
to avail nothing. These, with any 
given number of Liberal axioms be- 
sides, we are willing, for the sake of 
argument, to affirm; and if it be 
true, as the Whigs say, that upon 
these axioms Sir Robert Peel has 
founded his policy, then must it be 
conceded, in like manner, that Sir 
Robert Pcel’s policy is, when consi- 
dered in the abstract, a sound policy. 
But here the question arises, Is Sir 
Robert Peel justified, either as re- 
gards himself or the country, in 
adopting such an extremely liberal 
line in politics as this? We _ fear not. 
We are much afraid, that if he ac- 
complish some good he will sow at 
the same time the seeds of much 
greater evil; for the inevitable re- 
sult of the measures which he is car- 
rying out will be, to shiver the Con- 
servative party to atoms; and we 
are not prepared to acknowledge, that 
for male a misfortune, any thing 
which acts of parliament may accom- 
plish will make amends. 

When a public man has fairly 
committed himself to certain princi- 
ples of action, it is difficult for him, 
even in a subordinate station, to 
shake them aside, yet to retain his 
moral influence in the country. And 
if, through the advocacy of these 
same principles, and by the support 
of the men, by whom they are held, 
he be raised to a place of eminence, 
and become the leader of a party, his 
abandonment of opinions to which in 
the eyes of the world he stands 
pledged, is sure to ruin, in the end, 
both himself and his party. ‘The 
multitude may go with him on his 
course to very great lengths, being 
urged forward by motives such as 
they would be ashamed to describe 
before witnesses. Because party 
spirit is a strong passion, and, like 
other strong pope is little subject 
to the control of reason. But, even 
while supporting him, individuals 
feel, in their secret hearts, that they 
are stultifying themselves, and cut- 
ting, if not their own throats, cer- 
tainly the throats of all their former 
opinions. Now, this sort of thing 
cannot last for ever. Men dragged 
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day by day through the mire must 
perceive, in the end, that they are 
very dirty ; and, as soon as the con- 
viction matures itself, they lose both 
temper and judgment, and go about 
declaring that their leader has be- 
trayed them. And, finally, at some 
moment when evil, and nothing else, 
can follow, the flame bursts out, and 
the party is broken down, and much 
more than the party goes with it. 
We are inclined to think that to the 
truth of this theory there are pass- 
ages in the public life of Sir Robert 
Peel himself which bear witness. 
And it may not be amiss if, for the 
purpose of putting all concerned 
upon their guard, we recall one of 
these to the recollection of our 
readers. 

The death of the late Lord Liver- 
pool opened the door to intrigues 
and cabals about court with which we 
are no further concerned than as they 
lead to results. Canning, one of the 
most charming as well as the ablest 
of Pitt's disciples, aspired to sit in 
William Pitt’s chair ; and the Duke, 
an avowed aristocrat, and Peel, an 
acknowledged rival, refused to take 
office under him. What the real 
ground of this memorable quarrel was 
has never, we suspect, been fairly 
stated. ‘The Duke, in the House of 
Lords, put his dislike to Canning 
upon very general grounds. “ He 
had no confidence in the right ho- 
nourable gentleman ; and their lord- 
ships could not expect that he would 
consent to hold office under any one 
whom he distrusted.” Peel was 
more explicit. “ He had no objec- 
tion to co-operate with a leader who 
should be content to leave the Ca- 
tholic question open ; but he was not 
prepared to accept office under a 
man who stood pledged to repeal the 
Jaws which ombaies the professors 
of the Romish faith from parlia- 
ment.” It is fair, indeed, to add, 
that Sir Robert qualified the assertion 
by stating that, “in his present view 
of the subject,” such were the conclu- 
sions at which he had arrived. But, 
cautious as Sir Robert was known 
even then to be, no one, whether 
friend or foe, that heard him, enter- 
tained a suspicion that there lurked 
the shadow of a thought in the 
speaker’s mind that circumstances 
might hereafter arise to produce a 
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change in the views which were then 
enunciated. Accordingly, the Pro- 
testant party raised a shout,— rallied 
round the Duke and Peel as their 
champions,— gave to Canning and 
his successors precisely the degree of 
8 which kept them on the 
balance, and finally drove the clique 
out of office. 

Perhaps it may be true that the 
time had come when it was no longer 
possible to keep the doors of parlia- 
ment closed against the king’s Roman 
Catholic subjects. The opinion of 
many is, that the doors in question 
ought to have been opened twenty 
years sooner. However, they were not 
opened then; and it is past dispute, 
that the difficulty of keeping them 
shut became greater from year to 
year. Yet is it a matter to be for 
ever lamented, that by the hands of 
the men who actually withdrew the 
bolts they should have been unclosed. 
It was the Protestant ery which 
brought the Duke and Sir Robert 
into office. It was the Protestant spi- 
rit, both in Great Britain and Ireland, 
which kept them there, and they 
were not justified, appearing still 
as the chiefs of the party, in sur- 
rendering the only position on the 
maintenance of which their adherents 
were resolved. It was competent to 
them, no doubt, to make known to 
their adherents the great difficulties 
of their situation, and to bring, if 
they pleased, the more pliable of the 
band round to their own way of 
thinking; but having done so, they 
ought to have quitted their places 
on the Treasury-bench, and left the 
Whigs to carry their own measure, 
and to reap both the credit and the 
odium attaching to it. This, how- 
ever, they did not do. We are told 
that George IV. positively refused 
to pass the bill at all, unless his 
Tory ministers should bring it in. 
We are assured that when they went 
to the king, and asked permission to 
resign, he scouted the proposal ; and 
that they were without an alterna- 
tive, inasinuch as the carrying of the 
measure had become necessary, and 
they, and only they, could carry it. 
Be it so. Still the question remains, 
Was it a wise thing in them to run 
so fearful a risk as invariably attends 
the loss of character in public men, 
in order to effect that which, accord- 
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ing to their own shewing, must have 
cflected itself, with or without their 
co-operation, ere long? We think 
not, and we are still more decidedly 
of opinion, that the whole course of 
their coquetting, up to the final 
plunge, was ruinous; for not even 
the admission of Roman Catholics 
into the legislature, important, and, 
possibly, advantageous as the ar- 
rangement may have been, could 
atone for the outrage that was done 
to the feelings of the great party, 
which for years had looked to these 
two statesmen as their chiefs, and 
which had, in truth, no one principle 
in common except’ this,—a deter- 
mined disinclination to admit Roman 
Catholics to places of power and in- 
fluence under the crown. 

We are very far from saying that 
the Catholic Emancipation act was, 
in itself, a bad measure. The good 
results that might be bound up with 
it have not, to be sure, as yet come 
distinctly to light; but then the 
measure itself got no fair play. 
Why? Because the party was 
broken up. ‘“ Nusquam tuta fides,” 
said the late paymaster-general of the 
forces, while describing to the senate 
the character of the then secretary 
of state for the home department to 
the House; and the House of Com- 
mons so effectually entered into the 
views of the then honourable mem- 
ber for the whole of Kent, that it 
carricd his amendment against the 
ministry ; and in one short year from 
the passing of the great measure, the 
Tory emancipators were sent about 
their business. 

The Tory party declared in 1830, 
that Peel and the Duke had betrayed 
them. The University of Oxford 
adopted the same opinions, for it re- 
fused to re-elect Sir Robert to be 
its representative. Now this was a 
frightful charge, and so fierce was 
the indignation of the parties mak- 
ing it, that they cast to the winds 
all other considerations than those 
of revenge. They were eminently 
blockheads for their pains. Because, 
on one point, a government avowedly 
friendly had done them wrong, they 
threw themselves, like idiots, into 
the arms of their known enemies, 
the Whigs; and the consequence 
was the great measure of reform, 
with all the circumstances, both 
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immediate and remote, that belong 
to it. 

It appears to us, that the general 
state of the Conservative party at this 
moment, as regards both the views 
of its leader and the feelings and pre- 
judices of its members, resembles 
more closely than might be wished 
the general state of the Tory party 
in 1828. Sir Robert, to be sure, is 
less committed now than he was 
then. ‘There is no particular maxim 
in politics by which he has recently 
sworn, unless it be the refusal to 
sanction the appropriation of any 
part of the property of the Church 
to secular purposes. And it is no 
more than justice to acknowledge, 
that ever since there appeared to 
be a prospect of his return to 
office, at however distant a date, he 
has seized every opportunity of press- 
ing upon the notice of his adherents 
that they must not expect from him, 
or from any other minister, the sort 
of adherence to old ways and usages 
which they might desire. At the 
same time there is no denying that 
the style of his warfare, throughout 
the whole of his leadership of the 
opposition, was eminently conserva- 
tive. He denounced the truckling 
of the Whigs to O'Connell; he re- 
fused to sanction any tampering at 
all with the Corn-laws,; he joined 
the body, amid the scorn and ridi- 
cule of which, Lord Melbourne’s 
project for extending the full bene- 
fits of the constitution to Jews was 
kicked out of parliament. Cautious, 
we admit him to have been, so ex- 
ceedingly guarded in his speech, that 
to quote any sentence of his con- 
demnatory of Maynooth, or of free 
trade in sugar, corn, or cotton, or 
~~ thing else, would be very diffi- 
cult. Nevertheless, his party be- 


lieved that in struggling to bring 
him back into power, they were 
obeying a strong Conservative im- 
pulse. What is their belief now ? 
To answer this question, it seems 
necessary, in the first instance, that 


we should set up some standard of 
Conservatism—that we should lay 
down some principles, by his ad- 
herence to which, or his abandon- 
ment of them, a statesman’s title to 
be accounted a Conservative may be 
tried ; for it will never do to take 
Coningsby'’s views of this matter. 
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The novelist may, if he please, de- 
scribe Conservatism as “Tory men 
and Whig measures,” but the de- 
finition will hardly be accepted 
either by statesmen or the think- 
ing portion ofthe public. Conserva- 
tism, then, appears to us to be a mo- 
dification of the Tory confession of 
faith, as George ILI. arranged it. It 
recognises the sovereign as the true 
fountain, not only of honour, but of 
power. It sees in the two Houses of 
Parliament two sections of a great 
national council; while it claims for 
the queen a right, if she be ae. 
to put her veto upon any resolution 
at which one, or both of them, may 
have come. It acknowledges a con- 
stitution in Church and State, so 
clearly defined—so permanently set- 
tled, that the queen herself, were 
she to become a convert to Popery, 
would forfeit her right to the throne. 
It is ready to afford the freest and 
most ample toleration to all manner 
of religious opinions and practices, 
but it will not consent to nurture 
opinions and practices which it be- 
lieves to be erroneous, by voting 
sums of money out of the public purse 
for their propagation. Conserva- 
tism regards the landed interest as 
the great interest of the realm. It 
has no objection to the spread of 
trade and manufactures. Far from 
it; it will foster both to the utmost 
extent that seems reasonable, but re- 
garding them as mere excrescences 
upon the social state, as shadows, 
not realities, as conditions of being 
which, though present with us to- 
day, may be gone to-morrow, — it is 
not willing that, for the purpose of 
inflating them to an unnatural size, 
the well-being of the owners and 
cultivators of the soil shall be sa- 
crificed. Hence the Conservative 
feeling in regard to commerce is all 
towards a system of protection — 
protection to home-made silks, cot- 
tons, cutlery, and gloves, as well as 
to home-grown corn, cattle, and 
wool. And it extends its regards in 
this matter as fully to the colonies 
as to the mother country. Conserva- 
tism would purchase its sugars, cof- 
fees, rum, &c., rather from the West 
India planter than from any body 
else. And it is not inclined to leave 
Canada in a state of nature because 
timber may be procured at a little 
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cheaper rate from the Baltic. In 
one word, the motto of Conserva- 
tism, in regard to the principle of 
government, is, “Our glorious con- 
stitution in Church and State;” in 
regard to trade and commerce, “ Let 
us attend to the interests of the 
British empire in the first place, and 
look to that of foreigners afterwards.” 
For though the close-borough con- 
stituency, which, for half a century 
and more, enabled Conservatism, 
under its original title of Toryism, 
to have all its own way, be gone, 
Conservatism has not, on that ac- 
count, abandoned the very germ or 
core of its principles. It may yield a 
little, here and there, because it is 
doubtful whether, under the new 
order of things, there be strength 
enough in the party to maintain its 
ground; but Conservatism is, in the 
main, as much opposed to democratic 
institutions and free trade, alike in 
religion as in corn, as ever Toryism 
could be in the palmiest days of 
Sidmouth and Vansittart. 

Sir Robert Peelis the acknowledged 
head of the Conservative party. ‘The 
Duke would have led gallantly, had 
there beenasufiicient muster of Tories 
to carry on a Tory war,—indeed, he 
did make a rally, and a noble one 
too, just before the great Whig mea- 
sure passed. But Peel held aloof 
from him, and Lord Ashburton, then 
Mr. Baring, bungled the matter in 
the Commons; and so Toryism fell, 
never to rise again. However, we 
got Conservatism in its room, and 
Peel, who, we rather think, invented 
the word, placed himself at its head. 
What has he done? Fought the 
battle with exceeding skill and cou- 
rage against the Whigs when in 
power ; resisted every movement of 
theirs towards Liberalism, kept the 
original sliding scale in operation, 
and the sugar duties at their full 
amount, and an income-tax in the 
back- ground, and the Roman Catho- 
lies, as Roman Catholics, in their 
proper places, and Jews without the 
pale of the constitution, and hindered 
sundry other changes from being 
affected ;— and so satisfied was the 
country with his courage and con- 
sistency, that, after two or three 
kicks and plunges which availed not, 
it shook the Whigs out of the saddle, 
and bowed its back to him. What 
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a triumph was this to Conservative 
principles—how distinctly it shewed 
that, after all, the heart of England 
was sound, and that the intelligent 
classes,—may we not say the great 
body of the people ?—were as much 
attached as ever their fathers had 
been, to that “ glorious constitution 
in Church and State” which the re- 
volution of 1688 established. 

We defy living man, whether he 
be Whig or Conservative, to convict 
Sir Robert Peel of having encou- 
raged, either by word or deed, the 
delusion under which his followers 
laboured four years ago. He had 
never insinuated aught against 
the New Poor-Law. On the con- 
trary, as he gave to the measure 
when first proposed an unqualified 
support, so he never spoke of it, after 
its machinery was complete, except 
in terms of perfect approval. He 
certainly resisted and defeated the 
Whig project for fixing the duty on 
imported corn at eight shillings a 
quarter, and would not permit slave- 
grown sugar and the sugar of our 
West India islands to be put on a 
footing of equality. But he gave no 
pledge that he himself, if placed at 
the head of affairs, would leave either 
the corn or the sugar duties as he 
found them. Conservative candi- 
dates, therefore, took a most un- 
warrantable liberty with him and 
with their constituents when, on the 
hustings, they assured the people 
that the Poor-Law would be modi- 
fied ; and greatly overshot the mark 
in promising to farmers that agri- 
culture should be protected more 
efficiently than heretofore. In like 
manner, though Sir Robert and his 
friends in the House of Lords, com- 
pelled the Whigs to withdraw their 
appropriation clause, and stifled Lord 
Campbell's bill for the relief of the 
Jews, there are no evidences on re- 
cord that Sir Robert himself ever 
sha to maintain the Church in 
ner ascendancy, or to keep the go- 
vernment or legislature of Great 
Britain a Christian government or a 
Christian legislature. Conservative 
candidates, therefore, again com- 
mitted themselves unwisely when 
they mixed up the name of their 
leader with the 
Church principles and Christian po- 
lities. And for all the rest of his 
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measures, Conservative candidates 
being happily in the dark, could not 
deceive either themselves or others. 
For they gave, in regard to the ge- 
neral affairs of the country, only 
general promises of amendment, and 
be the proximate causes of such a re- 
sult agreeable or the reverse, there 
is no denying that it has some. 

It appears, then, that to speak of 
Sir Robert Peel as a deceiver, is to 
use language which is quite inappro- 
priate. Sir Robert has deceived no 
one, or if any, he has deceived the 
Whigs; for there is no disputing 
the fact, that he has managed to cut 
the ground from beneath their feet, 
and to have rendered his government 
more acceptable to the free traders 
of England and the Roman Catho- 
lics of Ireland, than ever was that of 
Earl Grey or even of Lord Mel- 
bourne. 

It is not longer ago than last 
month that we took occasion to ex- 
press ourselves very plainly concern- 
ing many of the measures of the 
Conservative premier, and to afford 
to them the meed of praise which 
they seemed to deserve. We have 
not a word of our article for March 
last to retract. We think now, as 
we thought then, that his Irish 
policy is most adroit, and though 
we cannot shut our eyes to the truth 
that the state carriage is going down 
the hill of Toryism as fast as it can, 
we still hope to reach the level of a 
monarchy surrounded by democratic 
institutions with whole bones. ‘There 
is, however, another point of view in 
which the case demands to be con- 
sidered. Because a particular line 
of policy is good in the abstract, is it 
good that a a statesman 
should adopt that line? In plain 
language, is Sir Robert Peel’s system 
of government such as Sir Robert 
Peel’s supporters expected that it 
would be?—such as, whether right 
or wrong, he, brought into power by 
the Conservative interests, leaning 
for his continuance there on the 
Church and Protestant feeling of the 
country, does wise in following? 
We are afraid that it is not. We 
may like the line, or otherwise—that 
is a question of no moment ; but we 
see, in his adoption of it, dangers 
more alarming by far than any 1m- 
mediate benefit which he may beable 
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to confer upon the country will com- 
pensate. Let us explain ourselves. 
Nobody will dispute the fact that 
the agriculturists of Great Britain 
are at this moment in a high state 
of dudgeon. They vote with the 
government, it is true; but you 
never hear one of the body speak for 
it: and out of doors their language 
is intelligible enough—they believe 
that their chief has betrayed them. 
It is not for us to determine whether 
he has or has not; but this much we 
take it upon us to hint, that if they 
be betrayed, and their interests sacri- 
ficed, they have themselves very 
much to thank for it. They came 
into his opinions in reference to the 
tariff of 1842 with marvellous fa- 
cility. They did so trembling, that 
we freely admit; but not a man 
among them had the courage to say, 
“We won't march through Coven- 
try with you ; we will rather break 
up the party again than make our- 
selves a laughing-stock to the world.” 
Well, they permitted the wooden 
horse to be carried within their cita- 
del, and broke down a portion of the 
wall that it might pass; and now 
they see, with amazement, troops of 
armed men descend from its sides, 
whom they are too timid or too dis- 
united among themselves to attack, 
though they join in the cry of treach- 
ery.. What was their behaviour at 
the commencement of the present 
session? They knew that the 
finances of the country were in a 
very flourishing condition, that there 
would be an immense surplus of re- 
venue to be disposed of. ‘They were 
not ignorant that Sir Robert, de- 
lighted with his income-tax, was re- 
solved to render its repeal difficult, 
if not impossible, by appropriating 
the surplus produced by it to the 
repeal of other taxes. How did they 
act? ‘They proceeded by deputation 
to Privy Gardens, and, setting forth 
in general terms the depressed con- 
dition of their interests, they be- 
sought him, in his plan of reduction, 
not to overlook them. Well, Sir 


Robert heard them, as he hears 
every body, with patience, and re- 
quested them to point out any par- 
ticular burden which, pressing heavily 


upon them, he might be able to re- 
move. 
tax?” 


“Shall we repeal the malt- 
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“ By all means,” replies the repre- 
sentative of a barley-growing portion 
of the kingdom, “that’s the very 
thing we want.” 

“TI beg your pardon,” interposes 
the owner of a large estate on which 
a blade of barley never grew since 
the deluge, “that may answer your 
purpose exceedingly well, but it 
won't do good either to me or my 
neighbours.” 

“ Suppose, then, we take the beer- 
tax ?” observes the minister. 

“That's your dodge,” whisper the 
members for Kent, and Sussex, and 
Shropshire ; “get rid of the odious 
beer-tax, and we shall do well.” 

“Very likely,” observe the repre- 
sentatives of the northern and mid- 
land counties ; “ but, as we don’t grow 
hops in our part of the world, we 
shall gain nothing by the increased 
facilities afforded for the brewing of 
beer.” 

And thus it came to pass that a 
deputation which entered the minis- 
ter's study, united as one man to 
wring from him a boon for the agri- 
culturists, broke down in the minis- 
ter’s presence, not because he resisted 
or snubbed them —quite the reverse 
—but because he appeared as eager 
as themselves to fall into their views, 
and to tender them efficient aid, pro- 
vided they would tell how to apply 
it. So much easier is it to make 
speeches about the wrongs of the 
agriculturists than to suggest a defi- 
nite cure for the evil; so much 
more in agreement with the con- 
formation of an agricultural intellect 
to murmur, and complain, and 
charge others with neglecting them, 
than to fix upon some means of help- 
ing themselves. 

This we have reason to believe is 
a fact. The agriculturalists went to 
the minister, found him exceedingly 
pliant, could not agree among them- 
selves as to which was the heaviest 
burden that oppressed them, and, as 
@ necessary consequence, came away 
as little satisfied as ever. And yet 
they say that - are betrayed. 
Perhaps they are; but it is not the 
minister who has betrayed them. 
The course of events has placed 
them in the shade; the progress of 
opinion has passed them by. They 
may take our words for it, that, whe- 
ther the arrangement be politic or 
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the reverse, the amount of protection 
meted out to them by the legisla- 
ture will become every session less 
and less. At the same time, it does 
not therefore follow that, either for 
his own sake or the country’s, Sir 
Robert Peel is acting prudently in 
separating himself from the country 
gentlemen of England. With all 
their faults, and they have their 
share, the country gentlemen consti- 
tute still, as they have ever done, the 
great bulwark both of the throne 
and the altar. And should things 
take such a turn as to disgust them 
thoroughly with a minister whom 
they brought into power, believing 
that he so regarded them, they will 
pass over to the ranks of his political 
enemies; and then he will find that, 
however ready the Liberals may be 
to cheer him at present, they will 
not interpose to save cither the 
throne or the altar when they are 
attacked. 

Are we, then, arguing in favour of 
a body whom we ourselves have just 
shewn to be incapable of fighting 
their own battle? Surely not. We 
think that the gentlemen of England 
are mistaken. We believe that they 
will derive no hurt from any mea- 
sure which Sir Robert Peel has yet 
earried, nor can we admit that in the 
arrangements which he has made in 
regard to his surplus, that their in- 
terests have been overlooked. But, 
for obvious reasons, we would rather 
have had this settlement from a 
Whig than from a Conservative mi- 
nister, and we are sure that the mass 
of the country gentlemen of England 
are of our way of thinking. 

Again, both the ministerial ar- 
rangements for the pacification of 
Ireland and the little measure which 
the chancellor has brought forward 
in regard to the Jews, may be just 
and wise in themselves, but they are 
very startling. Lord Melbourne 
never could have carried them, 
that is quite certain; but, if he 
could, they would have come through 
their natural channel. And, pre- 
suming that they are wise, they 
would have wrought well for the 
empire. Why should they not work 
well now? We do not say that they 
will not work well. The last— we 
mean the admission of the Israelites 
to civic honours and the powers of 
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the mayoralty —is in itself so insig- 
nificant that had any body else than 
Sir Robert Peel promised it, the ar- 
rangement must have ceased to oc- 
cupy men’s thoughts within an hour 
of its completion. But see where 
we stand now. It is not a Liberal, 
but a Conservative cabinet which has 
thrown overboard not only church 
principles, but Christianity—so far, 
at least, as Christianity was, or was 
supposed to be, interwoven with the 
law of the land. True, parliament 
is still closed against all who cannot 
make a declaration “on the faith of 
a Christian ;” and, as far as the mak- 
ing and unmaking of the laws is con- 
cerned, nominal Christians still retain 
a monopoly of it. But the execution 
of the laws is about to be intrusted 
to others than Christians, and if there 
be any among our readers so san- 
guine as to believe that the matter 
will stop there, we take this oppor- 
tunity of informing them that they 
and we differ entirely. We shall 
have Jews in the House of Commons 
ere many sessions pass, and then why 
not Mahommedans, why not Hindoos? 
Why continue the mockery of com- 
mencing all your deliberations with 
prayer—prayer offered up to the 
God whom some of your senators 
disown, and according to the forms 
of a church to which half of them 
do not adhere? Such are the anti- 
cipations which the concoction of the 
lord chancellor's bill forces upon us. 
The last hope of protection for the 
old constitution is taken away. It is 
not an open eye 4 that has done it 
this wrong, but the very champion 
who fought for it half a life-time ; 
and now on whom can it fall back, 
seeing that a Conservative minister 
has betrayed it ? 

Now, do not let us be misunder- 
stood. The Jews may deserve all 
the commendation which the Duke 
of Cambridge heaped upon them, and 
a great deal more. It may have 
been wicked as well as impolitic to 
treat them, up to the present time, 
as “aliens in religion and in coun- 
try,” if not in language ; but we 
were certainly taught in our youth 
that to keep both the legislature and 
executive Christian was a Conserva- 
tive principle ; and though a Conser- 
vative minister has set the example 
of the reyerse, we are too old to 
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bend our views to hisnow. We think 
that any other minister than Sir 
Robert Peel ought to have made this 
concession. At the same time, if 
there be any Conservative members 
who say that here again their leader 
has — them, we beg to protest 
against the use of such language. 
Sir Robert may have pronounced by 
his votes and speeches over and over 
again that their religion unfitted 
Jews from bearing rule in a Christ- 
ian country, but he never, as far as 
we recollect, pledged himself to re- 
tain this opinion through life. “ 'Tem- 
pora mutantur et nos mutamur in 
illis.” Sir Robert Peel has changed 
his mind, and if a stupid Conserva- 
tive like you be incapable of follow- 
ing the example, we cannot help 
that. You have deceived yourself, 
your leader has not betrayed you. 
Again, it seems to be admitted on 
all hands that the only hope of pa- 
cifying Ireland is to get the people 
out of the hands of the priests and 
agitators, and that the most effectual 
means of doing so will be to dissemi- 
nate through the land the blessings 
of a liberal education. Even the 
Whigs, to do them justice, kept this 
important matter in view, and esta- 
blished for the purpose their school 
system, which the present govern- 
ment adopts and confirms. Now the 
Whig school-system may be good or 
bad per se. We offer no opinion on 
that head, but this much we are 
bound to say, that it has not had fair 
play, and that the class of persons 
most to be blamed for its failure, if 
it have failed, is the established 
clergy. Had they to a man put 
themselves at its head, the priests, 
out of the sheer spirit of contradic- 
tion, would have resisted it; and, as 
the Irish people really are athirst for 
education, they would have sought it 
at the hands of the established clergy, 
very much to the benefit of all con- 
cerned. Unfortunately, however, 
the Irish clergy took a different view 
of this matter. They believed that 
it was their duty to hold aloof from 
a device which took account mainl 
of secular instruction, leaving on 
pupil to be taught his religious opi- 
nions by his own spiritual pastor. 
And the consequence is, that, as far as 
the national school-system goes, the 
priests and the Protestant govern- 
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ment are working together. Was 
it, therefore, incumbent on a Pro- 
testant-Conservative government to 

o farther? We think that it was. 
fet here again the Protestant and 
Conservative party are in arms, and 
make no secret of their opinion that 
their leader has betrayed them. 

Mr. Plumptre and his friends at 
Exeter Hall have fairly drawn the 
sword ; the Church and the Presby- 
terians of Ireland are furious; Sir 
Robert Inglis has given notice of a 
motion in the House of Commons, 
and Mr. M‘Neil and Lord Sandon 
are in newspaper correspondence. 
All this, be it observed, is occasioned 
by the minister's proposed intention 
of raising the annual grant to May- 
nooth from 8000/. to 28,0007. a-year ; 
and so fixing it—a new feature in the 
arrangement — by act of parliament. 
Now here, again, it is going a good 
way to allege that Sir Robert Peel 
has betrayed his party. He is doing, 
to be sure, the very last thing which 
his a expected him to do. They 
swallowed, though not without some 
difficulty, his Charitable Bequests- 
bill, and have not yet entiodly re- 
covered the effect of his formal re- 
cognition of Romanism as a church. 
And though this increased grant to 
Maynooth confounds them quite, still 
who shall say that there is harm in 
it? Is any principle violated ? Was 
not the point of principle as effec- 
tually settled by the grant of 8000/., 
as by the grant of 28,000/.? Let us 
try this question on its own merits, 
for it differs from all the rest very 
materially. 

There is no denying that, as far 
as principle is concerned, the amount 
of money granted for a particular 
— whether it be great or small, 

no weight whatever. If it be 
wrong in a Protestant government 
to assist in the education of young 
men for the Romish priesthood, it 
would be just as gross a violation of 
principle to settle upon the Popish 
seminary at Maynooth 8000/. as 
80,0001. a-year. They, therefore, 
who preach treason, because of the 
proposed increase in the amount of 
the grant, deceive both themselves 
and others. But there is a new fea- 
ture in this case, namely, the mode 
by which the minister proposes to 
settle the endowment. Heretofore 
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Maynooth has got its annual present 
just as Belfast has got the gift which 
the crown grants, and the Episcopal 
Church in Scotland her regium do- 
num,—a donation as inconsiderable 
in regard to amount, as it has been 
irregular in its issue. The conse- 
quence was, that, from year to year, 
the expediency of continuing the boon 
lay open to question; and, though 
always conceded, the concession was 
never made till after an opposition, 
more or less formidable, fea been 
overcome. The head of a Conserva- 
tive cabinet proposes to put an end 
to this state of things, and to settle 
on Maynooth, by act of parlia- 
ment, an annual sum, which is to be 
raised by general taxation out of the 
people’s pockets. And here is un- 
doubtedly a change of principle. It 
may be for the better or the worse, 
but a change it clearly is; and sup- 
posing it to come upon the Conserva- 
tive party unawares, we are not pre- 
pared to say that they have not 
good cause to complain of it. But 
does it come unawares? We cannot 
tell. We know this, and this only, 
that if Sir Robert Peel never entered 
into any pledge to resist a further 
grant to Maynooth, he has as little 
pledged himself to concede such grant ; 
and most assuredly has never hinted, 
in all his sayings or doings, whether 
in or out of office, at changing a free 
gift from the crown into a right con- 
ferred by act of parliament. And 
if it be fair to take further into ac- 
count the general bent of his policy 
as regards the Irish Roman Catholics, 
up to the year 1844, then are we 
constrained to acknowledge that the 
measure now a Is at open 
variance with that, and must, there- 
fore, take the parties who have hereto- 
fore supported the minister altogether 
by surprise. 

It is impossible to tell how the 
Conservative party will take all these 
proceedings. Patient they have cer- 
tainly been as yet; patient — that is 
to say, in public. For they have 
voted with the minister often against 
their private wishes and convictions ; 
and if they complained afterwards, 
who can blame them ? and, therefore, 
if Sir Robert Peel be determined to 
go forward in the course on which he 
seems to have entered, perhaps we 
could not giye to our Conservative 
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friends more wholesome advice, than 
by entreating them to go with him. 
But will they follow this advice of 
ours? Time alone can determine ; 
and yet it would be the veriest moon- 
struck madness to act over again the 
tragedy of 1830. Break down his 
government they could to-morrow, 
if they wished it, but what would 
follow? The return of the Whigs ; 
and then, unless the friends of the 
monarchy deliberately gave them- 
selves up to the business of forcing 
the monarch to a change of ministers 
every week, measures more liberal 
than any with which they are now 
threatened would come upon them. 
Would Sir Robert Peel put himself 
at the head of a Conservative op- 
position again? We trow not. If 
ever Sir Robert and his present sup- 
porters part, they will part in such 
bitterness as must preclude the pos- 
sibility of a renewed good under- 
standing to the end of their days. 
And then where are we? Some who 
now vote for him will go with him 
still ; others, in absolute disgust, will 
join the Radicals; and the remnant 
must prove too weak to effect any 
purpose, be it even the retarding of 
the evil day, whatever the day which 
is now casting its shadow over our 
heads may bring forth. 

On the other hand Sir Robert 
Peel, unused as he is to be advised, 
must bear with us while we remind 
him that he is not justified, in the 
pursuit of any objects, be they ever 
so laudable, to risk a catastrophe, 
of which we venture to predict that 
the present generation has witnessed 
none more terrible. We believe that 
he intends well in all that he is doing. 
We are satisfied that even this re- 
adjustment of the Maynooth matter 
is meant to work for good; but if 
the Protestant spirit be roused against 
it, he may rest assured that though 
he may carry his measure, both he 
and the country will rue it Why 
bolster up Maynooth at all? Why 
not act in Ireland as the King of 
Prussia has acted in his Rhenish 
provinces, and give us one or more 
universities of Bonn, where young 
men of all religious persuasions shall 
pursue their general studies together ; 
and part only when such as are de- 
signed for the service of the Church 
go, each section to its own professor, 
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for instruction in theology? Nota 
voice would be raised against such an 
arrangementas this on the English side 
of the Channel, at all events. And 
if at the first, both of the great Irish 
parties condemned it, let them con- 
demn. A measure founded on such 
manifest justice and regard to truth, 
must work its own way in the long 
run. And we really do not know 
what use there is for a government 
at all, if it shrink from doing that 
which is felt, even by the statesmen 
composing it, to be right; and do 
something else, which is felt all the 
while to be wrong, merely because 
the latter bids fair to work at once, 
whereas the former may not work 
for a quarter of a century. 

We are sorry for it ; but we have 
neither the power nor the will to 
conceal, that strong as the ministerial 
party seems to be in the House of 
Commons, the seeds of dissolution are 
sown thickly through its ranks. 
The Church is hardly satisfied ; we 
mean that section of the Church of 
which Sir Robert Inglis is the mouth- 
piece. The ‘Tractarians, we believe, 
are in high glee. ‘This fostering of 
Maynooth is meat and drink to them ; 
for they take it as preshadowing the 
re-establishment in Ireland of that 
Church, one and indivisible, towards 
which, in their hearts, they lean. 
But moderate men, and all the Evan- 
gelical section, look upon the scheme 
with distaste; while the Dissenters, 
by what influence guided we cannot 
guess, are open-mouthed against it. 
And all sects and parties, all which 
have any real reverence for the truth 
of the New Testament, are scan- 
dalised by the new-born zeal of the 
minister in favour of the Jews. Now 
these are not the sentiments which it 
is desirable should mature themselves 
in the minds of his religious sup- 
porters towards the minister, yet we 
fear that they are arising. What, 
then, is it that we are aiming at, or 
would advise? ‘To the minister we 
take the liberty of saying, Whatever 
you do, take care not to excite a 
suspicion in the public mind, that 
there is no standard of truth within 
your own heart. ‘They believe you 
to be able, far-seeing, firm of pur- 
pose. They do not doubt that your 
objects are praiseworthy, that you 
seek the general welfare of the 


country, and nothing else ; but never 
give them ground to suspect, that on 
questions so grave as those which 
affect the moral and religious in- 
struction of the people, your mind is 
not made up. Arrangements of ex- 
pediency will not do here. We seek 
no vantage-ground wherever truth, 
or what we believe to be truth, shall 
plant itself. Carry out your Charit- 
able Bequests-bill as far as you please; 
and enable pious and wealthy Roman 
Catholics to endow Maynooth, or 
any other priestly seminary, till it 
shall rival in wealth the richest col- 
lege in Oxford ; but do not tax this 
Protestant nation in order to maintain 
a school for the instruction of popish 
priests, so managed as that the minds 
of the pupils shall be imbued with 
the most bitter and implacable hatred 
of Protestantism and its institutions. 
And, finally, if you cannot please 
the country gentlemen in all things, 
at least prevent your subordinates 
from taunting them as men “ who 
come whining to parliament.” 

On the other hand, our recommen- 
dation to the great Conservative 
party is, that they hold together at 
all hazards, supporting Sir Robert 
to the very verge of their conviction ; 
and, as long as they do give their 
support, to give it cheerfully. At 
the same time let them be prepared 
for the worst. Sir Robert Peel is a 
great man, but must the existence of 
the poy and the fate of the mo- 
narchy depend re him ? 
We do think that it would be possible 
to form a Conservative government 
without him. Yet we should be ex- 
tremely sorry to see the attempt 
made ; and we, therefore, recommend 
them to become more than they seem 
as yet to have been—masters of their 
own views, and of the best means of 
effecting them. Sir Robert Peel will 
do right, even to the minutest point, 
provided he be convinced that in 
right, and only in right, there is 
strength ; and his supporters, instead 
of voting to-day, and grumbling over 
their vote to-morrow, will satisfy 
him on that head, whenever they go 
to him in a body and tell him so. 

Since the preceding article was 
written and sent to press, the Duke 
of Newcastle has published his letter 
to the editor of the Standard. We 
beg to render his grace the tribute 
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of our praise and unbounded respect 
for am. We do not = to 
agree in all the duke's political opin- 
ions; and we fear that the ground 
from which neither change of times, 
nor alteration in circumstances, has 
been able to remove him, is no longer 
tenable. Yet we honour the con- 
sistency which has kept him, through 
good report and through evil, true to 
the principles which he professed in 
early life, and steady in the defence 
of them. As to the immediate cause 
which produced this letter, we have 
no language at our command where- 
with fairly to describe it. —The motion 
of Mr. Williams was scarcely different 
from what might have been expected 
at his hands; but that the minister 
should sit still and hear one of the 
noblest-hearted of England’s nobles 
traduced, without putting the tra- 
ducer to shame by a rebuke at least 
as telling as that wherewith he re- 
warded Mr. Disraeli’s attack on Mr. 
Bonham, this is to us the most dis- 
tressing feature in the case; and we 
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believe that by the whole of the 
Conservative party it is so regarded. 
However, the Duke of Newcastle, 
and his high-minded son, are quite 
capable of defending their own cha- 
racters, both in public and in private. 
And, though the latter hold office 
under government, the fact of his 
doing so—he being a new man — 
nowise controverts the opinion which 
his father seems to entertain, that 
acts and speeches which were held to 
be meritorious twelve years ago are 
now remembered as legitimate bars 
to ministerial favour and patronage. 

The Duke of Newcastle has not 
even been restored to the expensive 
honour of the lieutenancy of the 
county, from which the Whigs re- 
moved him. As to any more sub- 
stantial mark of ministerial friend- 
ship, his grace is too thinking a man 
to look for that. He belongs to a 
class whom Sir Robert Peel will not 
advance. However, he commands 
the respect of all parties, and this 
must be his consolation. 
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